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ODYSSEY, 


A 


Voul.. 


GEORGE R. 


G EORG E, by the Grace of God, King of Great Bri- 


tain, France and Ireland: Detender of the Faith, &c. To 

allto whom thefe Prefents fall come, Greeting: Where- 

: as Bernard Lintot of Our City of London, Bookfeller, hath 
by his Petition. humbly. reprefenteduntoUs,-that-he-ie-new-Prent~ 
ing a Tranflation, undertaken by Our Trufty and Well- beloved 
Alexander Pope, Efq; of the Odyffey of Homer trom the Greek, in 
Five Volumes in Folio upon large and {mall Paper, in Qearto up- 
‘on Royal Paper, in Odfavo and Dxodecime, with. large Notes upon 
each Book, and that he has been at great Expence in carrying on 
-the faid Work, and the fule Right and Title of the Copy of the fame 
being vefted in the faid Bernard Lintot, he has humbly befought 
Us to grant him Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the fole 
Printing and Publifhing thereof for the term of fourteen Years: 
We are therefore gracioufly pleafed to gratify him in his Requeft, 
and do by thefe Prefents, agreeable to the Statute in that behalf 
made and provided, for Us, Our Heirs and Succeflors, give and 
‘grant unto him the faid Bernard Lintot, his Executors, Admini- 
ftrators and Affigns, Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the fole 
Printing and Publifhing of the faid Tranflation of the Odyffey of 
Homer, for ang dyring the.rerm of fourteen -¥ears,. to be conpur 
ted from the Day.of the Datehereof. ScriQly forbidding ang pro- 
habiting all Opr Subje&s wachin,Our Kingdoms af Great Britains 
and Irefand, and other Our Dominions, to reprint or abridge the 
‘fame, either in the like, or any other Volume or Volumes whatfo- 
ever, or toimpart, buy; vend, utter or diftribute any Copies of the 
‘fame or any part thereof Reprinted beyond the Seas, within the 
faid Term of fourteen Years, without the Confent and Approbati- 
on of the faid Bernard Lintot, his Heirs, Executors and Affigns, 
by Writing under his or their Hands and Seals firft had and ob- 
tained, as they-and~every--of- them- offending - hereon well: antwes 
the contrary at their Perils. Whereof the Malter, Wardens, and 
Company of Stationers of Our City of London, the Commiffhoners 
and other Officers of Our Cuftoms, and all other Our Officers and 
Minifters whom it may concern are to take Notice, that due Obe- 
dience be given to Our Pleafure herein fignified. Given at Our 
‘Court at St. Fames’s the Nineteenth Day of February 1724-5. In 
the Eleventh Year of our Reign. 7 
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A GENERAL VIEW of the 


EPIC POEM, 
| | . And of the SS 
IL1ADand ODYSSEY. 


Extracted from BOSSU. 


; SECT. I. 


HE Fables of Poets were originally ern- 
| ploy’d . reprefenting the Divine Na- 

ture *, according to thenotion then con- 
ceived of it. This fublime Subjeét occafioned 
the firlt Poets to be called Divines, and Poetry 
the Language of the Gods. They divided the di- 
vine Attributes into {6 many Perfons; becaufe 
the infirmity of 2 human Mind cannot fufficient- 
ty conceive, or explain, fo much Power and A€ti- 
on in a Simplicity fo great and indivifible a3 that 


* Of the Nature of Epic Poetry. = ' 
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of God. And perhaps they were alfo jealous of 
‘the advantages they reap’d from fuch excellent 
-and exalted jearning, and of which they thought 
the vulgar part of inankind was not worthy. 
They could not defcribe the Operations of this 
Almighty Canfe, without fpeaking at the fame 
time of its Effects : fo that to Divinity they added 
Phyfology, and treated of both, without quitting 
the umbrages of their Allegorical Expreffions. 
But Maz being the chief” and the moft noble 
of all that God produced, and nothing being fo 
‘proper, or more ufeful to Poets than this Sub- 
jeét; they added it to the formet, and treated ef 
the doétrine of Morality after the fame manner 
as they did that of Divinity and Philofophy : And 
from Morality thus treated, is form’d that kind 
of Poem and Fable which we call Epic. 
The Poets did the fame in Morality, that. the 
Divines had done in Divinity. But that infinite 
variety of the agtions and operations of the Di- 
vine Nature, (to which our underftanding bears 
fo {mall a proportion) did as it were force them 


upon dividing the fingle Idea of the Only One | 


God intq feyeral Perfons, unde: the different 
names of Fupiter, ‘Fuxd, Neptune and the reft. 

_ And on the other hand, nature of Moral 
Philofophy being fuch, as never to treat of things 
in particular, but in genegal; the Epic. Poets were 
obliged to unite in ane fingle Idea, in one and 
the an Perfon, and in an AGion which appear- 
ed fingular, all that look’d like it in different 
perfons, and in various a&tions; which might be 
thus contained as fo many Speczes under their 
Genus. 44 - .. The 


es 


4nd of the Tu1ap andOvyYssey. lit. 


The Prefence of the Deity, and the Care fuch: 
an auguit Caufe iseto be fuppofed to take about 
any action, obliges the. Poet to reprefent this ac-- 
tion 4s great, important, and managed by * Kings 
and Princes. It obliges him likewife.to think 
- and fpeak in an elevated way above the vulgar, 

and in a ftyle that may in fome fort keep up the. 

character of ‘the Divine Perfons he introduces. 
t To this end ferve the poetical and figurative 
Expreflion, and the, Majefty of; the Heroick. 
VeHe.. 35 “wie a oy 8 

‘But all this, being divine and furprifing, may~ 
quite ruin all Probability: Therefore the Poet 
fhould take a peculiar care as to that point, fince. 
his chief aim is to inftruét, and without Proba~ 
bility any action is lefs likely to perfuade. 

Laftly, fince Precepts ought to be + concife 
to. be the more eafily comceiv’d, and lefs opprefs- 
the memory ; and fiance nothing can be more ef- 
fe€tual to. this end than propofing one fingle Idea, 
and collecting all things fo well together, as to 
be prefent to our minds all at. once; therefore the 
Poets have reduc’d all to one §-fingle action, 
under one and the fame defign, and in a body 
whofe membets and parts fhould be homogeneous. . 

What we have obferv’d of the nature of the 
Epic Poem, gives us a juft Idea of it, and we. 
may define it thus: | 


* Res gefie vegumgue decemene. Hor. Art. Poet. 
_ Ft Cui mens divinier atque os Magna fonatarnm, des Nominis hn« 
js honorem. Horat. . 
+ Quicquid pracipies effo brevis, ut citd di@a percipiant animi do- 
ciles, teneantgue fideles. Hor. Poet. ~ 
§ Deniqne fit quodvis fimplex duntaxat, & annum, ibid. 
A “The 
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“ The Epic Poem is a difcourfe invented by 
‘¢ art, to form the Manners, by fach inftru@tions 
** as are difguis’d under the allegories of fome 
** oneimportant A@ion,which is related in verfe, 
** atter a probable, diverting,and furprizing manner. 


SECT. IL. 


* IN every defign which a man deliberately 
undertakes, the end he propofes is the firft thing 
in his mind, and that by which he governs the 
whole work, and all its parts: Thus fince the 
End of the Epic Poem is to regulate the Man- 
et tis with this firft view the Poet ought to 

in. 

ut there is a great difference between the Phi- 
lofophical and the Poetical do€trine of Manners. 
The Schoolmen content themfelves with treating 
of Virtues and Vices in general: the inftruétions 
they give are proper for all States, People, and 
for all Ages. But the Poet has a nearer regard 
to his own Country, and the neceflities of his 
own nation. _ With this defign he makes choice 
of fome piece of morality, the moft proper and 
yuft he can imagine: And in order to prefs this 
home, he makes lefs ufe of the force of Reafon- 
ing, than of-the power of Infinuation; accom- 
modating himfelf to the particular cuftoms and 
inclinations of thofe, who are to be the fubjeé, 
or the readers, of his work. 


* The Fable of the Viad. 
Let 
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Let us now fee how Homer has acquitted him- 
felf in thefe refpeéts. me aka 
He faw the Grecians, for whom he defign’d:: 
his Poem, were divided into as sg ita as 
they had capital Cities. Each was a Body Poli-- 
tick apart, and had its form of government inde- 
pendent from all the reft. And yet theft diftintt 
States were very often! obliged to’ 'unite together” 
in one body againft then’common Enemies: | Thefe’’ 
were two very different forts of Government, fuch™” 
as could not be comprehended in one maxim of. 
morality,‘and mone fingle Poem - — - 

The Poet therefore has made two diftinet Fa-- 
bles: of them.. The one’is for Greece in general,. 
united into one body,: but compos’d of parts in- . 
dependent: on each: other:;. and:the other for each. 
particular ftate, confidered’.as ‘they were in time - 
of peace, without the former circumftances and: 
the necefflity of being united. 

As for the firft fort ee in the U-~ 
nion or rather in the Confederacy of many inde- 
pendent . States ;. experience has always made it” 
appear, “ That: nothing. fa much caufes fuccefs: 
“* as a due fubordimation,.and a right underftand-*' 
‘“‘ ing. among the chief commanders. And on’' 
* the other hand, the inevitable ruin of fuch, con--' 
“* federacies proceeds from the heats, . jealoufies” 
“¢ and ambition of the different. leaders,. and the: 
“‘ difcontents of fubmitting to a fingle General.”’ 
All forts of States, and in particular the Grecians, 
had dearly experienc’d this truth. So that the moft- 
ufeful and neceflary inftruGtion that could be gi-- 
ven them, was,. to lay before their.eycs:the lofs” . 

a A 5 which: 


“~~ 


vi A View of the Eric Porem,. 
which both the People and the Princeg muft of 


neceffity fuffer, by the ambition, difcord, and ob-. 


ftinacy of the latter. or 
_ Homer then has taken for the foundation of 
his Fable this great’ Truth ; That a Mifunderftand- 


ing bet wean Princes is the Ruin of their own States. | 
“I fing (fays he) the Anger of dédilles, fo:perni- 
“‘. clous to the Grecians, andthe canfe: of fo many : 
“. Fleroes. deaths, occafioned by the Difcord and - 


“Separation of: Agauwemetpm and. that Prince. 
But that this truth may be compleatly and ful- 


ly known, there is. need. of. a fecond to fupport.. 


it. ’Tis neceffary in fach a defign, nat only to 


reprefent the Gonfederatie.Gtates at firft difagree- . 


ing among themfelves,. and from thence unfortu- 
nate; but to. fhow the fame. States afterwards re- 
conciled and united, and. of confequence victo- 
FIOUR.. 0 ae 

Let us now fee how he has joyn’d all thefe in 
one general action. F | 

-* Several: Princes independent on one another 
““ were united againft a common enemy. The 


“ perfon whom they had elected their General, 


**_ offers an affront to. the moft valiant of all the 
“, Confederates. This offended Prince is fo far 
“. provoked, as to relinquifh the Union, and ob- 


a {t{nately, rcfufe to fight for the common caufe. 

“ ‘This Mif-underftanding gives the enemy fuch 

“an advantage, that the Allies are “—) near 
e 


“ quitting their defign with difhonour. him- 
« felf,: who. made the. feparation, is. not exempt 
“. from flaring:the misfortune which he brought 
«. wpon his. party..! Bor having: permitted, his inti- 
a re 8 m 
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“ ‘mate friend to fiiccour them in a great neceffi- 
& ty, this friend is killed by the enemy’s Gerte- 
~ ral.. Thus the contending Princes being both - 
“ made wifer at their own coft, are reconcil’d, 
“ and unite again: ‘Then this valiant Prince not 
“ only obtains the victory in the. publick caufe, 
“ but revénges his private wrongs by killing with 
“ his own hands the author of the death of his 
“friend. °°. —— 

‘This is’ the firft Platform of thePoem, and the 
Figion, which reduces into one important and 
univerfal ACtion all the particulars upon which it 
turns. ; 

In the next place it muft be rendet’d Probable 

by the circumftances of times, places and per- 
fons; Some perfons muft be found out, already: 
known by Hiftory or otherwife, whom we may 
with Probability make the a€ters and perfonagcs- 
of this Fable. Homer has made choice of the 
fiege of Troy, and feign’d that this action happen- 
ed there. | to a Phantom of Hf brain, whom _ 
he would paint valiant and cholerick, he has gi- 
ven the name of Achilles; that of Agamemnon 
to his General ;‘ that of HeGor to the Enemy’s 
Commander, and fo to the reft. — 

Befides, he was oblig’d to accommodate him- 
felf to the manriers, cuftoms, and genius of the 
Greeks his Auditors, the better to make them 
attend to the inftru€tion‘of his Poem; and. to 
gain their approbation by praifing them: So that 
they might the better forgive him the repreferita- 
tion of their own faults in fome of his chief Per- 
fonages. He admirably te all thefe duties, 

6 by | 
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by making thefe brave Princes and thofe vidori- 
ous people all Greciaxs, and the fathers of thofe 


he had a mind to commend. s 


. on not being ae a work of ae a 
ngth, to propofe only the principal point of the 
Moral, and to fill up the reft with ufelefs orna- 
ments and foreign incidents, he extends this Mo- 
ral by all its neceffary confequences. As for in- 
ftance in the fubjeé before us, ’tis not enough. 
to know, that a good underftanding ought al- 
ways to be maintain’d among Confederates: "Tis 
likewife of equal importance, that if there hap- 
pens any divifion, care muft be taken to keep it 
fecret from the enemy, that their ignorance of 
this advantage may prevent their ing ufe of 
it. And in the fecond place, when their con- 
cord is but counterfeit and only in appearance, 
one fhould never prefs the enemy too clofely ;. 
for this would difcover the weaknefs which we 
te to conceal from them.. 

_ The Epifode of Patroclus moft admirably fur- 
nifhes us with thefe two inftruGtions. For when 
he appear’d gn the arms of Achilles, the Trojaws,, 
who took him for that Prince now reconciled 


and united to the Confederates, immediately gave, 


ground, and quitted the advantages they had be- 
fore over the Greeks. But Patroclus, who fhould, 
have been contented with this fuccefs, preffes 
upon Hedfor too boldly, and by obliging him to 
fight, foon difcovers that it was not -the true 4- 
chilles who was clad in his armour, but a Heroe of 
much inferior prowefs. So that Hedfor kills 
him, and regains thofe advantages which the 

Trojans 


BR tae. 
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Trojans had loft, on the opinion that Achilles was 
reconciled. | Pas | : 


SECT. IH. 


_* THE Odyffey was not defign’d, like the 
Ikad, for-the in{truéction of all the States of Greece 
join’d in one body, but for each State in particu- 
lar. As a State is compofed of two parts; the 
Head which commands, and the Members whicltr 
obey ; there are inftru@ions requifite to both, to: 
teach the one to govern, and the others to fub- 
Init to Government. oo , 

There are two Virtues neceflary to one in. au- 
thority, Prudemce.to. order, and Care to fee his. 
orders put in execution:. The Prudence of a Po- 
litician is uot acquired but ge a long: experience 
in all forts of bufinefs, and by:.an acquaintance: 
with all the different forms of Governments: 
and States.. The Care of the Adminiftration fuf-. 
fers not him that has the Government to rely up-. 
on others, but requires his own prefence : And, 
Kings who are abfent from their. States, are in 
danger of lofing them, and give occafion. to greab 
diforders and confufion. - | 

_ Thefe two points may be eafily united in one: 
and the fame man. ** A King forfakes. his King- 
“ dom to vifit the courts. of feveral Princes, 
“© where he learns the manners.and cuftoms.of — 
“¢ ditterent nations. From hence there naturally 
“ arifes a vaft number of incidents, of dangers, 


| @ The Fable of she Odylley. 
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“ and of adventures, very ‘ufeful for a Poli- 
“ tical Inftitution. On the other fide,. this Ab= 
“ fence gives way to the diforders which hap- 
“ pen in his own kingdom, - and which end not 
“ till his return, whofe prefence only can re- 
“ eftablifh all things.” ‘Thus the Abfence of a 
King ‘has the fame effectsinthis Fable, as the Di- 
vifion:of the Princes had in the former... 
‘The Subjeéts have {carce any: need but of one 
getieral. maxim, which is,- To fuffer themfelves 
to be govern’d, and to obey faithfully; whatever 
reafon they may imagine againft the orders they 
receiv’d. It is eafy to join this inftru@ion with 
the other, by beftowing on this wife and induf- 
trious Prince fach: Subjects, :ias.in his abfence 
would rather: follow their own judgment than’ 
his:commands: and by demonftrating the misfor- 


tunes which this. difobedience draws upon them,. 


the evil confequences which almoft infallibly at- 
tend thefe particular notions, which are entirely 
different from the general Idea of him who ought 
tO YOVEMS Nt 
‘But.as it was neceffary that the Princes in the 
H:zad fhould be cholerick and quarrelfom,' fo it 


is neceffary in the Fable of the Oadvfey that the: 


chief ‘perfon fhould be fage and prudent. .This 
raifes a difficulty in the Fiction ; becaufe this per- 
fon ought to be abfent for the tworeafons afore- 


mention’d,. which are effential to the Fable, and’ 
which conftitute the principal aim. of it: But he | 


cannot abfent himfelf, without offending againft 
another maxim of equal importance; 7z.. That 
a King fhould upon. ne account leaye his Country. 

, It 


ad as 
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It is true, there are fometimes fuch, neccflities 
as fufficiently excufe the Prudence of 4 Politici, 
an in this point. But fuch a neceflity is a-thing 
important enough of it felf to fupply matter for. 
another Poem, and this multiplication of the ac- 
tion would be vicious. “Toprevent which in the 
firft place, this eceay and thq departure of the 

erog muft be disjoin’d from the Poem; and in 
the fecond place, the Heroe having been oblig’d 
to abfent himfelf, for a reafon. antecedent to the 
action and plac’d diftin& from the Fable, he ought 
not fo far.to embrace. this opportunity of initruct~ 
ing himfelf, as to abfent himfelf voluntarily from 
his own Government. For at this rate, his Ab- 
fence would be meerly voluntary, and one. might 
with reafon lay to his charge all the diforders 
which might, arrive. a re ce ee, 

Thus in the conftitution- of the Fable, he ought 
not to take for his action, and for the foundation 
of his Poem, the Departure of a Prince from his 
own country, nor his voluntary ftay in any other 
place; but his Return, and this return retarded. 
againft his will. .This is the fisft Idea. Homer: 

ives us of it. . * His Hero appears at firft in 
Ffolate Ifland, fitting upon the fide of the Sca, 
which with tears in his eyes he looks upon.as 
the obftacle that had fo long oppos’d his Return, 
and detain’d him from revifiting his own dear 
Country. 

And laftly, fince this fore’d delay might more 
naturally and ufually happen to fuch as make 


* Odyffcy 5. . 
voyages 
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voyages by fea; Homer has judicioufly made choice 
of a Prince whofe Kingdom was in an Ifland. 

Let us fee then how he has feign’d all this Ac- 
tion, making his Hero a perfon in years, becanfe 
Years are requifite to inftruct a man in Prudence 
and Policy. 

“A Prince had been oblig’d to forfake his na- 
“ tive Country, and to head? an Army of his Sub- 
“ jeGs in a foreign expedition: Having gloriouf- 
jy perform’d this poietic he was: marching 
“ home: again, and conduding his Subje&s to 
“ his own State. But fpite of ali the attempts, 
“ with which his eagerniefs to return had infpir’d 
“ him; he was ftopp’d by the way by tempefts 
“ for feveral years, and caft upon feveral coun- 
“ tries differing from each other in Manners and 
“ Government. In thefe a oa his Compani- 
“ ons, not always cet is orders, perifh’d 
“ through their own fault. Fhe Grandees of his 
“ country ftrangcly abufe his abfence, and raife 
“ no fmall diforders at home. ‘They confume 
“ his eftate, confpire: to deftroy. his fon, would 
“* conftrain his Queen to accept of one of them 


“ for her Husband; and indulge themfelves- in 


‘all violence, fo much the more, becaufe they 
“- were perfuaded he would never return. - But 
‘6 at laft he returns, and difcovering himfelf on- 


“ ly to his fon and fome others; who had con- . 
“ tinu’d firm to him, he is an eye-witnef$ of the _ 


“ infolence of his- enemies, punifhes them ac- 
‘¢ cording to their deferts, and reftores.to his 
‘¢ Ifland that tranquillity and repofe to which they 
“had been ftrangers during his abfence. | 


As. 


ra 


eww i ee 
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As the T'ruth, which ferves for foundation to 
this fiction is, that the Abfence of a perfon from 
his own home, or his neglect of his own affairs, 
is the caufe of great diforders: So the Principal 
point of the A@iion, and the moft Effential one, 
is the Abfence of the Heroe. This fills almoft 
all the Poem: For not only this real abfence 
lafted feveral years, but even when the Heroe re- 
turned, he does not difcover himfelf; and this.pru- 
dent difguife, from whencehe reap’d fo much ad- 
vantage, has the fame effect upon the Authors of 
the diforders, and all others who knew him not, as 
his real abfence had before, fo that he is abfent as to 
them, ’till the very moment of their punithment. 

After the Poet had thus compofed his Fable, 
and join’d the Fi@ion tothe Truth, he then makes 
choice of Ulyffes, the King of the Ifle af Ithaca, 
to maintain the. charaéter of his chief Perfonage, 
and beftow’d the reft upon Telemachus, Penelope, 
Antinous, and others, whom he calls by what 
hames he pleafes.§ © ° «© 

_ [thal] not here infift upon the many excellent ad- 
vices, which are fo many parts, and natural confe- 
quences of the fundamental Truth ; and which the 
Poet very dextroufly lays down in thofe fi@ions, 
_which are the Epifodes and Members of the en- 
tire AGtion. Such-for inftance are thefe advices : 
Not to intrude one’s felf into the Myfteries of 
‘Government, which the Prince keeps fecret: This 
is reprefented to us by the winds fhut up in abull- 
hide, which the .miferable Companions of Uges 
would needs be fo foolifh as to pry into. Jot 
to fuffer one’s felf to be led away by the fons 

arms, 
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Charms of an idle and inaétive life, to which the 
dzrens Songs mvited *. Not to fuffer one’s felf 
to be fenfualiz’d by pleafures, like thofe who 
were chang’d into brutes by Circe: And a great 


mnany Other. points of .Morality neoeflary for all 
forts of peopk. - oo a | 


-_ 


This Poem is more ufeful to the People than 
the lized, where the fubjeéts fuffer rather by the 
il conduct of their Princes, than through their 
own mifcarriages. But in the Odyfey, “tis ‘not 
the fault of U/y/fes that is the ruin of his Sub+ 
yccts. . This wife Prince leaves untry’d no: me- 
thod to.make them partakers of the benefit of 
his return. Thus the Poet in the f/:aa fays, * He 
“. fings the wa of Achilles, which had caufed 
“* the death of fo many Greciaws;? and on the 
contrary, inithe + Odvfey he tells his. Readers, 
“ That. the Subjects serith 


ed. through their own. 
“ fault.” . . eae: 


eee : " ae | ea ; Loby i: 1 re aes : 
SECT. Wii 


tARISTOTLE bdeltows great Encomiams 
upon Homer for the Simplicity of his defign, be-. 
caufe he bas included in one fingle part all that 
happein’d at the fiege of Troy. And to this he 
oppofes the ignorance of fome Poets who ima- 
gine’ that the Unity ‘of the Fable:or. AGion was 
ciently preferved by the Unity of the Heroe:: 


{ 


bss Improba Stren defidia, Worat. | 5 
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$ Of the. Unity of the Fable..: oe Se ak fe 
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and who cor:npofed their Thefeids, Heraclesds, and 
the like, wherein they only heap’d up in one 
Poem every thing that happen’d to one Perfo- 


nage. ea | ; 

Lie finds fault with thofe Poets who were for 
reducing the Unity of the Fzd/e into the Unity 
Of the Herae, becaufe one Man may have per- 
formed feveral adventures, which *tis impoffible 
to reduce under any one and fimple.head. ‘This 
reducing of all things ta Unity and Simplicity 
‘what Horace likewife niakes his firft Rule. 


Denique fit quodvis fimplex Asentax at, by nnn. 


According to thefe Rules, it will be allowa- 
ble to make ufe of feveral Fables; or (to fpeak 
more corretly) of foveral Incidents which may 
be divided into feveral Fables ; provided they are 
fo ordered, that the Unity of the Fable be not 
fpoil’d. ‘This liberty is ftill greater in the Epic 
Poem, becaufe "tis of a larger extent, and ought 
to be entire and compleat. . Bes cect 

I will explain.my felf more diftin@ly by the 
Practice of Homer. 

_ W& doubt but one might make four diftin@ 
Fables out of thefe four following Infru@ions.. 


1. Divifion between thofe of the fame Party ex- 
pofes them entirely to their enemies. | 

2. Conceal your Weaknef;, and you will be dread- 
ed as much, as if you had none of thofe tmperfec- 
Bag eA which they. are ignorant. | 

3-When your ftrength ss only feign'd, and found- 
ed only in the Opjnion of others ; mever. venture fp 
far as if your firength was real. 

4. Lhe 
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4. The more you agree together, the lefs burt 
can your Enemies do you. 


’Tis plain, I fay, that each of. thefe particular 
Maxims might ferve for the Ground-work of a 
Fi&ion, and one might make four diftin@ Fa- 
bles out of them. May one not then put all 
thefe into one fingle Epopea? Not unlefs one fin- 
gle Fable can be made out of all. The Poet 
indeed may have fo much skill as to unite all in- 
to one Body, as Members and Parts, each of 
which taken afunder would be imperfeé; and if 
he joins them fo, as that this Conjundtion fhalk 
‘be no hindrance at all to the Unity and the re- 
gular Simplicity of the Fable. This is what Ho- 
mer has done with fuch fuccefs in the compofi- 
tion of the Iliad. - | 


| 4. The Divifion between Achilles and bis AT- 
Ties tended to the ruin of their Defigns. 2. Pa- 
troclus comes to thetr relief in the y ae of this 
Heroe, and He€tor retreats. 3. But this young 
Man pufoing the Advaxtage, which bis vile 
gave lim, too far, verxtares to engage with "Eiec~ 
‘tor Armfelf, but not being mafter of Achilles’s 
frrength (whom he only Petia 1” ontward ape 
pearance) be ss killed, an this means leaves the 
Grecian Affatrs in the fame diforder, from which 
$m that difguife be came tu free them. 4. Achilles 
provoked at the Death of bis Friend, 15 reconciled, 
aud revenges bts lofs by the death of He&or. Thefe 
‘various incidents being thus united, do not make 
different AGtions and Fables, but.are only the un 
- " compleat 


ere 
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~ compleat.and unfinith’d parts of one and the fame 
- A@ion and Fable, which alone can be faid to be 


compleat and entire: And all thefe Maxims of 
the Moral, are eafily reduc’d into thefe two‘farts, 
which in my opinion cannot be feparated with- 
out enervating the force of both. The two 
parts are thefe, * That a right underftanding is — 
the prefervation, and Difcord the deftruion of 
States. wg 

Though then the Poet has made ufe of two 
parts in his Poems, each of which might have 
ferv’d for a Fable, as we have obferv’d: Yet this . 
Multiplication cannot be called a vicious and ir- - 
regular Polymythia, contrary to the neceflary U- 
nity and Simplicity of the Fable; but it gives the 
Fable another qualification, altogether neceflary : 
ri regular, namely its Perfection and finifhing | 

oke. 7 | 


SECT. V. 


+ THE A@ion of a Poem is the Subje& 
which the Poet undertakes, propofes, and builds 
upon. So that the Moral and the Inftrudtions 
which are the end of the Epic Poem are not the © 
Matter of it. Thofe the Poets leave in their Al- 
legorical and figurative obfcurity. They only 
give notice at the Exord:am, that they fing fome 
Action. The Revenge of Achilles, the Return of 
Ulyfles, &’c. 


* Concordia res parva crefennt: difeerdia magna dilabuntar, Sax - 
laft. de pag ly 
+ Of the AGion of the Epic Poem, es 
Siace 
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‘Since then the Axtion is the Matter of a Fae 
ble, it: is evident. that whatever incidents are effen- 
tiab toi the Fable; .or conftitute a part of ‘it, are 
neceflary alfo co ttre Adchon, and are parts of the 
Epic Matter, none of which ought to be omit- 
/ ted. . Such, tor inftance, are the contention of 4- 

gamemuonand Achilles, the flanghter Hector makes 
in. the: Grecian: Army, the Re-union of the Greek 
Princes ; and laftly, the Refcttlement and Viéto- 
ry which: was the confequence of that Re-union. 

There are four qualifications in the Epic A&i- 
on: the firft is its Unity, the fecond its /wztegrity, 
the third its Importance, the fourth its Duration. 

-The Unity of the Epic Action, as well as the 
Unity of the Fable, does not confift either in the 
Unity of the Herne, or in the Unity of Time: . 
Three. things I fuppofe-are neceflary ta it. The 
firft is, to make ufe of no Epifode but what ari- 
_ fes from the very platform. and foundation of the 

Aédtion, andis as it were a natural member of the 
- body. ‘Whe fecond is, exactly to unite thefe Epifodes 
and thefe Members with one another. And the third 
is, never to finifh any Epifode fo as it may feemto 
bean entire ACtion; but to let each Epifode {till 
appear in its own particular. nature, as the member 
of abody, and as a part of it. felf not compleat. 

* Ariftotle not only fays that the Epic Action © 
fiould be Otte, but adds, that it fhould be en- 
tire, perfect, and compleat, and for this purpofe 
ought to have a Beginning, a Middle, and an kind. 
Thefe three parts of a whole are too generally 


* Of the Bezittuing, Middle, and End-of the AGion. d 
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-and univerfally denoted by. the words, Begiuning,, 
Middle, and Pod >. Wwe may interpret, them: more: 
precifély, and fay, Thet.the Caufes, and Defigns: 
of an Aétion are the Beguming: That the Ef-, 
feds of thyfe Caufas, and. the Difficulties that are 
thet with in the excution of thefe defigns, are the. 
Middle ;° and that the Unravelling and Refoluti+: 
.on of thefe difficulties are the Hnd. 
 * Homer's. defign in,the. [lad is to. relate. the: 
- Anger and’ Revenge of Achilles. “The. Beginning: 
of this Action. is:‘the Change of Achilles trom a 
calm to a: paffionate temper. “The Middle is the 
Efteéts of his Paffion,, and.all the illuftrious Deaths. 
itis the Caufe of. The end of this fame Adcti- 
on.is the Return, of AchiHes to..his- calmnef$ of 
temper again. Al], was quiet in the Gneatan 
Camp, whan Agamemyan their General: provokes: 
Apolly againft chem, whom he was willing to ap-1 
peafé afterwards at..the coft.and. prejudice: of: A+ 
chilles,, who had‘no. part in: his fault. This them 
is an exa& Beginning: It fuppofes nothing before,, 
and requires. after it the Effects of this Anger. 
Achilles revenges: tnmfelf,, and that is. an. :exa@ 
Middle; it fuppofes before it. the Anger: af Achil~ 
des, this Revenge is. the Effecb.of itt ‘Then: this 
Middle reqnizes.after ic the Effeéts of this. Re- 
venge, whicli is the Satisfa&tian of Achilles: fon 
the Revenge. had not been.compleat, unlefs: 4- 
chilles had been fatisfied. By thisumeans the Poer 
makes. his:Heroe, after he was glutted by-the Mif- 
chicf he Had done..to Aggmengngn,, by: the. death 


® Ths, Aion of the Lind. 
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of 
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of Hedfor, and the Honour he did his Friend, 


by infulting o’er his Murderer; he makes him, i 
fay, to be moved by the Tears and Misfortunes 
of King Priam. e fee him as calm at the 


End of the poem during the Funeral of feGor, 


as he was at the Beginning of the Poem, whilft” 


the Plague raged among the Grecsans. ae 
End is juft, fince the Calmnefs of temper Achil- 
les re-enjoy’d, is only an Effect of the Revenge 
which ought to have preceded: And after this 
no Body expeéts any more of his Anger. “Thus 
has Homer been very exact in the Beginning, Mid- 
dle and End of the AGion he made choice of for 
the fubje&t of his I/sad. “8 
' *His Defign in the Odyfey was to defcribe the 
Return of Ulyffes from ‘thé Siege .of Troy, and 
his Arrival at /¢haca. He opens this Poem with 
the complaints of Minerva againft Neptune, who 
 oppofed the Return of this Heroe, and againft Ca- 
lypfo who detain’d him in an Iiland from Itha- 
ca. Is this a Beginning? No; doubtlefs, the 
Reader would know why Neptune is difpleafed 
with Ulyfes, and how this Prince came to be 
_ ‘with Cane 0? He would know how he came from 
Troy: thither? The Poet anfwers his Demands 
eut of the Mouth of Uyfes himfelf, who relates 
thefe things, and begins the AGtion, by the Reci- 


tal of his Travels from the City of Troy. It fig- 


nifies little whether the Beginning of the AGion 
be the Beginning of the Poem. The Beginning 
of this A@tion is that which happens to Ulyfes, 


* The AGio of the Odyfley. 
| when 
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when upon his leaving Troy he bends his Courfe 
for Ithaca. ‘The Middle comprehends all the 
Misfortunes he endured, and all the Diforders of 
his own Government. The End is the re-infta- 
ting of this Hero in the peaceable poffeffion of 
his Kingdom, where he was acknowledg’d by 
- his Son, his Wife, his-Father, and feveral others. 
‘The Poet. was fenfible he fhould have ended ill 
had he gone no farther than the death of thefe 
Princes, who were the Rivals and Enemies of 
Ulyffes, becaufe the Reader might have look’d 
for fome Revenge which the Subjects of thefe 
Princes might have taken, on him who had kill’d 
their Sovereigns: But this Danger over, and the 
People vanquifhed and quieted, there was nothing 
Inore to be expected. ‘The Poem arid the Adti- 
on have all’ their Parts, and no more... -° 

But'the Order of the. Ody o ‘ditters from that 
of the Z/ad, ‘in that the Poe does not begin’ with 
the Beginning of the Adto#z. 
.  *The Casfes of the A&iow are alfo what the Po- 
et is obliged to give an Account of. There are 
three forts of Caufes, the Humours; the Interefts, 
and the Defigns of ;Men;. and’ thefe different 
Caufes of an’ Action are likewifé often the Cau- 
fes of one another, every Man taking’ up thofe 
Interefts in which his Humour ingages him, and 
forming thofe Defigns to which his Humour and 
Intereft incline him. Of all thefe the Poet ought 
to inform his Readers, and render them confpicu- 
qus in his principal Perfonages.. . 


* Of the Canfes and Beginning of the Aion, 
VoL. I. b Homer 
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_ Homer has ingenioufly begun-his Ody//ey with 
the Tranfactions at Ithaca, during the abfence of 
Ulyffes. Uf he had begun with the Travels of his 
Hero, he would fcarce have fpoken of any one 
-elfe, and a man might have read a great deal of 
the Poem, withaut conceiving the leaft Idea of 
Telemachus, sie te or her Suitors, who had 
fo great a fhare in the Aion; but in the Begin- 
ning he has pitch’d upon, befides thefe Perfona- 
fey whom he difcovers,. he reprefents Uly/es in 

is full Length,’ and from the very firft opening 
one fees the Intereft which the Gods take in the 
A@ion. — | | . 

The Skill and Care of the fame Poet may be 
feen likewife in inducing his Perfonages in th¢ 
firft Book of his I/iad, where he difcovers the Hu- 
mours, the Interefts, andthe Defigns of Agamem- 
wor, Achilles, Hector, Ulyffes, and feveral others, 
and even of the Deities.“ — in his Second he 
makes a Review of the Grecia# and Trojan Ar- 
mies ;. which is full Evidence, that all we have 
here {aid is very neceffary. } 

_ * As thefe Canfes are the Beginning of the Ac- 
tion, the oppofite Defigns againit that of the He- 
ro are the Middle of i pei form that Difficulty, 
or Intrigue, which makes up the greateft, part of 
the Poem; the Solution or Usravellizg commen- 
ces when the Reader begins to {ee that difficulty 
remoy’d, and the doubts clear’d up. - Homer. has 
divided each of his Poems into two: Parts, and 


# Of the Middle or Intrigué of the Aion. — 


has 


| 
I 
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has put 3 particular Intrigue, and the Solution of 
it, into each Part. = | ee ee ee 
_ The firft Part of the Iliad is the Anger of A+ 
chilles, who is for revenging himfelf upon Agae 
memnon by the means of Hedfor and the Trojans, 
The Intrigve comprehends the three days Fight, 
which happen’d in the Abfence of Achilles: and 
it confifts on. one fide in the refiftance of. Agas 
memnon and the Grecsans; and on the other iv 
the revengeful.and inexorable Humour of Achi/- 
les, which would not fuffer him to be reconcil’d: 
* The Lofs of the Grectans. and the Defpair of 43 __ 
gamemnon, prepare for a Solution by the fatisfac- 
tion which the incens’d Hero receiv’d from it. 
The death of Patroclus join’d to the Offers of. 
Agamemnon, which of it felf had prov’d ineffec~ 
tual, remove this Difficulty, andmakethe Uura- - 

velling of the firft part. — 7 | 
This death is likewife the Beginning of the f{e- 
cond Part; fince it puts Achilles upon the defign 
of revenging himfelf on Hec%or. But the defign 
of Hedfor is oppofite to that of Achilles; This. 
Trojan is valiant, and refolv’dto ftand on his own. 
Defence. This Valour and Refolution of HecZor, 
are on his part the caufe of the Intrigue. All 
the Endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with Hec- 
tor and be the death of him; and the contrary 
Endeavours of the Trojan to keep out of his reach, 
and defend himfelf; are theintrigue ; which com- 
prehends the battle of the laftday. The Unravel-. 
ling begins at the death of Hector; and befides 
that, it contains the infulting of Achilles over his | 
Body, the Honours he paid to Patroc/ns, and the 
b2 Intreaties 
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Intreaties of King Priam. The regrets of this 
King and the other Zrojans, in the forrowful Ob- 
fequies they paid to Hecfor’s body, end the Unra- 
velling ; they juftify the fatistaction of Achilles, 
and demonftrate his Tranquillity. 
_ The firft part of the Odyfey is the Return of 
Ulyffes into Ithaca. Neptune oppor it by rai- 
fing tempefts, and this makes the Intrigue. The 
Unravelling is the arrival of U/yfes upon his own 
Ifland, where Neptune could otter him no far- 
ther injury. The fecond Part is the re-inftating 
this Hero in his own Government. The Prin- 
ces that are his Rivals, oppofe him, and this is a 
frefh Intrigue: The Solution of it begins at their 
deaths, and is cumpleated as foon as the Ithacans 
were appeas’d. | | 
Thefe two Parts in the Ody/ffey have not one 
common Intrigue. The Anger of Achilles forms - 
both the Intrigues in the fiiad; and it is fo far 
the Matter of this Epopéa, that the very Begin- 
ning and End of this Poem depend on the Begin- 
ning and End of this Anger. But let the Defire 
Achilles had to revenge himfelf, and the Defire 
Ulyffes had to return to his own Country, be ne- 
ver fo near ally’d, yet we cannot place them un- 
der one and the fame Notion: For that Defire 
of Ulyffes is not a Paffion that begins and ends 
in the Poem with the A@ion; ’tis a natural Ha- 
bit; nor does the Poet propofe it for his Subje& 


as he does the Anger of Achilles. 


We have. already obferv’d what is meant by 
the Intrigue, and the Wuravelling thereof; let us 
now fay fomething of the Manner of eit 
3 Oth. 
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both. Thefetwo fhould arife naturally out ofthe 
very Effence and Subje&t of the Poem, ‘and are 
to be deduc’d from thence. . Their Condu@ is 
fo exa&t and natural, that it feems as if their Ac- 
tion had prefented them with whatever they ine. 
ferted, without putting themfelves to the Trouble 
of a farther Inquiry. . - 

What is more ufwal and natural to Warriors,: 
than Anger, Heat, Paffion, and. Impatience of: 
carob the leaft Affront or Difrelpeet ? This is 
what forms the Intrigue of the Ziad; and every 
thing we read there is nothing elfe but the Effect 
of this Humour and thefe Paffions. . | 

What more natural and ufual Obftacle to thofe 
who take Voyages, than the Sea, the Winds, and 
the Storms? Homer makes this the Intrigue of. 
the firft Part of the Odyffey: And for the fecond, 
he makes ufe of aimott the infallible effe& of the 
long Abfence of a Matter, whofe return is quite 
defpair’d of, w#z. the Infolence of his Servants 
and Neighbours, the Danger of his Son and 
Wife, and the Sequeftration of his Eftate. Be- 
fides an Abfence of almoft twenty Years, and 
the rary | arcbieee Fatigues join’d to the Age of 
which U/yffes then was, might induce him to be- 
lieve that he fhould not be own’d by thofe who 
thought him dead, and whofe Intereft it was to 
have him really fo. ‘Therefore if he had prefent- 
ly declared who he was, and had call’d himfelf 
Ulyffes, they would eafily have deftroy’d him as 
an Impoftor, before he had an Opportunity to 
make himfelf known. 


b3.  . There 
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. There could be nothing more natural nor more 
neceffary than this ingenious Difguife, to which 
the Advantages his Enemies had taken of his - 
Abfence had reduced him, and to which his long 
Misfortunes had inur’d him. This allow’d him an 
Opportunity, without hazarding any thing, of ta- 
king the beft meafures he could, againft thofe 
perfons who could not fo much as miftruft any 
harm from him. This way was afforded him by 
the very Nature of his A@tion, to execute his 
Defigns, and overcome the Obftacles it caft be- 
fore him. _And ’tis this conteft between the Pru- 
dence and the Diffimulation of a firigle Man on 
one hand, and the ungovernable Infolence of fo 
many Rivals on the other, which conftitutes the 
Intrigue of the fecond Part of the Ody/Jey. 
'* If the Plot or Intrigue mutt be natural, and’ 
fuch .as fprings from the very Subjeét, as has 
‘been already urg’d; then the Wisdixg up of the 
Plot, by a more fure claim, muft have this Qua-: 
lification, and be a probable confequence of all 
that went before. As this is what the Readers _ 
regard more than the reft, fo fhould the Poet be 
more exaét in it. This is the End of the Poem, 
and the laft Impreffion that is to be ftamp’d upon > 
them |. . = ee 
We fhall find this in the Odyfey. Ulyfes by 
a-Tempeft.is caft upon the Ifland of the Phea- 
cians, to whom he difcovers himfelf, and defires 
they would favour his Return to his‘own Coun- ' 
try which was not very far diftant. One cannot 


¥ Of the End or Unravelling of the Aétion, t 
; ee 
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fee any reafon why the King of this Ifland fhould 
refufe fuch a reafonable Requeft, toa Hero whom 
he feern’d to have in great.efteem. The Pheaci- 
ans indeed had heard him tell the Story of his 
Adventures; and in this fabulous recital confitt- 
ed all the advantage that could derive from his 
Prefence; for the Art of War which they admi- 
red in him, his Undauntednefs under Dangers, 
his indefatigable Patience, and other Virtues, were - 
fuch as thefe Iflanders were not ufed to. All 
their Talent lay in finging and dancing, and what- 
foever was charming in a quict life. And here 
we fee how dextroufly Homer prepares. the Inci< 
dents he makes ufe of. Thefe People could do 
no lefs, for tne Account with which Uly/ffes had 
fo mueh entertain’d them, than afford hin a Ship. 
and a fafe Convoy, which was of little expence 
Of trouble to them. =. | 
When he arriv’d, his long Abfence, and the 
Travels which had ene him, made him.al- 
together unknown; ard the Danger he would 
have incurr’d, had he difcover’d himfelf too foon,, 
fore’d him to a Difguife: Laftly, this Difguife 
ave him an Opportunity of farprizing thofe young 
juitors, who for feveral years together had been. 
accuitemed to nothing but to fleep well, and fare 


| daintily. 


It was from thefe Examples that Ari/fotle drew 
this Rule, “that Whatever concludes the Poern: 
** fhould fo fpring from the very conftitution of 
** the Fable, -as if it were @ seceffary, orat leaft a 
** probable confequence. 


b 4 SECT: 
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SECT. VI. 

* THE Zeme of the Epic AGion is not fix'd, 
like that of the Dramatick Poem: It is much lon- 
ger, for an uninterrupted Duration is much more 
neceflary in an Aion which one fees and is pre- 
fent at, than in one which we only read or hear 
repeated. Befides Tragedy is fuller of Paffion, 
and confequently of fuch a Violence as cannot 
admit of fo long a Duration. 

The Jisad containing an A@tion of Auger and 
Wiolence, the Poet allows it but a fhort time, a- 
bout forty days. The Defign of the Odyfey re- 
quir’d another Condu& ; the Character of the He- 
ro is Pradence and Long-/uffering ; therefore the 
Time of its Duration is much longer, above eighe 
Years. : 


t The Paffions of Tragedy are different from. 


thofe of the Epic Poem. In the former, Zerror 
and Pity have thé chief place; the Paffion that 
feems moft peculiar to Epic Poetry, is Admiration. 
Befides this Admsration, which in general dif- 
tinguifhes the Epic Poem from the Dramatic ; each 
Epic Poem has likewife fome pecahar Paffon, 
which. diftinguifhes it in particular from other E- 


pic Poems, and conftitutes a kind of fingular and . 


individual difference between thefe Poems of the 
fame Species. Thefe fingular Paffions correfpond 
to the Charader of the Hero. Anger and Terror 
reign throughout the I/sad, becaufe Achilles is an- 


gry, aud the moft Terrible of all Men. The 


* The Time of the AGion, + The Paffions of the Epic Poem. 
| fineid 
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fEneid has all foft and tender Paffions, becaufe 
that is the Character of Ezeas. The Prudence,. 
Wifdom, and Conftancy of Ulyffes do not allow 
him either of thefe Extremes, therefore the Poet 
does not permit one of them to be predominant 
in the Odyffey. He confines himfelf to Admira- 
tion only, which he carries to an higher pitch than 
in the I/zad: And ’tis upon this account that he 
introduccs a great many more Machines in the 0- 
ayffey into the Body of the Action, than are to be 
een in the Adtions of the other two Poems. | 
*The Manners of the Epic Poem ought to be 
poetically good, but it is not neceffary they be al- 
ways morallyfo. ‘They are poetically good, when 
one may difcover the Virtue or Vice, the good. 
or ill Inclinations, of every one who {peaks or 
ats: Fhey are poetically bad, when Perfons are 
made to fpeak or aé& out of Charaéter, or incon- 
fiftently, or unequally. “Fhe Manners of Exeas 
and of Mezextins are equally good, confidered 
etically, becaufe they equally demonftrate the 
iety of the one, and the Impiety of the other. 
¢ ’Tis requifite to make the fame diftinGtion 
between 4 Hes in Morality and a Hero in Po-. 
etry, as between moral and poetical GoodnefS. | 
Achilles had as much right to the latter as Aineas. 
Ariftotle fays, that the Hero of a Poem fhould be 
neither good nor bad; neither advanc’d above the 
reft of mankind by his Virtues, or funk beneath 
?em by his Vices; that he may be the proper and 
fuller Example to others, both what to imitate 
and what to decline. | 
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The other Qualifications of the Mazuers, are, 
that they be fa:table to the Caufes which either 
raife or difcover them in’ the Perfons; that they 
have an exact Refemblance to what Hiftory or 
Fable have delivered of thofe perfons to whom 
they are afcrib’d; and that there be an Equals 
.in them, fo that no man is made to aét or fpea 
* out of his character. on et ose 

~ *But this Equality is not: fufficient for the Uiz- 
ty of the Character: *tis further neceflary that the 
fame Spirit appear in all fort of Encounters. Thus 
fineas akting with great Piety and M:ldzefs in 
the firft part of the A;zerd, which requires no 
other Character; and afterwards appcaring illuf 
trious in Heroic valour in the wars of the fecond 
part, but there without. any appearance cither ‘of 
a hard or a foft difpofition, would ‘doubtlefs ‘be 
far from offending eases bat lecet) of the 
Manners: But yet there would be no ‘Simplicity 
ot Unity in the Charatter! -So that befides - the 
Qualities that claitn their - particular place upon 
different occafions, there muft be one appearing 
throughout, which commands over all‘ the reft: 
And without.this we may affirm ‘tis no Charac- 
_ One may indeed make a Hero as’ valiant as 4- 
chilles, as pious as AEneas, and as prudent as Uly/- 
fes. But ’tis a meer Chimera to imagine a Hero 
that has the Valour of Achilles, the Piety of A- 
weas, and the Prudence of Ulyfes, at one and 
the fame time. This Vifion might happen to qn 
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Author, who would fuit the chara&ter of a He- 
ro to whatever each part of the AGion might na- 
turally require, without regarding the Effence of 
' the Fable, or the Unity of the Charaétef in the 
fame perfon upon all forts of occafions: This He- 
ro would be the mildeft, beft-natur’d Prince in the 
World, and alfo the moft cholerick, hard-hearted, 
and implacable creature imaginable ; -he would be 
 extreainly tender like Av#eas, extreamly violent 
like Achilles, -and yet haye the indifference of U- 
/y(Jes, that is incapable of the two extremes. Would 
it not be in vain for the Poet to call this Perfon 
by the fame name throughout? __ , 
- Let us refle&t on the effe&s it would produce 
in feveral Poems, whofe Authors were of opini- 
on, that the chief character ef a Heto is that of 
an accomplifh’d Man. They would be al) alike, 
ail valiant in Battle, prudent in Council, pious in 
the a&s of Religion; courteous; : civil, magnifi~ 
cent; and laftly endued with all the prodigious 
Virtues any Poet. could invent. -All this would 
be independent from the A@ion and the Subject 
of the Poem; andupon {éeing each Hero {fepara- 
ted from the reft of the work, we fhould not ea- 
fily guefs, to-what Aion and to what Poem the 
Hero belong’d? So that we fhould fee that none 
of thofe would have a Charaéter, fince the Cha- 
racter is that-which makes a -perfon difcernible,: 
and which diftinguifhes him from all others. 

- This commanding Quality in Achilles is his 
Anger, in Ulyffes the art of Diffimulation, in Z-, 
weas Meeknels. Each of thefe may be ftii’d, by 
way of eminence, the Charatter in thefe Hoe: 

ee ‘ : : ut 
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. But thefe Charaéters cannot be alone. "Tis ab- 
folutely neceffary that fome other fhould give them 
a luftre, and embellifh them as far as they are ca- 
pable: Either by hiding the defe&ts that are in each, 
by fome noble and fhining 9 agri as the Poet 
has done the Anger of Achilles, by fhading it with 
an extraordinary Valour: Or by making them en- 
tirely of thie nature of a true and folid Virtue, as 
is to be obferv’d in the two others. The Diffi- 
mulation of Ulyfes is a part of his Prudence ; and 
the Meeknefs of Exeas is wholly employ’d in 
fubmitting his Will to the Gods. For the ma- 
king up this Union, our Poets have join’d toge- 
ther fuch Qualities as are by nature the moft com- 
patible; Valoxzr with Anger, Meeknefs with Peety, 
and Prudence with Difimalation. This laft U- 
nion was neceffary for the Goodnefs of Ulyffes 5 
for without that, his Diffimulation might have de- 
generated into Wickednefs and Double-dealing. 


SECT. VI 


*WE come now to the Machines of the E- 
pic Poem. The chief Paffion which it aims to 
excite being Admsration, nothing is fo conducive. 
to that as the Marvelloxs ; and the importance and 
dignity of the Action is by nothing fo greatly ele- 
vated as by the Care and Interpofition of Heaven. 

“"Thefe Machines are of three forts. Some are 
Theological, and were invented to explain the na- 
ture of God. Others are Phy/ical, and reprefent 
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things of Nature. The laft are Mora/, and are 
the Images of Virtues and Vices. 

Homer and the Antients have given to their Dei- 
ties the Manners, Paffions and Vices of Men. Their 
Poems are wholly Allegorical ; and in this viewit is 
eafier to defend Homer than to blame him. We 
cannot accufe him for making mention of many 
Gods, for his beftowing Paffions upon them, or. 
even introducing them fighting againft men. The 
Scripture wfes the like figures and expreffions. 

If it be allowable to {peak thus of the Gods in. 
Theology, much more in the Fiétions of Nazaral 
Philofs by, where, if a Poet defcribes. the Deities, 
ke mutt give them fuch Manners, Speeches, and 
Actions as are conformable to the nature of the 
things they reprefent under thofe Divinities. The 
cafe ‘is the fame in Moral Deities: Miserva is 
wife, becanfe fhe reprefents Prudence; Venus is-. 
both good or bad, becaufe the Paffion of Love. 
is capable of thefe contrary qualities. 

Since among the Gods of a Poem fome are 
good, fome bad, and fome indifferently either ; 
and fince of our Paffions we make fo many al-_ 
legorical Deities; one may attribute to the Gods 
all that is done in the Poem, whether goad or 
evil. But thefe Deities do not aé& conftantly in| 
one and the fame manner. an 

Sometimes they ac invifibly, and by meer In- 
fpiration ; which has nothing in it extraordinary 
or miraculous: being no more than what we fay 
every day, “That fome God has affifted us, or. 
“* fome Demon has inftigated us. | 
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At other times they appear vifibly, and manifeft 
themfelves to men, in a manner altogether mira- 
culous and preternatural. | | | 
' The third way has fomething of both the others :, 
Itis in trutha miracle, but is not commonly fo ac- 
counted: This includes Dreams, Oracles, sc. _, 
_ All thefe ways muft be Probable ; for fo necef-. 
fary as the Marvellous is to the Epic Action, as no-. 
thing is fo conducive to Admiration ; yet we can.on. 
the other hand admire nothing that we think impof- 
fible. Tho’ the Probability of thefe Machines be of 
avery large extent, (fince ’tis founded upon Divine 
Power) it {s not without limitations. There are 
numerous Inftances of allowable and probable Ma- 
chines in the Epic Poems, where the Gods are no 
lefs A&tors than the Men. But the lefs credible fort, , 
fuch as Metamorphofes, &c. are-far more rare. 
This faggefts a Reflection on the Method of ren- - 
dring thofe Machines probable, which in their own ' 
nature are hardly fo. Thofe which require only 
Divine Probability, fhould be fo difengag’d from 
the AGtion, that one might fubftra@ them from it 
without deftroying the Action. But thofe which are 
effential and neceflary, fhould be grounded upon 
Human Probability, and not on the fole Power. 
of God. ‘Thus the Epifodes of Circe, the Sy- 
rens, Polyphemas, &c. are neceffary to the Adtion | 
of the Odyffey, and yet not humanly probable: 
Yet Homer has artificially reduc’d' them to human 
Probability, by the Simplicity and Ignorance. of 
the Pheacians, before whom he caufes thofe reci- 

- tals to be made. ns | | : 
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The next Queftion is, Where,. and on what 
occafions Machines may be ufed? It is certain 
‘Homer and Virgil make ufe of them every where, 
and carce’ futfer-any Ation to be performed 
without them. ~ . Petronias makes this a Precept: 
Per ambages, deorumque mimifteria, &c. The 
Gods are mention’d in the very Propofition of 
ther ‘Works, the Dzvocation’ is addreft to them, 
and the whole Narratim -is fiill of them. The 
Gods are the Caxfes of the Adtion, © they form 
the Iwtrigue, and bring about the Solution. The 
~ precept of Ariftorle and Horace, that the Unra- 
velling of the Plot fhould not proceed from a 
Miracle or the appearance of a God, has place 
only in Dramatic Poetry, not in the Epic. For 
it is plain that both in the Solution of the Ihad 
and Onley thE Gods dre ‘concerned :, Inthe for- 
mer, the Deities meet to appeafe the Anger of 
Achilles: Iris and Mercury‘are fent to that pur- 
pofe, and Mierva eminently affifts Achilles -in 
the decifive combat with fiecfor. In the Odyy- 
fey, the fame Goddefs fights clofe by Uh/fes 2- 
gainft the Suitors,. and concludes that Peace be+ 
twixt him and. the [shacexfians, ‘which compleats 
the Poem. a Vote | 
"We may therefore determine, that a Machine 
is not an Invention’ to extricate the Poet out 
of any difficulty which embarraffes him: But 
that the Prefence of a Divinity, and fome Aéti- 
on ‘furprizing and extraordinary, are inferted in- 
to almoft all the parts of his work, in order to 
render it more Majeftick and more Adimirable, 
But this mixture ought to be fo made, that the 

a -— 3 -__. Machines 
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Machines might be retrench’d without taking any © 


thing from the A@ion. At the fame time it gives 
the Readers a leffon of Piety and Virtue; and 
teaches them, that the moft brave and the moft 
wife can do nothing, and attain nothing great 
and glorious, without the affiftance of Heaven. 
Thus the Machinery crowns the whole work, 
and renders it at once, Marvellous, Probable, 
and Moral. | - 
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Minerva'’s Defcent to Ithaca. 
The Poem opens within farty eight days of the 
arrival of Ulyfles-s2* bts dominions. He had 
. sow remain’d fever years in the sfland of Ca- 
-lyp{o, whee the.Gods affembled in.council pro- 
poled the method of bis departure from. thence, 
“and bis return to bis mative country. “For this 
parpofe st ts concluded to fend Mercury to Ca- 
lypfo, and Pallas ssemediately defcends to Ithaca, 
She holds a conference with Telemachus, ix the. 
foape of Mentes King of the Taphians ; in 
_ which foe advifes him to take a journey in queft 
of bis Father Ulyfle$, to Pylos and Sparta, 
where Nefton and Menelaus yet teign’d s then 
after having vifibly difplay’d ber divinity, difap- 
pears. The fustors of Penelope make great ex-~ 
tertainments, and riot in ber palace till night. 
Phemius ings to them the return of the Gre- 
cians, ##/] Penelope pats a ffop to the foxg. 
Some words arife between the futtors and Vele- 


machus, who fummons the council to meet the 
aay following. 


FIRST BOOK. 


ODYSSEY. 


‘i \HE Man, for Wifdom’s various arts renown’d, 
7 Long exercis’d in woes, oh Mufe! refougd, 
Who, when his arms had wrought the deftin’d fall | 

Of facred Troy, and: raz’d her heav'p-buile wall, © 
| a ~ "Wand’ring 


. We thall proceed in the fame method thro’ the courfe of thefe 
Annotations upon the Odyffey, as in thofe upon the Iliad, confi- 
dering Homer chiefly as'2*Poet, endeavouring to make his beau- 
ties underftood, and:.not to praife without 2 reafon given. It is’ 
equally an.extreme, on the one, hand to think Hower has no hu- 
man defects; and on.the other to dwell fo much upon thofe de- 
fe€ts, as to depreciate bis bgaugies, .“Ehe greater part of Criticks 
form a general character, from Bie bierisaae of particular a 
2 . rors 


- 
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¢ Wand'’ring from clime to clime, obfervant ftray‘d, 
Their Manners noted, and their States furvey’d. 


On 
rors, taken in their own oblique or im views; which is as 
najuft, as to make a judgment of the beauty of a man’s body 
from the thadow it happens to caft, in fuch or fuch a pofition. 


uch 
im 
allow the Odffey wo be inferior to the Jihad in many refpecs. 
ak ity of fpirit, og chat enthufafm of poetry ; 
t chen ic muft be allow’d, ‘if it be lefs noble, it is more inftruc- 
tive: The other abounds with more Heroifm, this with more 
Morality. The Iliad gives eels Gy be Gods and Heroes, of 
difcord, of contentions, and fcenes of flaughter ; the Odyffzy fers 
before usa {cene more amiable, the pes of nature, the 
pairs of private life, the duties of every flation, the hofpica- 
ds Bag! ancient times; a lefs bufy, but more agreeable portrait. 
The Zed concludes with the ruin, the Odyffey with the happi- 
nefs of a nation. Herace was of the fame opinion, as is evitent 
from the epiftle to Lollins.. . 


Seditione, delis, fceleres libidine, G iva, 

pare intra mauros fapsird & extra. vf 
av{[us, quid virins G guid fapientia polfits 

Usile propofuit nobis exemplar Ulyfiem 


v. 1. The Man, for Wifdem, 8&c.] Homer opens his Poem with 
‘ ne ee fimplicity and modefty; he continually grows upon the 
readers 


we 


Non fumums ex: fulgere, fed ex fame dare ixcem 
 Cogitat, ut fpeciofa dehine mirvacula promat. 

Ctcero lays this down 28.9 rule for the Orator, principia verecunda; 

non elatis intenfa verbis ; and Horace for the Poet, Nec fic incipicss 

@c. He propofes the beginning of the Odyfey as a pattern for 

all future poems, and has cranflaced them in his Art of poevy. _ 


Dic mihi, Mufa, virsm, capte poft tempora Trojes i 
Qui mores fehuhaa malteram vidit, G urbes. : ’ 


May I be forgiven the arrogance, if I fhould offer a critigim up- 
on this tranflation? The’ {offerings of Ulyffes are the fubje& of 
the whole Odyffey, and yet Herace has omitted the mention of 
thofe fufferings > ts pan worrd wreiyxén, There is oe 
‘. . = '. WOT 
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On ftormy feas unnumber’d toils be bore, 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal hore; 


Vain 


word alfo which feems effential, that is, @orctgorey, this is likes 
wife omitted. For the fifferings of Utes, and the wifdom by 

which he extricated himfelf from them, enter into the very de- 

fign of the Poem. But indeed in another place he has plainly had 

regard ro all chefe circumftances, 


Qué domitor Trojz, maltorum providus arbes 
Ez mores hominum infpexit, latumgue per agnor 
Dam fbi, dam fociis, reditum parat,; afpera multa 


Pertulit : Epift. ad Lol, 
I muff alfo refute a criticifm of Rapin, who will have it that che 
word @orvrporres includes 2 er of craft and low cunning» 


unworthy of a brave fpirit: Buc Exffathins admirably vindicates 
the Poet in this refpe&, he thews us that rpéxee no where in He- 
mer fignifies (16») or Morals; and that it implies a man who could 
accommodate himfelf to every condition of life; one who in the 
worft eftate had ftilla referve to free himfelf from it ; ic there- 
fore, fays he, fignifies a man that thro’ experience has learn’d wif- | 
dom. I have likewife the authority of Horace for this fenfe, in — 
the above-cited paflage, | 


© Qui demiter Trej4, multeram providus srbes, 


Z take previdus in this place to fignify not only a man who noted — 
the mafiners of various nations with care, but alfo one who in 
calamity could forefee methods to extricate himfelf from ir. And 
Surely nothing can be more unjuft than what Rapin obje&s againft 
Ubffesy in employing his wildomi only in his own prefervations 
while all his companions were loft : Homer himfelf fufficiently re- 
futes this objeGion, and direétly tells us, that he employed his 
wifdom in the care of their fafety, but chat they thro’ their folly 
defeated his wifdom. The words of Homer, fays Exffathius, fxew 
that a wife man neglects not his friends. in adverfity. But, fays 
Rapin, what could oblige Hummer to begin with fo difhonourable 
an ation, and place the greateft weaknefs of his Hero in the very 
frontifpiece of his Poem? and invoke his Mufe to fing the man 
who with difficulty faved himfelf, and fuffer’d his companions to- 
_ be deftroy’d ? There had been fome weight in this objeion, if 

Ubffes had faved his own, with saa their lives ; bur I = 
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Vain toils! their impious folly dar’d.to prey 
10 On Herds devoted to the God of Day ; 
| The 


not fee any difkonour, in his preferving himfelf by wifdom, when 

they deftroy’d themfelves by folly: It was chiefly by ftorms thac 

they perifh’d; it can be no imputation to his charater, not to be 

able ro refrain the effe&ts of a tempeft: he did all thas a wife man 

cou’d do, he gave them fuch admonitions upon every emergency, 

ae they had purfued them, they had been preferved as well as 
Iyffes. 


v. 1. For Wifdem’s varions arts venvwn'd.) "Boffx’s obfervation 
in gelation to this €pither @arvsporse, giveh to Ubffes, is worth 
t-atifcribing. The Fable of the oaey Frys he) is wholly for the 
condu& and policy of a State: Therefore the quality ic requires ia 
Wifdom, but this virtue is of too large an extent for the fimplici 
which a juft and precife charafer requires ; it is therefore requi-- 
fice it fhould be limited. The great art of Kings is the myftery 
of Diffnulation, "Tis well known, that Lewis the eleventh, fot 
the inftruction of his Son, reduc’d all the Latin language to thefe 
words only, wiz. Qui nefcit diffimalave nefcit regnare. *T was like- 
wife by this practice that Sau! began his reipn, when tie was firft 
elected and as yet full of the fir t of God. The frft thing we 

* Tile read Of him in holy Writ is, -“ that he tade as if he did not hear 
verod:f- the words which feditious people fpoke agaihft him. ; 
fimula- ‘This then is the chara@er which the Grack Poet gives his Wy/[es 
bat fe in the Propofition of his Poem, he calls him ardpa aorurporey ; 
axdive, to denote this prudent diffimulation, which difguifed him fo mae 
Reg. fy ways, and put him upon taking fo many thapes. 


lib. 4, Without mentioning any thing of Circe, who detain’d him with — 


her a whole year, and who was famous for the transformations 

fhe made of all forts of perfons; the reader finds him ac firft with 
Calyofo the daughter of wife Atlas, who bore up the vaft pillars 

that feach’d from Earth to Heaven, and ‘whofe knowledge pene~ 
trated into the depths of the unfathomable Ocean: that is 1 fay, 

who was ignorant of nothing in Heaven, Earth, or Sea. And as 

the firft produ& and principal part of fo high, fo folid, and fo 
profound a knowledge was to know how to conceal one’s felf ; 
+Ka- this wife man call’d his daughter by a name that fignifeda + fecvet. 
avtlave The Poet makes his Hero, whom he defigned for a Politician, t 
ftay feven whole years with this Nymph. Shetaughthim fo well, 

that afterwards he loft no opportunity of putting her Ieffons in 
_pra&ice: for he doesnothing without a difguife. At his parting 
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The Ged vindictive doom’d them never more 
(Ab men unblefs’d!) to touch that natal fhore. 
a | | : Oh 


from Ogygia he is caft upon the Ifle of Pheacia: as kind as his 
reception was, yet he ftays ’till the night betore he went off e’re 
he wou’d difcover himfelf. From thence he goes to Ithaca: the 
firft adventure that happen’d to him there was with Minerva, the 
moft prudent among the Deities, as Ulyffes was the moft prudent 
among men. She fays fo expreffly inthat very paflage. Nor did 
they fail co difguife themfelves. Minerva cakes upon her the 
fhape of a fhepherd, and Usffes tells her he was oblig’d to fly 
from Crete, becaufe he had murder’d the fon of King Idomenens. 
The Goddefs difcovers her felf firft, and commends him particu- 
larly, becaufe thefe artifices were fo eafy and nature] to him, that 
they feem’d to be born with ‘him. Afterwards the Hero under 
the form of a beggar deceives firft of all Eswmrns, then his fohs 
and laft of all his wife, and every body elfe, rill he found an ope 
Po of punifhing his Enemies, to whom he difcover’d not 

imfelf *till he kill’d them, namely on the laft night. After his 
difcovering himfelf in the Palace, he goes the next day to deceive 
his father, appearing at firft under ‘a bortow’d name; betore he 
wou’d give him joy of his return. ‘Thus he tekes upon him all 
manner of fhapes, and diffembles ro the very -laft. ‘Bur the Poet 
joins to this character a valour and a ¢onftancy which render him 
Lavincible in the moft daring and defperate adventures. 


v. 3. Who, when his arms had wrought the dcftin’d full 
Of facred Tr 

Whence is it that U/ffes is:faid to have overthrown Troy? and 
not Achilles, who was of more remarkable courage than U/yffes ? 
Enftathins tells us, that the deftru&ion of Troy ought to be alcri- 
bed chiefly to U/y/fes, a8 he not-only took away the Pullsditen, buc 
was. the inventor of the flratagem of the wooden horfe, by which 
that city was conquer’d. Virgil in his fecend book of the eZncis 
gives a noble defcription of its deftruétion, by which we find 
thac Ulyffés was not only the contriver of its ruin, bec bore a 
great fhare in the actions of the night m which that City was 
overturn’d. . 

v. 9. Vain toils! theiy rmpions folly, &c.] By chis fingle erain, 
Homer marks an eflenrial difference ‘between the Iliad and the 
Odyffey: namely, that in the former Poem the people perith’d by 
the folly of their Kings ; 

B4 ; Reicqnia 
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Oh fhatch fome portion of thefe aés from fate, 
Celeftial Mufe?! and to our world relate, 

iy Now at their native realms the Greeks arriv'd ; 
All who the Wars of ten long years furviv'd, 


—_ Sea, 


And 


Quicgnid delirant reges, pleGuntar Achivi. 


In this, the people perith by their own folly, : while their Prince 
omits nothing to procure their felicity. A plain reafon why che 
Odyffey is more calcWlated for the Peoples than the Iliad, Dacier. 


_ V. 13. Ob fnatch fome portion of thefe ads from fate.| It may be 
ask’d te ‘c Poe raves tbe, mete to recount te Part of the 
fufferings of Ulffes? and why thofe words, Zo Us aif). are in- 
ferted ?, To the firft it may be anfwer’d, that an heroic Poem 
dwells chiefly upon incidents of importance, -and paffles over every 
thing that does not contribute to raife our idea of the Hero» or to s 
the main defign of the Poem: To the other Bafisthias anfwers 
Several ways ; either, fays he, the word xal is to be taken as an 
expletive, as it is in a thoufand places in Homer; or it means 
that this is a fubje& fo confiderable, that it will be a theme to 
many Poets: or that being a true Hiftory it had fpread over 
many nations of the world, and that Howser himfelf received the 
flory of the Poem from c£gypt; and then the meaning will be, 
ec Sin oh Mufe, to the Greeks as well as to other nations, the 
“ fufferings of Ubjfes.” I fhould prefer the firft as being the 
moft natural: the reft feem forced, and confequently improper 
for the opening of a Poem, where the utmoft plainnefs is necef- 
Lary ; efpecially, if we confider that Usffes was a Grecian, and it 
is not probable that the Greians fhould be the Jeaft ainted 
with the ftory, or the lateft co celebrate the a@ions, of a Grecian. 


" v, 1§. Now at their native realms the Greeks arviv'’d.] It is ne- 
gefflary for che better underftanding of the Poem, to fix the pe- 
riod of Time from which it takes its beginning: Homer, as En- 
Srathins obferves, does not begin with the wandrings of U/y/fes, he 
» fleps at once into the latter 8nd of his ations, and leaves the pre- 
ceding ftory to be told by way of narration. Thus in his Iliad, 
he dates his Poem from che anger-of chiles; which happen’d al- 
moft at the conclufian of the Trejan war. From hence Horace 
drew his ‘obferyanon in his rte Peck 
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‘And "feap'd the perils of the gulfy Main, 
Ulyfes, fole of all the vitor train, 
An exile from his dear paternal coaft, 


20 Deplor’d his abfent Queen, and Empire loft, 


Calypfo in her caves conftrain’d his flay, 


-With fweet, reluCtant, amorous delay :- 


25 


In vaineeeefor now the circling years difclo& 
The day predeftin’d to reward his woes, 

At length his Ithaca is giv’n by Fate, 

Where yet new labours his arrival wait ; 


_ Seniper ad eventum feRtinat ; G in medias rety = * 
Non fecus at notas, anditerem rapit. 


‘There are but eh Mas days from the departure of Uhffts from 


Calypfo, to his difcovery in Ithaca; he had been dl bg with 
Circe, and feven with Ca/ypfe, when the Gods difpat Mercury 
Oaie Goddefs ; from which point of Time. we are to date the 
iy fey. : 
This obfervation gives a reafon why the Poet invokes the Mofe 


to Fecount the wandrings of this Hero in part only ; for Ulyffes, 


as appears from the beginning of the ninth boo§e after he lefc 
the fhores of Trey, was driven. to -Jfmarat of the Citenians. An 


- Hiftorian muft have begun from the fall of Trey, and related his 


wandrings wich truth and order; for Hiftory is chiefly for inftruc- 
tion : But a Poet takes another method, and difpofes every: circum- 
flance arbitrarily ; he chufes or reje&ts, as fuits beft with bis prin- 


“cipal defign, and in fuch a manner as to give at once delight and — 


inftru€tion. « 


Vv. 21. ee in ber Cave cenfrain’d bis fiay.| To the Remark 
before cited of Boff*, upon the abode of Ubyffs with Calypfo, may 


- be added this of che Abbé Fragsufer: that his janis feven years 


-in the caves of Calypfo, (the Goddefs of Secrecy 


may only 


-mean that he remain’d fo long hid from the knowledge and en- 
- quiry-of all men; or that whatever befel him in all that time was 


loft to Siiffory, or made no part in the Poem. 
Bs At 
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At length their rae the Holtile Pow'rs réftrain, « 
All but the ruthlefs Monarth of the Main. — 
But now the God, remote, a heav’nly gueft 

30 In Atshiopia grac’d the genial feat, 
(A race divided, whom with loping rays 
The rifing and defeending Sun furveys) ea 3 
There 6n the world’s extreameft verge rever'd, 
With Hecatombs and ptay'r in pomp prefer’d, — 


v. 28. All but the rathle{s Monarch of the Main.] It may be 
ask’d why Neptane is thus enraged again Udffes ?’ Homer hitnfelf 
tells us, it was becaufe that Hero had put out the eye of his fon 
Cyclops. But if we take Nepenne by way of Allegory for the O- 
sean, the paflaze implies, chat the fufferings of Ufffés were chief- 
ly by fea ; and therefore Poetry, Which adds a grandeur to the | 
meanelt ci¥cunsftances inerdduces the God ef it es his greateft ene- 
my. Laffuthias, =  ——- : ; 

v. 30. In Mthiopia,s br.] Serabo in his Grit book delivers his | 
Opinion, that “ che anciént Gresiens included all thofe people who 
*¢ lived upon the fouthern Ocean, from eaft to weft, in the gene- : 
« tal name of oMrhiopians, and that: it was net confined to thofe 
al va Pig lay fouth of -Aiggpt.”” Ptolemy fays, shat “‘ under the 
“ ac, from eaft to. weft, inhabit the -ehtopiens, black of co- 
* lour.’ And elfewhere the fame Geographer divides -Atbiopia 

. inro the rie =) i weftern. Thefe eaftern and bens cEthio- 
plans were fepara the Arabian or ofigyptian Gulf ; which 
tho’ never mention'd by Homer, as Ariftarches remark’d, yet it is 
not pore (fays Strabo) that he fhould be ignorant of .it, it be- 
ing but a thoufand ftadia diftant from the AZediterranean, when he 
knew the c£gyptian Thebes, which was four times as far off. 

ow Strab, Plin. Spondan. 

_ I will not repeat what was obferv’d upon the Gods being gone 
to the yeagiey ag in the firft book of the Ziad; ’tis fofficient in 
general to obferve, that the eEthiopians were a people very rel@i- 
Ous towards the Gods, arid chat they held @ pompous feaft twelve 
days annually to their honour ; 4nd in particular, that the Poet ve- 
fy judicioufly makes ufe of this fulemmity to rerhove Neprome out 
of the way, who was the etremy of Uhyfes, that he may with the 
Greater fecurity bring off his Hero from Calypfo’s [fland. ag st oe : 

ant ' 
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35 Diftant he:lay: while in the bright abedes | 
Of high Olympus, Fove conven'’d the Gods : 
Th’aflembly thus the Sire fupreme addreft 5 
LE gyfthus. fate revolving in his breatt, | 

_ “Whom young Oreffes to the dreary coaft 

40 Of Pluto fent, a blood-polluted Ghoft. 
Perverfe Mankind ! whofe Wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abfolute Decree ; 
All to the dooming Gods their guilt tranflate, 
. And Follies are mifcall’d the crimes of Fate. 

4s When to his luft ZEgyfthus gave the rein, 

‘Did Fate, or we, th’adult’rous a& conftrain ? 
_ Did 


v. 45. cEgyftbas.] It is difficult to find a reafon why, in the 
original, ‘fepiter fhou'd give fuch an honourable appellation to 
gyfthas, as dpsupcbves, snblameable, who hed difhonoured the bed 
of Agantemnen, and taken his life away; efpecially in that very 
anftant when he. condemns the faft with fo great folemsity Bae 
frathins fays; that Homer,an ial to cenfure and invettive, mtro- 


duces that God a3 having, refpect only to his good ies, and 
commending ‘him for his‘  chara@ter ; and sn tai it hed 
been an indecency in the to have given roufttenance ro that 


-bafe cuftom by the authority of Frapiter, Dacier is not fatisfy’d 
with this reafon, and tells us, that Homer gives -figyfthas this title, 
to vindicate ese from the imputation of his crimes: He gives 
us to underftand that Heaven is not the caufe of man’s failings; 
that he is by Creation able to 2& virtuoufly, and chat it is thro’ 
his own mifcondu& that he deviates into evil;: and therefore the 
meaning is this; “ Fapiter calling to mind c£gyfons, that o£ g7/- 
“hus whom he had created wife and virtuous, and made capa- 
* ble co fuftain that charaéter.”. And this agrees admirably with 
the beginning of the {peech of Yxpiter, who there vindicates his 
own Divinicy. ——*, | <e e  OS 

‘= B6 . Bue 
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Did Fate, or we, when ‘great Asrides dy’d, 
Urge the bold traitor to the Regicide? 2 
Hermes I fent, while yet his foul remain’d 
$0 Sincere from royal blood, and faith’ profan’d ; | 
“ Pt ce, a Te 


But if this.fhou’d feem too refin’d, it may be fufficient to take 
the word in that good. fenfe which <#gyffhus might have deferved 
for many good qualities: Thus Achilles is call’d the fwift of foot, 
even while hé ftands, or fl ; the firft being his general chasac- 
ter. It may be further confirm’d by 2 paflage fomething refem- 
bling it im the holy Scriptures : The -4¢7ptiax Midwives were 
guilty of a lye tp Pharaoh, and yet God pardons it, and bleffes 
them : He ‘bleffes them not becaufe: they lyed, but. becanfe they 
preferv’d the children of.the Ifraelites, . 


V. 42. Jupiter’s fpeech.] The folemnity and fententioufnefs of © 
this {peechfis. taken notice of ‘by Euftathius ; and furely Poetry 
_muft be highly valuables when it delivers fuch excellent inftruai- 
ons. It contain’d the whole of religion am the antients ; 
and made Philofophy more agreeable. - This paflage is an inftance 
of it, a pallage worthy of a Chriftian; ic fhews us that the Su- 
‘preme Being is fovereignly good; that he rewards the juft, and 
‘ ptinifhes the unjuft ; and that the folly of man, and not the de- 
cree of Heaven, isthe caufe of human calamity, 
ett. 


+. Wws ¢9. Hermes J fest,8&c.] It would be endlefs to obferve eve- 
a moral paflage in the Ody//cy,.the whole of ic being but one lef- 
jfon.of Morality. But furely it muft, be a pleafiire to the Reader 
to learn whet notions the anrients had of a Deity, from the oldeft 
- book extants except the book of Mefes.. 7 : 
Gupiter here declares that he never fails to warn mankind ‘from 
evil, and that he had fent by Mercery for this purpofe to e&¢y/- 
. thas. Ut. may be ask’d what is this Adercary whom Je fends? 
Ic ig the light of Nature, which Heaven implants in the breaft of 
‘every.man: and which, as Cicero fays, is not only more anciere 
- than the world, but co-eval with the Mafter of thé world himfelf. 
- He writes tq this efisft, There was from the beginning [uch a thing 
- as Reafon, a diredl emanation from: Nature it felf, which prompted 
to good, and averted frim evil, A Reafon whith did not then be- 
‘come alaw, when it was firft vedyced to writing, but was fo even 
from the moment it exificd, and it exiffed from ever, of an equal date 
with the divine Intelligence: It is the trae and primordial Law, pre- 
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To warn the wretch, that young Orefes grown 

To manly years fhou’d re-aflert the throne. 

Yet impotent of mind, and uncontrol’d, | 

He plung’d into the gulf which Heav’n foretold, 
gs Here paus’d the God, and penfivé thus replies 

Minerva graceful with her azure eyes. ee ‘ 

O thou! from whom the whole Creation fprings, - 

The fource of pow’r on earth deriv’d to Kings! ies 

His death was equal to the direful deed ; | 
60 So may the Man of blood be doom’d to bleed! 


Sa a 
» . 


per to command and to forbid, it is the Reafon of the great Japi- 


ter. | Se re | a 

That. Reafon of the fupreme Being, is here ca'l’'d Mercory; chat 
Reafon flowing fram God, which is conftamly diftating to the 
moft corrupted hearts, this is good, or, this is evil. Hehee trofe 
an ancient Proverb, recorded by Simplicius, Ree ss a Mercury 
to all men. Epictetus [lib. 3. Abrian} fays, Apollo knew that Laius 
sould net obey bis Oracle. Apollo neverthelefs did not negled? to pro- 
phety to Laius thofe evils that threaten’d him. The goodnefs of the 
Divinity never fails to advertife mankind; that fource of truth is ever 
open and free: bnt men are ever incredulous, difobedient and rebel- 
Lions, Dacier. | 


v. $7. Manerva’s Speech.] Ic may be ask’d what relation U/yffes 
has to cfigyfthus, that the mention of the one fhould immediate- 
. ly give occalion for the remembrance of the other? and it may ap- 
pear unnatural in the Poet to give rife to his Poem by fo unex- 
‘pected a tranfition from cAigyffbns to Ubffes. Enftathins vindi- 
cates Homer, by fhewing that it is not only beautiful but natural, 
‘to take rife from what offers it felf to our immediate obfervation. 
What can be more natural, when ‘fapiter is relating how he pu- 
nifhes the wicked, than for Wifdom. or Minerva to fuggeft, that 
‘the good onghc to be rewardei? There is no forced introduc- 
tion; no artful preparation, but the whole arifes from the occa- 
‘fen, which is a great beauty. E£x/lathins, 


But 
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But grief and rage alternate wound my breaft 
For brave Ubyjes, ftill by fate ‘oppreft: | 
‘Amidft an Ifle, around whofe rocky fhore 
‘The forefts murmur, and the furges roar, 
6 The blamelefs hero from his with’d-for home 
A Goddefs guards in her enchanted dome. 
(Atlas her fire, to whofe far-piercing eye 
The wonders of the Deep expanded lye 5 . 
-'Th’eternal 


v. 63. Amidft an Ifle, &c.] There was, according to true Hif- 
tory, fuch an Ifland of Cabpfo, of which Strabo writes ; that Solors 
Pives an account of the Atlantis bordering upon c£gypts 
and that he went thither to make enquiry, and learn’d that an 
Ifland was once there, but by time was vanithed. Eaftaths 

v. 67. Atlas ber fire, #0 whofe far-piercing eye 

d The doalfe of the Dea cctmted 3 
Th’ eternal columns which on earth be rears 
| End in the fiarry vault, and prep the Spheres.) 
‘Atlas ishere faid to underftand all the depths of the Sea: bue 
the Epithet éaodepore apply’d to him; has two different fignifica- 
tions, It implies either, one whofe thoughts are fell of tervible and 
difmal things, or, one who has infinite knotledze and snbounded views, 
‘and ’tis doubtful which of them Homer means. To reconcile both, 
my we not think our Autior had heard fornething of the ancient 
itron which makes 4¢las the fame perfon with Exech, and re~ 
prefents him as a great Aftronomer, who prophecy’d of the uni- 
verfal deluge, and exhorted mankind to repentance? Therefore 
he nam’d his fon Methsfelab, to fhew that after his death the wa- 
ters fliou'’d overfpread the face of the earth. His continual lamen- 
tations on this occafion caus’d him to be call’d the Weeper; tor 
-the world is always an enemy to melancholy prediions. -Thus 
emer upon the credit of this Tradition might very well call Atlas, 
-one whofe thoughts yan spon difinal things, oF ome whofe views and 
caves weve vaftly extended, - to 

I inGit no otherwife upon this but as a-conjecture, yet it is 

further ftrengthen’d by what follows in the next lines: That At- 
fas fuftains thofe Columns which being fixed upon the earth Sagpors the 
3 Cavens, 


~ 
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Th’eternal columns which.on earth he rears — 
70 End in the ftarry vault, and prop the {pheres.) 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin’d, 
Who fooths to dear delight his anxious mind : 
Succefslef all Her foft ¢arefles prove;; -°° 
To baniflr from his breaft his Country's love te. 
7§ To fee the fmoke from hif lov'd palace rife, - 
While. the dear ifle in: diftdnt profpect lyes, 
With what conteatment could he clofe his eyes? |) 


e : ’ : 
- Heaveni.. This is generally interpreted of his great skill in Aftro- 
nomy and Geography. But may not the reafon be more particu- 
-lar 2? Since tles or Enoch had prophecy’d of the Deluges and 
fince that .prediftien was looked upon as the effe& of his skill in 
Affronomy ; might it not be faid he knew the abyfies of the Sea, 
and fuftain’d the pillars of Heaven, to exprefs that he knew how 
the fountains of the deep and the waters-above the Heavens fhou’d 
unite to drown the earth ? . 

As to the image of the pillars of Heaven, it is Frequent in the 
facred books, and ufed to exprefs the height of vaft mounmains. 
Pindar calls ~Etna the spaviay xséve:) and there might probably 

e fomething more pasticujar that furnifhed Homer with this 
idea ; I mean the pillars of Hercules, well-known’ in his time, and 
_ neighbouring to the mountam he.defcribes. Dacier, . | 

See the defcription of this mountain in the 4f® book of Virgil, 
where the fame image is preferv’d without any hinc of allegory : 
. As indeéd it is no more than & poetical manner of expreffing the 
great height and extenfeve profped? of the mountain. 


"9. 7, To fee the fmoke from his lov'd Palace rife.) ‘There is an 
“agreeable tendernefs in this Image, and nothing can better paint 
‘ the ardant defire a man haturafly has to review his native country 
after a long abfence. This is {till Rrofyer than that which Cicero 
extols in feveral places of his works, that U/yffes preterr’d the 
fizht of Ithaca to the Immortality profter’d him by CaP 0 He 
here defires to purchafe, at the price of his life, the plealure, ae 


e 
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And will Omnipotence negle& to fave 

The fuffering virtue of the wife and brave ? 
So Muft he, whofe altars on the Phrygiax fhore 

With frequent rites, and pure, avow’d thy pow’r, 

Be doom’d the worft of human ills to prove, 

Uublefs’d, abandon’d to the wrath of Jove ? 

- Daughter! what words have pafs'd thy lips unweigh'd? 
S$ (Reply’d the Thund’rer to the Martial Maid) 

Deem not unjuftly by my doom oppreft , 

- OF human race the wifeft, and the bett. 


‘ 0 
’ of returning ‘to his country, but even of feeing at a diftance the ~ 
" very fmoke of it. Dacier, - — CA 
There are {ome things difpers’d in this {peech of Palas, which 
I fhall lay together; as that Aiserws makes it an aggravation to 
_ the calamity of Ubffes, to be detain’d a Goddeis that loves 
.. him; that he is enclofed’in an Ifland ; fhe adds, round which 
the Seas flow; as if that was not-common to all Iflands; but thefe 
_ @xpreffions are ufed to thew the impofhbility of the efcape of 
im o/ ees, without the interpoftion of “Fopiter i ae 
n the conclufion ‘the obferves, that Ubffes never neglected to 
- facrifice before Tra: this is faid to thew the great piety of Ubffes, 
who not only paid his facrifices in Ithaca, where he abounded in ly 
riches, but amongft ftrangers in an,enemy’s country, where there 
might be a fcarcity of offtcrings, Ex/ffathinus, 


v. 84. Daughter! what words, 8c.) This verfe is frequently re~ 
peated ‘both in the Z/iad and the Onley ; it has here a particular 
energy. ‘Jupiter reproves Minerva for fuppofing he ever be 
womin¢ful of an Hero fo pious as Usyffes. Ie is Spoken with, ve- 
hemence ; an inftance, fays Exfathins, that it is not only equita- 

Ble, but an ateribuce of Divinity, for rulers to remember thofe 
who ferve them faithfully. ss - 


‘ ! 


e 
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Neptune, by pray’r reperitant rarely won, . 
Afflicts the chief, t’avenge his Giant-fon, © _ 
99° Whofe vifual orb Uses robb’d of light 3° =~ 
Great Polypbeme, of more than mortal might! 
Him young hose bore, (the bright increafe 
Of Phoreys, dreaded in the founds and {eas :) 
Whom Nefrane ey’d with bloom of beauty bleft, 
 9¥ And in his cave the yielding nymph compreft, . 
For this, the .god conftrains the Greek to FOAM, 
A bopelefs exile from his native home, | 
From death alone exempteamee--but ceafe to mourn j 
Let all combine t’atchieve his with'd return: 
| LOO Neptune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain, 
Or thwart the fynod of the gods in vain, 
~ Father and King ador’d! Minerva cry’d, 
Since all who in th’Obmpian bow’r refide 
Now make the wand'ring Greek their public care, 
10$ Let Hermes to th’ *Aslansic ifle repair ; 
at ae . - | 
as v. 89. Tavenge his Gient-fon: _It' is artful in the Poet to tel? 
the Reader the occafion of the fufferings of Ulyffes in the opening 


of the Poem; ‘tis a juftice due to his charaGter, to fhew that his 
misfortunes are not the confequence of his crimes, but the effe& 
of Neptsne’s anger. 

It is obfervable, that Homer does not ftop to explain how Uhffes 
put out the eye of the Cyclops; he haftens forward into the mid- 
die of his Poem, and leaves that for the furure narration. of Usyffes, 


Bid 


a 
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Bid him, arriv’d in bright Cadypfe’s court, 
The Sanction of th’aflembled pow’rs report :. 
That wife Uiyfes'to his mative land — | 
Muft fpeed, obedient to their high command, — 
110 Mean time Telemachus, the blooming heir . 
OF fea-girt Ithaca, demands my care: . 
amen A Rogge ee Tis 


Vv. 130. Mean time Telemachus demands my care, &c.] 
Rapin hag‘reis’d feveral objettions againtt this piece of oonda& ix 
Homer : He tells us that the aGion ef the Odyffey is imperfe@, that: 
it begins with the voyages of Telemachus, and ends with thofe of 
Ubffes: That the four firft books are all concerning Telemachus : 
‘That his voyage bears no. proportion to that of Uy es, that it 
contributes nothing to, bis return,. which is wrought about by 7a- 
piter, and the-a ce Of the Peactans; that this gave occahon 
co Beni in his academical difcomrfes to-aflert, that the Fable of the- 
Qadyffty is double, thar the four firtt books of it are neither Epi- 
fode, nor part of an aétion, nor have-any connexion with the reft 
of the work. ~ gai any connexion a re 

Lam of opinion, that thefe ebjefions are made ‘with too great 

. feverixy ; The deftruGion of ‘the Suitors is the chief hinge upon 
which the Poem turae, aé-it contributes: chiefly to the re-eltabitth-. 
ment of Ulpffes in his country and régality,; and whatever contri- 
butes 1. this end,. contributes: to. thei principal etion, and is.of a 
piece with the reft of the Poem ; and that this voyage does fo is 
evident, in that it gives a defeat co tee Shitors, and controuls their 
anfolerice ; it preferves Ulyffes’s throne and bed inviolate, inthat 
at gives Telemachns courage to refift their attempts: Ic fetshis cha- 
fader in a fair point of light, who is the fecond perfonege of the 
Poem, and is to have a great fhare in the future ations of it. 
athias f abaprat! obferves, that Homer here Prepac the 

ble or: the defeat of the Suitors, the chief defign of his Poem. 3 
and lays the ground-work of probability on which he intends to 
build his Poem; and reconcile it to the rules of credibility. 
_ Wf it be ask’d for what.end this voyage of Télemachus is made s 
the aulwer is, to enquire after Dhifes: So that whatever Epifodes 
are interwoven, Ulyfes is ftill in view ; and whatever Telemachus 
afs, is undertaken folely upon his account; and confequentlys 
fyluacever is ated, contributes co the principal defign, the reftora- 

208. 
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"Tis mine, to forny his green, uapractis’d years, 
In fage:debates, furrounded with his Peers, - -* 
To fave the ftate ; and timely to refttain - 


‘ITS The bold intrafion of the Suitor-train ; 


Who crowd his palace, and with lawlefs pow’r 
His herds and flocks in feaftful rites devour. 
To diftant Sparta, and the fpacious wafte 
Of fandy Py’, the royal Youth fhall bate. - 3 
he : . There,. 


ce bed Ubffes. So that the Fable is entire, and the Aétion not 
ouble,. | a | 

*Tis to be remember’d alfo, that the fufferings of Ufffes are the 
fubje& of the Poem ; his perfénal calamities are not only inrend- 
ed, but his domeftic misforcunes; and by this condu& Homer fhews 
"us the extént of his misforrunes: His Queen is attempred, his 
Throne threaten’d, and his- Wealth confumed in riot ; Ulyffas fuf- 
fers in Telemachus, and in every circtimMante of life is pPpys 


v. 118. Yo diffen? Spartar and-the fnaweus wafie © 
of fg ea J. 

Rapin i8 very upon this condoG. When Telemachas, faye 
he, is to fearch for his father in the Courts of Greece, he cannot 
make the leaft progrefs without Minerva; ’tis fhe who infpires 
his thoughts, and affifts in the execution: Could not honour, du- 
ty» or nature, have ‘moved his heart toward an abfent father? The 
Machine, adds be, nas not the leaft appearance of probability, if- 
afmuch ag the Goddefs ¢ondués him to every place, except only 
where Ulyffes refides ; of which fhe onght by no means to be ig- 
norant, upon the account of her Di rate 

But furely nothing can be more natural, than for a fon, in or- 
der to gain intelligence of an abfenc father, to enquire in thofe 

laces, and of thofe perfons, where and from whom he is moft 
ikely to have information. Such is the condu& of Telemachus: 
And Poetry, which delights in the Wonderful, becaufe this con- 
du& agrees with wifdom, afcribes it to Minerva the Goddefs of it. 
No doube but Minerva knew where Uly/fes refided; but men mult 
a& as men: fuch an immediate interpofiion as Rapin requires, 
had flopp’d at once the fountain of the Poct’s invencien. ilar 
: a s0cs, 
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320 There, warm with filial love, the eaufe enquire 
That from his realm retards his god-like Sire ; 


Deliv’ring early to the voice of Fame 
The promife of a great, immortal name, 
She faid: the fandals of cxleftial mold = - 
12$ Fledg’d with Ambrofial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surround her feet; with thefe fublime the fails | 
Th’aerial {pace, and mounts the winged gales ; 
O’er earth and ocean wide prepar’d to foar, 
Her dreaded arm a beamy jav'lin bore, ; 
130 Pond’rous and vaft ; which when her fury burns, 
Proud Tyrants humbles, and whole hofts o’erturns, 
-From high Olympus prone her flight fhe bends, 
And in the realm of Ishaca defcends. 
Her lineaments divine the grave difguife 
't3$ OF Mentes’ form conceal’d from humaa eyes i 


a Poet invents be natural, it is juftifiable ; and he may give the 
rein to his imagination, if he reftrain it,from runping into extre; 
vagance and wildnefs, 8. -siw‘a‘aesCS*iC . 

| V.412, ’Tis mine, to form his green, anpradtis'd years, &c.] In 
this the Poer draws the out-lines of what he is to fill up in the 
four fubfequent books: and nothing can give us a greater idea of 
his unbounded invention, than his building upon fo plain a foun- 
dation fuch a noble fu Gure: He entertains us with variety 
of Epifodes, hiftorical relations, and manners of thofe ancient 
times, Ic muft be confefs’d, chat the Charafters in the Onyffey, 
and the number of the chief Ators, are but few; and yet the 
Poet never tires, he varies and diverfifies the ftory fo happily, thac 
he is continually opening new fcenes to ¢ our attention. 
He refembles his own Protens, he ig capable of all fhapes, yet in 
all thapes the fame Deity, . 


(Mentes, 
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(Mentes, the Monarch of the Tephian Tandy os vc? 
A glitt’ring {pear wav'd:awful iocber hand: |: = -..) °° 
There in the portal plat’d, the heaw’n-born rhaid 
Enormous riot and mif-rule furvey’d. «| i 

4° On hides of Beeves, before the palace gate, «= 
(Sad fpoils of luxury) the Suitors Ste. 2-6 8 


ae “8 
7 Ma LC. 


v. 136. Mentes, the Monarch of the Taphjan ne We erz 
told by tradition, thac Hower was fo fenfible of fri ip, that 
eo do honour to his pera friends, he immorralized their 
names in his Poems. the Ikad he has fhewn his gratitude to 
Tycbins ; and in the Ody fey, to Mentes, Phemius, and Adentor. 
This Mentes was a famous Merchane of the ifle of Lemcade, who 
received Homer ac Sntyrna, and: made bim his companion in all. 
his a Sin Roa is gage carers the two, Poems of He-. 
mer, for the -Poet in tobability had never .wrote them withe - 
our thofe lights and jnferiaons he receiv’d, and the difcoveries . 
he wase to make, by thofe travels. Homer is not contented: 
to give his name to the King of the Taphians, but feigns alfo that 
the Goddefs of Wifdom chofe to appear in his thape, preferably ° 
to that of all che Kings who were nearer neighbours to Ithaca, 
Esftathins thinks there might have been a real King of Tepbes of 
this name, who was a friend to. Uly{fes. This may pofhibly be ; 
but I would chufe to adhere rather co the old tradition, as it does. 
honour to friendfhip. Dacier. . | 


Vv. 5339. Exorteons tiot and miree) This is the firft appear 
ance of rhe Suitors; and the Poet has drawn their pictures in fuch | 
colours, as ate agreeable to their characters thro’ the whole Poem... 
They are; as Herace exprefles it, | 7 


Frages confemere nati, | 
Spenfs Penslopes, Nebulones———=ne 


The Poet gives a fine contraft between them and 7elemachus ; he 
entertains himfelf with his own thoughts, weighs the fum of 
things, and behofds with a virtuous forrow the diforders of the’ 
Suitors: He ald ara (like Ufffes among his transform’d compgni- 
ons in the tenth book,)a wile man, among brutes, 


a 


With 
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With rival art, and ardor in their mien, — : 

At Chefs they yie, to'captivgte the Queen, 

Divining of their loves.: Attending nigh; = =~ 
{45 A menial train the flowing bow! fupply: 

Others apart, the fpecious hall prepare, 

And form the coftly feaft with:bufy cares - + 

There young Telemachus, his bloomy face 

Glowing ‘exleftial-{weet with. godlike grace, 
I1$O Amid the Ciscle fhines: but hope and fear 

(Painful viciffitude !) his bofom tear. 

Now, imag’d in his mind, he fees reftor’d 

In peace and- joy, the people's rightful Lord ; 

The proud Oppreffors. fly the vengeful fword. 


Vv. 145. Mt Chefs they vie, to captivate the Queens ; 
Divining of thelr loves 7 
There are great difpuces what this Game was at which the Sui- 
tors play’d. -Athenens relates it from pian the Grammarian, who 
had it from Ctefon a native of Ithaca, that the fport was in this 
manner. The number. of the Suitars being 408, they ‘equally di- 
vided their men, or balls; that is to fay, 54 on each fide; thefe 
were Al hegis on the board oppofite to each other, Between the 
two fides was a vacant {pace, in the midft of which was the main. 
mark, or Qaeen, the point which all were to aim at. They took 
their turns by lot; he who cook or ‘difplac’d ‘that-mark, got his 
own in its place; and if by-a fecond man, he again took it, with- -. 
oug touching any of the others, he won the game ; and it pus 
asan omen of obtaining his miftrefs. This principal mark, or 
Queen, was called by whatever name the Gamefters pleas’d ; and 
the Suitors gave it the name of Peselupe. . ~ 
- "Fis faid, chis Game was invented by Palamedes during the fiege 
Of Troy.  [Soptectes in Palanan} | Eslftath. Spondan. Dasier. 


a 


C2 ; While 


— 
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15$ While his fond foul thefe fancied triumphs {well’d, | 


The ftranger:Gueft the royal Youth -bebeld. 
Griev'd that:a Viitant f Jong fhow'd wait ~ 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d,: at: a, Monarch’s gates. es 
Inftant he flew with hofpiesble hafte,. = 


150 And the new friend: with courteous. air embracd, 
- Stranger ! whpe'er thou art, {ecurely teft* « 


- 4 


Affiancid: in my faith,» friendly: puef¥i <> +. 
Approach the dome, the focial tanquet fhare, 
And then the purpofe of thy foul declare. 


‘165 Thus affable and mild, thé’ Prince precedes, - 


_ And to:the dome th’unknown Czleftial leads. ~ 


The {pear receiving front hee hand, he placd’= = * 


Againft a column, fair-with:foulpture gracds- -” 
‘Where feemly rang’d in peaceful order ftood — 


0) Ubyifes’ Arms, now long difes'd to blood. 


He led the Goddefs to the fovereign feat, 
Her feet fupported with a ftool of ftate x. 

vit 57: Griew’d that a Viftant fo long fhontd sait.} ‘The Reader 
will lofe much of the pleafuse of this Poem, if he reads it with- 
our the reflection, that he perufes one of the moft ancient books 


in the world ; it fets before him perfons, places, and aGtions that 
eéxifted three thoufand years ago: Here we have an inftance of the 


-humanity of thofe early ages ; Zelemachug.pays a reverence to ,this 


firanger, only becaufe he is a ftranger: He attends him in per- 
a and welcomes him. with. al] the.opennefs. of ancient bofpies- 
aty. Soe 9 fale nett 


sig? 


2 ie {A pur- 
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(A purple carpet fpreid the . pavement wide) 
Then drew, his' (Gat, familiar, to. her- fide-: 

875 Far from the. Suitor-train; a brutal crowd, 
With infolence, and wine, elate and loud; . 
Where the free gue%, unnoted, might rdates. 

If haply confcious, of his Father's fate. 
The golden ew’r a maid obfequieus brings, | 
180 Replenifh’d from the cool, tranflucent fpriogs 5. 
With copious water the bright vafe fupplics 
A filver Laver, of capacious fize : | 
They wath. The tables in fair order {pread, 
They heap the glite’ring Canifters with bread : 

185 Viands of various kinds allure the tafte, . 

Of choiceft fort and favour, rich repaft! 


vy. 185, &e. The Feaft defivil’d.| There is nothing that has 
drawn more ridicule ‘upon Homer, than the freqaenc defcriptuons 
of his entertainments ; It has been judged, that he was more than 
ordinarily delighted with them, fince he omite np. opportunity 0 
defcribe them ; nay, his temperance has not been unfufpected, ac- 


cording vo that verfe of Horace,. ‘ | 
Landibus arguitur vini vinous Homeras. 


“Sut we muft not condemn, without ftronger evidence : a man 
may commend a fumptuous entertainment, or good wines, with- 
out being either a drunkard or a glutton. But fince there are fo 
‘many entertainments defcrib’d in the Poem, it mey not be im- 


proper to give this fome explana 


tion. 

They wath before the feait ; perhaps, fays Enjfathins, becaufe 
-ghey always at the feaft made libations to the Gods. The Ewer 
~wrag llc the vellel from. whence the water was pour'’d of fil- 

the 


wer, cups out of which they drank, were of gold. 


et) Delicioys 
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Delicious wines th’attending herald brought 5 
The gold gave luftre to the purple draught. 
Lur’d with the vapour of the fragrant feaft, 
90 In rufh’d the Suitors with voracious hatte : 
Marfhal’d in order due, to each a Sew'r 
Prefents, to bathe his hands, a radiant ew’r. 
Luxurious then they feaft. Obfervant round 
Gay, ftripling youths the brimming goblets crown’'d. 
95 The rage cf hunger quell'd, they all advance, 
And form to meafur’d airs the mazy dance: 
To Phemius was confign’d the chorded Lyre, 
Whofe hand reluctant touch’d the warbling wire: 
| Phemius; 


. A damfel attends Mentes; but heralds wait upon the Suitors : , 
Exfiathius obferves a decency in this condué; the Suitors were 
Jewd debauchees, and confequendy a woman of modefty would 
have been an improper attendant upon fuch a company. Béauti- 
ful Youths attended the company in quality of cup-bearers. 

A Matron who has charge of the houfhold (resin) brings in 
the bread and the cold meats, for fo Exffathius interprets udare 5 
an Officer, whofe employ it was to portion out the victuals, 
brings in the meats that furnifh’d out the reft of the entertain- 
ment ; and after the feaft, a Bard diverts them with vocal and in- 
ftrumental mufic. 

Dacier is in great pain about the cold victuals ; fhe is afraid 
left the Reader fhould think them the leavings of a former day : 
and tells us they might poffibly be in the nature of our cold 
Tongnes, Fambons, &c. But I think fuch fears to be groundlefs = 
We muft have reference to the cuftoms of thofe early ages ; an 
if it was reams for cold meats to be ferv’d up, (neither is i¢ 

‘7 ary to fuppole them the leavings of the former entertain- 
ment) it can be no difgrace to the hofpitality of Telemachas. | 

v. 197. To Phemius was confign’d the chorded Lyre.] In ancient 
tymes, Princes entertain’d in their families certain learned and 

Vou. I, c wile 
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Phemins, whofe voice divine cou’d fweeteft fing 


_ 200 High ftrains, refponfive to the vocal ftring. 


205 


210 


~ 


Mean while, in whifpers to his heav’nly gueft 
His indignation thus the Prince exprett. 

Indulge my rifing grief, whilft thefe (my friend) 
With fong and dance the pompous revel end. 
Light is the dance, and doubly {weet the lays, 
When, for the dear delight, another pays. 
His treafur’d ftores thefe Cormorants confume, 
Whofe bones, defrauded of a regal tomb 
And common turf, lie naked on the plain, 
Or doom’d to welter in the whelming main. 
Shou’d he return, that troop fo blithe and bold, 
With purple robes inwrought, and ftiff with gold, 
Precipitant in fear, wou'd wing their flight, 
And.curfe their cumbrous pride’s unwieldy weight. 


wife men» who were both Poets and Philofophers, and not only 
made ic their bufinefs to amufe and delight, but to promote wif- 
dom and morality. Ulyffes, at his.deparcure for Troy, left one of 
thefe with Penelope: and it was ufual to confign, in this manner. 
the care of their wives and families to the Poets of thofe days, as 
appears from a fignal paffage in the third book, verfe (of the ori- 
ginal) 267, @¢. To this man Homer gives the name of Phemins ; 
to celebrate one of his friends, who was fo call’d, and who had 


been his Praceptor (fays Exjfethius.) 1 muft add one remarks 


that tho’ he places his Mafter here in no very good company. yet 
he guards his charaCter from any imputation, by telling us, that 
he attended the Suitors by compulfion. This is not only a great 
inftance of his gratiqide, but alfo of his tendernefs and delicacy. 


But 


a gt 7 a geen 


me 0s oe oe 
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21S But ak I dream !amseeth’ appointed hour is fled, 
And Hope, too long with vain delufion fed, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 
Gives to the roll of death his glorious name! A 
With venial freedom let me now demand 
220 Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land: 
Sincere, from whence began thy courfe, recite 
And to what fhip I owe the friendly freight? 
Now firft to me this vifit doft thou daign, 
Or number’d in my Father’s focial train ? , 
225 All who deferv’d his choice, he made his own, 
And curious much to know, he far was known: 
My birth I boaft (the blue-ey’d Virgin cries) 
From great Anchialus, renown’d and wife: 
Mentes my name; I rule the Taphian race, 
230 Whofe bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace; 
A duteous people, and induftrious Ifle, 
To naval arts inur’d, and ftormy toil. 


v. 225. All who defere’d his choice} Tis evident, from 
this and many places in the Ziad, that Hofpitality was hereditary ; 
an happinefs and honour peculiar to thefe heroic ages. And fure- 
jy nothing can fet the character of Uspffes in a more agreeable 
point of light, than what Te/emachas here delivers of it; «« He was 
s¢ the friend of all mankind.” Exjtathius obferves, that isicspopot 
has & middle fignification; chat it implies that Uly{fzs behaved be- 
nevolently to all men; or that all men behaved benevolently to 
Ulyffes, either fenfe makes Usffes a very amiable perfon: He muft 
be a friend to all men, to whom all men are friends. 


C2 Freighted 
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‘Freighted' with Iren from my native-land, 

I fteer my voyage to the Brutian ftrand ; 
23 To gain by commerce, for the labour’d mafe, 

‘A juft proportion of refulgent Brafs. 

‘Far from your Capital my ‘fhip refides . 

At Reithrus, and focure at anchor rides; . 

‘Where waving groves on airy Neion grow, 
240 Supremely tall, and fhade the deeps below. | 

Thence to re-vifit your imperial dome, 

An old hereditary Gueft I come : 

Your Father’s friend. Laertes can relate 

‘Our faith unfpotted, ‘and its early date; 


e 

V. 234. [ffeer my voyage to the Brutian firand,] In the country 
«of the Bratians, in the lower part of Italy, was a town call’d 
Temefe. That Homer here meant this city, and not one of the 
fame name in Cyprus, appears not only becaufe this was famous 
for works of brais, but becaufe (as Strabo obferves) Ithaca lay in 
‘the dire&t way from Taphos to this city of the Bratii ; whereas it 
-was confiderably out of the way to pafs by Ithaca to that of Cy- 
ber The fame Author fays, that the rooms for preparing of 
sbrafs were remaining in his time, tho’ then out of ule. Ovid, 
Met. 25. 


Hippotadaque:domos regis, Teme{e{que mttalla. 
And Statins, Syiv. . ; 
| amumenfe totis Temefe dedit hanfta metallis. 


Bochart is of opinion, that the name of Temefe was given to this 

- town bythe Phenicians, from the brafs it produced, Temes in their 
language fignifying Fufion of Merals: an Art to which the Phani- 
¢iaxs much apply’d themfelves. Enjffat. Datier. 


Who 


— ee eee 
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245 Who preft with heart-corroding grief and years. 
To the gay Court a rural fhed prefers, 
Where fole of all his train, a Matron fage 
Supports with homely food his drooping age, 
With feeble fteps. from marfhalliog his Vines. | 

| 2$0 Returning fad, when toilfome day declines. 

With friendly Speed, induc’d by erring fame,. 

To hail Ujy/es’ fafe return I came : 

But ftill the frown of fome celeftial pow’r 

With envious joy retards the blifsful hour. . 


v. 245. Laertes’s Rewesnt | This moft beautiful: paffige of: 
Laertes has not efcap’d the cenfure of the Critics; they fay he acts 
an unmanly parc, he forgets that he is a King, and reduces him- 
felf unworthily into the condition of afervant. Exffathins gives 
two reafons for his retirement, which anfwer thofe objections ; 
the firft is, that he could not endure to fee the outrage and info- 
lence of the Suitors; the fecond, that his Grief for U/yffes makes 
him abandon fociety, and prefer his vineyard to his Court. This 
is undoubtedly the picture of human nature under affliction ; for 
forrow loves folitude, Thus it is, as Dacier well obferves, that 
Menedemus in Terence laments his loft Son : Afenedemus is the 
Picture of Laertess Nor does it make any difference, that the one: 
is 2 King, the other a perfon of private ftation: Kings are bue 
ennobled humanity, and are liable, as other men, to as great, if not 
greater, fenhbility. 

The word sprufovre (creeping about his vineyard) has alfo given - 
offence, as it carries an idea of meannefs with it; but Exfathins - 
ebferves, that it excellently exprefles the melancholy of Laertes, 
and denotes no meannefs of fpirit : The fame word is apply’d to - 
the great Achilles in the Iliad, when he laments at the Obfequies . 
ef, Parades, and Horace no doubt had it in his view, 


ummmntadiinm fylvas inter-veptare falubreis. 
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253 Let not your foul be funk in fad defpair ; 


269 


He lives, he breathes this heav’nly vital air, 

Among a favage race, whofe fhelfy bounds 

With ceafelefs roar the foaming deep furrounds. 
The thoughts which row] within my ravifh’d breaft, 
To me, no Seer, th’infpiring Gods fuggeft ; 


_ Nor skill’d, nor ftudious, with prophetic eye | 


To judge the winged Omens of the sky. 
Yet hear this certain fpeech, nor deem it vain; 
Though Adamantine bonds the chief reftrain, 


26s The dire reftraint his wifdom will defeat, 


And {oon reftore him to his regal feat. 
But, gen’rous youth! fincere and free_declare, 


| Are you, of manly growth, his royal heir ? 


oy, 2g'7. Among a favage vace, &c.] It is the obfervation of Ea- 
fiackins, coxt hat Line here delivers bears refemblance to the 
Oracles, in which part is falfe, part true: That Uspffes is detain’d 
in an Ifland, is a truth ; that he is detain’d by Barbarians, a falf- 
hood: This is done by the Goddefs, thac fhe may be thought to 
be really a man; as fhe appears to be; fhe fpeaks with the du- 
bioufnels of aman, not the certainty of a Goddefs; the raifes his 
expeftation, by fhewing fhe has an infight into futurity ; and to 
engage his belief, fhe difcovers in part the truth to Telemachus, 
Neither was ic neceflary or convenient for Telemachus to know the 
whole cruth: for if he had known that Ujyffes inhabited a defart, 
detain’d by a Goddefs, he muft of confequence have known of his 
return, (for he that could certify the one, could certify the other,) 
and fo had never gone in fearch of him; and it would hence have 
happen’d, that Hower had been depriv’d of giving us thofe graces 
ef Poetry which arife from the voyage of Telemackas, Exftathins. 


For 
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For fure Uly/fes in your look appears, 
270 The fame his features, if the fame his years. 
Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy 
Ere Greece affembled ftem’d the tydes to Tig ; 
But parting then for that detefted fhore, 
Our eyes, unhappy! never greeted more. 
275 To prove a genuine birth (the Prince replies) 
On Female truth affenting faith relies ; 
Fhus 


Vv. 275. To prove a genuine birth, &c.] There is an appearance 
of fomething very fhocking in this {peech of Telemachus. It lite- 
Yally runs thus: My mother affures me that I am the fon of Ulyfles, 
but I know st mt. It feems to refle& upon his mother’s chaftity, 
as if he had a doube of his own legitimacy. This feeming fim- 

licity in Telemachns, {ays Enftathins, is the effect of a troubled 
pirit ;\it is grief that makes him doube if he can be the fon of 
the great, the generous Usffes ;_ it is no refleCtion upon Penelopes 
-. and confequently no faule in Zelemachus : It is an undoubted cruth 
thac the mother only knows the legitimacy of the child : Thus 
Enripides, 
"H aly, yop avr ofdsy ovle. od" ofslas. 
that is, The mother knows the child, the father only believes it. 
Thus alfo Alenander, 
“Auror yep sdkic ods TE wir’ Hivere 
"AAA Umroves sy OrdyTES HW OisiWzOLESY. 
that is, no man knows afluredly who begot himy we only guefs it, 


and believe it. 
Arifiotlein his Rhetoric is alfo of this opinion; 


“Apigae Wreph TOY TERVOY Xpivsosy cls yuVesKsE. 


What I have here faid, is cranflaced literally from Enffathins, and 
if ic edifies the Reader I am content. But the meaning of the 


paflage is this, Adentes asks Telemachms if he be the fon of Uip/es; 
C 4 he . 
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Thus manifeft of right, I build my claim 
Sure-founded. on a fair Maternal fame, 
Ulyes’ Son: but happier he, whom fate 
280 Hath plac’d beneath the ftorms which tofs the great}. 

Happier the fon, whofe hoary fire is bleft 

_ With bumble affluence, and domeftic reft ! 
Happier than I, to future empire born, 
But doom’d a‘ Father’s wretched fate to mourn! 


289-. Fo whom, with afpe& mild, the Gueft divine, 
Oh true defcendant of a f{cepter’d line! 
The. Gods, a glorious fate from anguifh free 
To chafte Penelope’s increafe decree. 
But fay, yon’ jovial Troop fo gaily dreft, 

290 Is this a bridal, or a friendly featt ? 
Or from their deed I rightlier may divine, 
Unfeemly flown with infolence and wine? 
Unwelcome revellers, whofe lawlefs joy 

Pains the fage ear, and hurts the fober eye. 


he replies, * So my mother affures me; but nothing fare fo wretched | 
s gs I am conld proceed’ from that great man.” 

__ But however this may be reconciled to truth, I believe few La- 
dies would take it as a compliment, if their fons fhou’d tell them... 
there was fome room to doubt of their legitimacy : there may be 
abundance of truth in it, and yet very little decency. 


Magai- 
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29$  Magnificence of old, (the Prince reply’d,) 
Beneath our roof with Virtue cou’d refide; 
Unblam’d abundance crown’d the royal board, 
What time this dome rever'd her prudent Lord; 
Who sow (fo heav’n decrees) is doom’d to mourn, . 
{ 300 Bitter conftraint ! erroneous. and forlorn. 
Better the Chief, on Ilion’s hoftile plain 
Had fall’n furrounded with his warlike train ; 
Or fafe return’d, the race of. glory paft, 
New to his friends embrace, had breath’d his laft! - 
30$ Then grateful Greece with ftreaming eyes woud raife 
Hiftoric Marbles, to record his praife ; 
His praife, eternal.on the faithful fone, 
Had with tran{miffive honour grac’d his Son. 
Now {natch’d by Harpies to the dreary coaft, 
310 Sunk is the Hero, and his glory loft! 
Vanifh’d at once! unheard of, and unknown! 
And I, his Heir in mifery alone. - 
Nor for a dear, loft Father only flow 
The filial tears, but. woe fucceeds to woe: 


309. New fnatch'd by Harpies,8c0] The meaning of this ex- 
pietion is, that U/y/fes has not had the rites of fepulture. ‘This 
among the Ancients was efteem’d the greateft of calamities, as it 
hinder’d the Shades of the deceafed from. entering into the ilste 
ef the happy. - 


Cs- To 
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31 To tempt the {fpoufelefs Queen with am’rous wiles, 


_ Refort the Nobles from the neighb’ring Ifles; 


From Samos, circled with th’ Jossan main, 
Dalichinm, and Zacynthus’ fylvan reign: 
Ev’n with prefumptuous hope her bed t’afcend, 


320 The Lords of Ithaca their right pretend. 


Wo 
tw 


She feems attentive to their pleaded vows, 

Her heart detefting what her ear allows. 

They, vain expectants of the bridal hour, 

My ftores in riotous expence devour, 

In feaft and dance the mirthful months employ, 

And meditate my doom, to crown their joy. 
With tender pity touch’d, the Goddefs cry’d: 

Soon may kind heav’n a dure relief provide, 


V. 315. To tempt the foonfele{s Ductnammunnrefort the Nobles.) Ye 
8 necellary hs pecoacile the condu& of ‘the Suitors to srobabilicn 
fince it has {0 great a fhare in the procefs of the Odyffey, It may 
feem incredible that Penelope, who is a Queen, in whom the fu- 
preme power is lodg’d, fhould not difmifs fuch unwelcome intru- 
ders, efpecially fince many of them were her own fubje&s : Be- 
fides, it feems an extraordinary way of courtfhip in them, to ruin 
the perfor to whom they make their addreffes, 

To folve this objection we muff confider the nature of the Gre- 
cian governmemts: The chief men of the land had great authori- 
ty; Tho’ the government was monarchical, it was not defpotic ; 
Laertes was retir’d, and difabled with age; Telemachus was yet in 
his minority; and che fear of any violence either againft her owa 
perfon, or againft her fon, might deter Pemelope from ufing any 
endervosre to remove men of fuch infolence, and fuch power. 

acier 


Soon 
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Soon may your Sire difcharge the vengeance due, 
330 Andall your wrongs the proud oppreffors rue! 
Oh! in that portal fhou’d the Chief appear, 
Each hand tremendous with a brazen {pear, 
In radiant Panoply his limbs incas’d ; 
(For fo of old my father’s court he grac’d, 
335 When focial mirth unbent his ferious foul, 
O’er the full banquet, and the fprightly bowl) 
He then from Epfyré, the fair domain 
Of Ilas {fprung from Faj/on’s royal ftrain, 
Meafur’d a length of {eas, a toilfome length, in vain. 
340 For voyaging to learn the direful art 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart ; 


ceflary to explain this paflage. It feems at firft view, as if Ubjes 
had requefted what a good man could not grant, I/ns, fays Mentes, 
deny’d the Poifon, becaufe he fear’d the anger of the Gods; and 
the poifon it felf is call’d by Homer ‘Avdpopcvev, as if it were de= 
fign’d againft mankind. Exsffathius defends Ulyffes data i He 
intended, fays hes to employ it Fg beafts only, that infefted his 
country, or in hunting. He afligns another reafon, and fays thac 
the Poet is preparing the way to give an air of probabiliry to the 
deftru&ion of the Suitors. He poifons his arrows, that every 
‘wound may be mortal; on this account the poifon may be call’d 
civdpopévov ; for it is certain in the wars of Troy, poifon’d arrows 
were not in ufe, for many perfons who were wounded recover'd; 
fo that of neceffity ig muft be referv’d for domeftic occafions, 
From what has been faid we may colle& the reafon why s- 
chialus granted the poifon to Ubffes, and Ilus deny’d it; Anchiates 
was the frien@of Uses, and knew that he would nor employ it 
to any ill purpofe ; but Jias, who was a ftranger to him, was 
afraid left he thould abufe it. Esffathias, 


V. 341. To taint with deadly adr the barbed dart.) Yt is ne~ 


Co Obfervaré 
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Obfervant of the Gods, and fiernly juft, 

Ilus refus'd t’impart the baneful truft: 

With friendlier zeal my father’s foul was fir’d, . 
345 The drugs he knew, and gave the boon defir’d. 

Appear’d he now with fuch heroic port, 

As then confpicuons at the Zaphian court 5 

Soon fhou’d yon’ boatters ceafe their haughty ftrife,- 

Or each atone his guilty love with life. 
390 But of his with’d return the care refign ; 

Be future vengeance to the pow’rs divine. 

My fentence hear: With ftern diftafte avow'd, 

To their own diftri&ts drive the Suitor-crowd: - 

When next the morning warms the purple Eaft,... 
35 Convoke the Peerage, and the Gods attelt 5 

The forrows of your inmoft foul relate ; - 

‘And form fure plans to fave the finking ftate. 

Shou'd fecond love a pleafing flame in{pire, 

‘And the chafte Queen connubial rites require 5 
360 Difmifs'd with honour let her hence repair 

To great Icarius, whofe paternal care 


Will. 


v. 360. Difmifs'd with bemesy let her Bence repair.) Iwill lay 
before the reader literally what Knffathies obferves upon thefe.. 
words. There is a Soloecifm, fays he, in thefe verfes or words, 
that cannot be reduc’d to the rules of conftruétion, It fhould be. 


_ pattp, not enripa, GY ftw. flow thea comes the accufative cafe 
7 me <) 
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Will guide her paflion, and reward the choice 
With wealthy dow’r, and bridal gifts of price. 
Then let this didtate of my love prevail: 
36s Inftant, to foreign realms prepare to Gail, 
To learn your Father’s fortunes: Fame may prove. . 
Or omen’d Voice (the meffenger of Fove) | 
Propitious to. the fearch. Dire& your toil 
Thro’ the wide Ocean firft to fandy Pyle, 


to be ufed inftead of the nominative ? Aentes, adds he, may be . 
fuppos’d to have intended to have faid arortuor, (fend thy Mo- 
ther away ;) bur confidering, in the midft of the Sentence, that 
fuch advice was not fuitable to be given to Telemachns, he checks .. 
himfelf, and fupprefles xvrowtu{oy ; and no other word immedi- 
ately occurring, that requir’d an accufative cafe, he falls into a | 
Soleecifm. 

But perhaps this is more ingenious than true; tho’ Mentes was . 
in hafte when he fpoke it, Homer was not-when he compos’d it. 
Might not an error creep into the original by the negligence of a 
Tranfcriber, who might write Muripe for Mirnp ? This is the - 
more probable, becaufe the one ftands in the Verfe in every refpect. 
as well as the other. 

What Enjfathins adds is very abfurd : he fays that Telemachns. 
muft obferve both the interpretations, either fend thy Mother a- 
way, or let thy Mother retire. So that the advice was double, 
fend thy Mother away if thou doft not love her; but if thou art. 
uawilling to grieve her, let her recefs be voluntary. — 

V. 367. Omen’d Voice =mmmmmof Jove.] There is a difficulty m 
this Paflage. In any cafe of enquiry, any Words chat were heard 

accident were call’d by the Latins, Omens ; by Homer, the voice 

Jupiter ; and he ftiles them fo, becaufe it is thro’ his provi- 
dence chat thofe words come to our knowledge : xatos fignifies 
fame or rumour; and the Ancients refer’d all voices or founds to. 
Ixpiter; and ftil’d him Zeve wanuqaios, So that the voice of Fove 
implies any words that we hear by chance, from whence we can 
diaw any ching chat gives light co our concerns or enquiries. 

Dacier. Exfiathins. 


~ 
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370 Of Neffor, hoary Sage, his doom demand ; 


Thence {peed your voyage to the Spartan ftrand, 
For young Atrides to th’ Achaian coaft 
Arriv’d the laft of all the vitor hoft. 
If yet Ubyfes views the light, forbear, . 


375 Till the fleet hours reftore the circling year: 


But if his foul hath ‘wing’d the deftin'd flight; 
Inhabitant of deep difaftrous Night, 

~ Homeward with pious {peed repafs the main, 
To the pale Shade funereal rites ordain, 


380 Plant the fair Column o’er the vacant grave, 


A Hero’s honours let the Hero have. - 

With decent grief the royal dead deplor’d, 
For the chafte Queen feleét an equal Lord. 
Then let revenge’ your daring mind employ, 


385 By fraud or force the Suitor-train deitroy, 


And ftarting into manhood, {corn the boy. 
‘Haft thou not heard how young Oreftes fir’d 
With great revenge, immortal praife acquir’d ? 
His 


v. 3°. Haft thon not beard, 8c.] Ic may feem that this exam- 
ple of Oreffes does not come fully up to the purpofe intended : 
There is a wide difference in the circumflances: Oreffes lew an 
adulterer, and a fingle perfon, with an adulterefs. The defigns of 
Felemachus are not again{t one, but many .enemies ; neither are 
they adulterers, nor have they {lain the father of Telemachus, as is 
the cafe of Oreffes: nor is Penelope an adulterefs, The intent nee 

e 
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His virgin {word Agy/thus’ veins imbru’d » 
39° The murd’rer fell, and blood aton’d for blood,' 
O greatly blefs’d with ev'ry blooming grace! 
With equal fteps the paths of glory trace } 
Join to that royal youth’s, your rival name, 
And fhine eternal in the {phere of famcememen 
39F But my Affociates now my flay deplore, 
Impatient on the hoarfe-sefounding fhore: 
Thou, heedful of advice, fecure proceed; 
My praife the precept is, be thine the deed. 
The counfel of my friend (the Youth rejoin’d) 
400 Imprints conviction on my grateful mind. 
So Fathers {peak (perfuafive fpeech and mild 1) 
Their fage experience to the fav’rite child, 
But fince to part, for {weet refeétion due 
The genial viands let my train renew ; 
405 And the rich pledge of plighted faith receive: . 
Worthy the heir of Ishaca to give. 


fore af the Goddefs is only to thew what a glorious a it is to dew 
fend our parents: Oreffes, fays Mentes, is every where celebrated 
for honouring his father, gnd thou fhale obtain equal honour by . 
defending thy mother. 
The fenfe that watpopévevg here bears is remarkable, it fignifies 
‘not only a perfon who kills his own father, but who kills the fa- 
ther of any other perfon, Luffathins, . 


Defer 
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Defer the promis’d boon, (the Goddefs cries, 
Celeftial azure brightning ix her eyes) 
And'let me now regain the Reitbrian port: 

410 From Teme/#.return’d, your royal court 
I fhall revifit; and that pledge receive, 

And gifts, memerial of -our friendfhip, leave. . 
Abrupt, with eagle-fpeed the cut the sky; 
Inftant invifible to mortal eye. 

415 Then firft he recognis’d th’ Atherial.gueft; | 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaft: — 
Heroic thoughts infus’d his heart dilate, . 
Revolving much his father’s doubtful fate: 

At length compos’d, he join’d the fuitor-throng, . 

420 Hufh’d ‘in attention to the warbled fong. 


V. 413. emma With eagle- faced fhe cut the sky» 
Inftant invifible ; 
I pafs over the feveral interpretations that have been given to the: - 
word avirrase ; fome fay it implies fhe flew up the-chimney, &c. 
"In reality it fignifies a {pecies of an eagle ; but it may alfo fignify 
the fame as egaync (invifible,) either of the latter fenfes are natu- 
wal, or both together, Uke an eagle fhe difappear’d. Exftathins. : 
v. 420. Hafh’d in attention to the warbled fong.] There may be 
two reafons why this is inferted ; either the Suitors were pleas’d 
with the {weernefs of the fong, or the fubjeft of it; they fate 
‘attentive to hear the death of U/yffes, in the procefs of his ftory. 
This gives us a reafon why immediately Penelope defcended to ftop _ 
the fong; the fear’d left he might touch upon the ftory of UAffes, 
and fay that he dy’d in his return. This would have reduc’d her - 
to the utmoft neceffity, and fhe could not have deferr’d to marry. 
Piemins would have certainly found credit, for Poets his a 
, » ey’ 


es ie 


\ 
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His tender theme the charming Lyrift chofe 
Minerva’s anger, and the direful woes 
Which voyaging from They, the Victors bore, 
While ftorms vinditive intercept the fhore. 
425 The thrilling airs the vaulted roof rebounds, 
Reflecting to the Queen the filver founds. 
With grief renew'd the weeping fair defcends ;. 
Their fovereign’s ftep.a virgin. train attends : 
_ A-veil of richeft texture wrought, the wears, 
430 And fdent, to the joyous hall repairs. 
There from the portal, with her mild command 
hus gently checks the minftrel’s tuneful hand. 


Hev’d to be infpir’d by the Gods ; they were. look’d upon as Pro- 
hets, and to have fomething of divinity in them, as appearsfrom 
emodocus in the 8 book of the Odyffey. Befides there was a fur- 

er meceflity tu put a Mop to rhe fong. If Phemins had declar’d 

Bim to be dead, Pemelope could not have avoided marriage ;. if alives 

the Suitors might have defifted, or arm’d themfeives againft Usy/fes, 

and then their Deaths, one of the principal incidents of the Poems. 
could not have follow’d; neither could Telemachus have gone in 
fearch of his fgther, if he had foreknown his death, or fudden re- 
turn. It is therefore artful in the Poet to cut the fong fhort, he 
referves the ftory of Ulyffes for future narration, and brings all this 
about by a very probable method, by the interpofition of Penelopes 

'@ who requefts that fome other ftory may be chofen, a ftory chat 

. fhe can hear without forrow. 

_ . It is very cuftomary for women to be prefent at, the entertain- 
ments of men; as appears from the condu& of Helen, Arete, 
Nanficaa, and Penelope in divers parts of the Odyffey: She is here . 
introduced with the greateft decency; fhe enters not the room, but . 
flands with cears at the chrefhold; and even at that diftance ap- 
pears. with her face fhaded by aveiu, Enxfiathinas. 


Phemins § - 
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*Till Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 
In flumber clos‘d her filver-ftreaming eyes. 
465 Mean-time rekindl’d at the royal charms, 
Tumultuoys love each beating bofom warms;, 
Intemp’ rate rage a wordy war began ; ; 
But bold Telemachus affum’d the man. 
Inftant (he cry’d) your female difcord end,.. 
470 Ye deedlefs boafters! and the. fong attend: 
Obey that {weet compulfion, nor profane 
With diffonance the fmooth melodious ftrain.. 
Pacific naw prolong the jovial feaft; t 
But when the dawn reveals the rofy Eaft, 
475.1, to the Peers aflembled, thall propofe. 
The firm refolve I here in few difclofe. 
No longer live the cankers of my court; 
All to your feveral ftates with {peed refort; 
Wafte in wild riot what your land allows, 
480 There ply the early feaft, and late caroufe. 
But if, to honour loft, ’tis ftill decreed 
For you my bow! fhall flow, my flocks fhall bleed,. 
Judge and revenge my right, impartial Fove! | 
- By him, and all th’ immortal thrones above, 
48 5.(A facred oath) each proud oppreffor flain 
Shall with inglorious gore this marble fain... 


eae sen 


{ 
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Aw’d by the Prince, thas haughty, bold, and young, 
‘Rage gnaw’d the lip, and wonder chain’d the tongue. 
Silence at length the gay etmous broke, 


490 Conftrain’d a {mile, and thus ambiguous {poke, 


What God to your untutor’d youth affords 
This headlong torrent of amazing words? 


v. 491. The fpcech of Antihous.] Antinows and Earymachns are 
Tehacenfians, add are call’d the chief of the Suicors. It is therefore 
neceflary to diftinguifh their chara&ters ; Antinons 1s violent, and 
determin’d again{ft Ulyffes ; Enrymachus more gentle and fubrle; 
Antincns derides, Enrymachus flatters. 

This fpeech of Antinons is a conceal’d raillery ; he tells Te/emae 
chus, that Fove infpires his foul with wifdom, but means that his 
‘education has been fuch, that he had learn’d nothing from man ; 
he wifhes (out of a feemingly kind concern for him) that he may 
mever reign in Ishaca, becaufe the weightof a crown is a burthen; 
and concludes with mentioning his hereditary title to it, to infiinu- 
ate that is his by defcent only, and not by merit. 

Telemachaus, in his anfwer, wifely diffembles the affront of Ar 
tinons, he takes it in the better fenfe, and feems to differ only in 
opinion about the Regality. Think you, fays he, that to bea 
King is to be miferable? To be a King, in my judgment; is to 
enjoy affluence and honour. He afferts his claim to the fucceffion 
‘of his father, yet feems to decline it, to lay the fufpicions of the 
Suitors afleep, that they may not prevent the meafures he takes to 
obtain it. Exftathins. 

The {peech of Exrymachus confirms the former obfervation, that 
this Suitor is of amorefoftand moderate behaviour than Antinens : 
He cloaths ill defigns with a feeming humanity, and appears a 
friend, while he carries on the part of an enemy : Telemachus had 
faid, that if ic was the will of Fapiter, he would afcend the 
Throne of Ithaca: Exrymachus an{wers, that this was as the Gods 
fhou’d determine; an infinuation that they regarded not his claim 
from his father. Telemachus faid he would maintain himfelf in 
the poffeffion of his prefent inheritance ;: Esrymachus withes that 
no one may afrive to difpoffefs him ; the latent meaning of which 
is, we of your own country are fufficient for that defign.” If 
thefe obfervations of Exfathins be crue, EZ ns Was NOt a 
lefs enemy than Antinons, but a betcer diflembler. 


3 May 
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Phemius ! let a&ts of Gods, and Heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow’r have told, 
435 Attemper'd to the Lyre, your voice employ ; 
Such the pleas’d ear will drink with filent joy. 
But oh! forbear that dear, difftrous name, 
To forrow facred, and fecure of fame: 
My bleeding bofom fickens at the found, 
440 And ev’ry piercing note infli&s a wound. 

Why, deareft object of my duteous love, . 
(Reply’d the Prince) will you.the Bard reprove = 
Oft, Fove’s xtherial rays (refiftlefs fire) 

The chanter’s foul and raptur’d fong infpires 
445 Inftin& divine! nor blame fevere his choice, 
Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice: 


a 


Ve 443+ Oft Jove’s etherial rays, &c.] Telemachns here reproves 
his nace fo commanding “Phemins to defift, or not to make 
Ulyffes the iubje& of his fong ; by faying, that it was not in the 
Poet’s own power to chufe his fubje&, which was frequently dic- 
tated and infpired by the Gods. This is a particular inftance of | 
the opinion the Ancients held as to the immediate infpiration of 
their Poets. The words in the original evidently bear this fenfe. 
If the fubje® difpleafe you, tis mot the Poet oe upiter és to blame, 

' geho infpives men of invention, as he himfelf pleafes. And Mad. Da- 
cier ftrangely miftakes this paflage, in rendring it, ’tis mot the Poet 
but Jupiter who is the cane. of cur misfortunes, for ’tis he who dif- 
penfes to wretched ‘mortals good or evil as he pleafes. At the fame 
time fhe acknowledges the word aagusaé, which fhe here renders 
baborions, oF write: to fignify perfons of wit, in the beginning of 
ib. 4. and perfons of skill and ability in their art, in hb, 11. 
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For novel lays attract our ravifh’d ears; 
But old, the mind with inattention hears. 
Patient permit the fadly-pleafing ftrain ; 


450 Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain, 


And in the publick woe forget your own; 

You weep not for a perifh’d Lord, alone. 

What Greeks, now wand'ring in the Stygian gloom, 
With your Uses fhar'd an equal doom! 


45§ Your widow’d hours, apart, with female toil 


7 


And various labours of the loom, beguile ; 

There rule, from palace-cares remote and free, 

That care to man belongs, and moft to me. 
Mature beyond his years the Queen admires 


460 His fage reply, and with her train retires. 


+ 


Then {welling forrows burft their former bounds; 
With echoing grief afrefh the dame refounds ; 


Vv. 455. Your widow'd hours, apart, with female teil, 8ec.] Thele 
verfes are taken literally from the 6° book of the Ikad, except 
that voce is inferced inftead of aréasuce; Enffathins explains the 
paflage thus: Women are not forbid entirely to {peaks for women are . 
talking animals, dxrwrsv Eawov, they have the fanity of talking, and 
indeed ave rational creatures; but they muft net give too much ii- 
berty to that unruly member, in the company of men. Sophocles ad~ 
vifes well, — 


Tunes, puvadt xiopecy 4 otyh otgts. 
O woman, filence is the ornament of thy fex. Madam Dacier, tho’ 


_ the plunders almoft every thing, has {pared this obfervation. 


Fill 
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’Till Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 

In flumber clos’d her filver-ftreaming eyes. 

_ 465 Mean-time rekindl’d at the royal charms, 
Tumultuoys love each beating bofom warms;, 
Intemp’ rate rage a wordy war began ; ; 

But bold Telemachus affum’d the man. 

Inftant (he cry’d) your female difcord end,.- 

470 Ye deedlefs boafters! and the. fong attend: 
Obey that {weet compulfion, nor profane 
With diffonance the fmooth melodious ftrain. | 
Pacific naw prolong the jovial feaft ; ¢ 
But when the dawn reveals the rofy Eaft, 

475.1, to the Peers affembled, fhall propofe. 

The firm refolve I here in few difclofe. 

No longer live the cankers of my court; 

All to your feveral fates with {peed refort ; 

Wafte in wild riot what your land allows, 

480 There ply the early feaft, and late caroufe. 

But if; to honour loft, ’tis {till decreed 
For you my bow! fhall flow, my flocks fhall bleed,,, 
Judge and revenge my right, impartial Fove! | 

- By him, and all th’ immortal thrones above, 

48 5.(A facred oath) each proud oppreffor fain 

Shall with inglorious gore this marble ftain... 
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Aw’d by the Prince, thas haughty, bold, and young,. 
‘Rage gnaw’d the lip, and wonder chain’d the tongue. 
Silence at length the gay stmous broke, 
190 Conftrain’d a {mile, and thus ambiguous fpoke, 
What God to your untutor’d youth affords 
This headlong torrent of amazing words? 


v. 491. The fpeech of Antihous.] Antinous and Esrymachas are 
Tthacenfians, and are call’d the chief of the Suitors, Ic is therefore 
neceflary to diftinguifh their charaCters ; Antinons is violent, and 
determin’d againft Ulyffes ; Exrymachus more gentle and fubtle; 
Antinens derides, Enrymachas flatters. 

This fpeech of Antinons is a conceal’d raillery ; he tells Telema- 
chus, that Fove infpires his foul with wifdom, but means that his 

* -e¢ducation has been fuch, that he had learn’d nothing from man ; 
he wifhes (out of a feemingly kind concern for him) that he may 
Never reign in Ithaca, becaufe the weightof a crown is a burthen; 
and concludes with mentioning his hereditary title to it, to infinu- 
ate that is his by defcent only, and not by merit. 

Telemachus, in his anfwer, wifely diflembles the affront of A 
tinons, he takes it in the better fenfe, and feems to differ only ia 
opinion about the Regaliry, Think you, fays he, that to bea 
King is to be miferable? To be a King, in my judgment; is to 
enjoy affluence and honour. He afferts his claim to the fucceffion 
‘of his father, yet feems to decline it, to lay the fufpicions of the 
Suitors afleep, that they may not prevent the meafures he takes te 
obtain it. Exftathins. 

The {peech of Exrymachus confirms the former obfervation, that 
this Suitor is of a morefoftand moderate behaviour than Antinens : 
He cloaths ill defigns with a feeming humanity, and appears a 
friend, while he carries on the part of an enemy : Telemachus had 
faid, that if it was the will of $apiter, be would afcend the 
Throne of Ithaca: Exrymachus an{wers, that this was as the Gods 
fhou’d determine; an infinuation that they regarded not his claim 
from his father. Telemachus faid he would maintain himéelf in 
the poffeffion of his prefent inheritance : Esrymachus wifhes chat 
no one may arrive to difpoflefs him ; the tent meaning of which 
is, & we of your own country are fufficient for that defign.” If 
thefe obfervations of Exflathins be crue, E ss Was DOL A 
lefs enemy than Antinons, but a better diflembler. 
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May Jove delay thy reign, and cumber late 
So bright a genius with the toils of ftate! 
49$  Thofe toils (Telemachus {erene replies) 
Have charms, with all their weight, t’allure the wife. 
-Faft by the Throne obfequious Fame refides, | 
And Wealth inceffant rolls her golden tides. 
Nor let Antinous rage, if ftrong defire 
$00 Of wealth and fame a youthful bofom fire: 


~ Me ae“ 


Ele& by Hove his Delegate of {way, 2 
With joyous pride the fummons I’d obey, 
Whene’er Uly/es roams the realm of Night, 
Shou’d factious pow’r difpute my lineal right, 


$0 Some other Greeks a fairer claim may plead; 
To your pretence their title wou'd precede. t 
At leaft, the {ceptre loft, I ftill fhou’d reiga 
Sole o’er my vaffals, and domeftic train. | 
To this Exrymachus. To heav'n alone 
¢10 Refer the choice to fill the vacant Throne. | 
Your patrimonial ftores in peace poffefs ; i 
Undoubted all your filial claim confefs : | 
Your private right fhou’d impious pow’r invade, 
The peers of Ithaca wou'd arm in aid. 
gi But fay, that Stranger-gueft who late withdrew, | 
What, and from whence? his name and lineage fhew. 


| 
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His grave demeanour, and majeftic grace 
'  §peak him defcended of no vulgar race: 
Did he fome loan of ancient right require, 
20 Or came fore-runner of your {cepter’d Sire? 
Oh fon of Polybus! the Prince replies, 
No more my Sire will glad thefe longing eyes: | 
The Queen’s fond hope inventive ramour cheers, 
Or vain diviners’ dreams divert her fears. 
‘25 That ftranger-gueft the Taphiax realm obeys, 
A realm defended with incircling feas. 
 Mentes, an ever-honour’d name, of old 
High in Ulyfes’ focial lift inroll’d. 
Thus he, tho’ confcious of th’ztherial Gueit, 
“30 Anfwer'd evafive of the fly requett. 
Mean time the Lyre rejoins the fprightly lay ; 
Love-dittied airs, and dance, conclude the day. 
But when the Star of Eve, with golden light 
Adorn’d the matron-brow of fable Night ; 
“3 § The mirthful train difperfing quit the court, 
And to their feveral domes to Reft refort. 
A tow’ring ftructure to the palace join‘d; 
To this his fteps the thoughtful Prince inclin’d ; 


Is 
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In his pavilion there to fleep repaits; 

The lighted torch the fage Evryclea bears. 
(Daughter of Ops, the juft Pifenor’s fon, 

For twenty‘beeves by great Laertes won; 

In rofy prime with Charms attractive grac’d, 
Honour'd by him, a gentle Lord and chafte, 
With dear efteem: too wife, with jealous ftrife 
To taint the joys of fweet, connubial life. 
Sole with Teletsachus her fervice ends,, 

A child fhe nurs'd him, and a man attends.) 


/ by 


V. $40. The Sage Euryclea,] Eavyclea ae a vey aged perfon 3 


fhe was bought by Laertes, to nurfe Usffes ; in her old age 
‘attends Telemachus : She coft Laertes twenty oxen; that is, a cer- 
tain quantity of money (vane pstarrsxis) which would buy twent 
‘oxen: or perhaps the form of an ox was ftamp’d upon the m 
and from thence had its appellation. NT ae ree 
The fimplicity of thefe Heroic times is remarkable; an old wé- 
man is the only attendant upon the fon of a King: She lightshim 
to his apartment, takes care of his cloaths, and hangs them up at 
the fide of his bed. Greatnefs then confifted not in fhew, but in 
the mind: this condu& proceeded not from the meannefs of po- 
verty, but from the fimplicity of manners, Enfiathius. . 
Having now gone thro’ the firft book, I fhall only obferve to 
the Reader, that the whole of it does not take up the compafs of 
an entire day: When Minerva appears to Telemachus the Suitors 
‘were preparing £0 fir down to the banquet at noon; and the bufi- 
nefs of the book concludes. with the day. It is true, that the 
Gods hold a debate before the defcent of $7 and fome fimall! 
time muft be allow’d for that tranfaGion, It is remarkable, that 
there is not one Simile in this book, except we allow thofe three 
words to be ones ope ae avirase ; The fame obfervation is 
true of the frit book of the iad. See the Notes on that place. 


What 
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Whilft to his couch himéfelf the Prince addreft, 
gso The duteous dame receiv’d the purple veft: 
The purple veft with decent care difpos’d, 
The filver ring fhe pull’d, the door re-clos’d 
The bolt, obedient to the filken cord, | 
To the ftrong ftaple’s inmoft depth reftor’d, 
$55 Secur’d the valves. There, wrapp’d in filent thade, 
Penfive, the rules the Goddefs gave, he weigh’d ; 
Stretch’d on the downy fleece, no reft he knows, 
And in his raptur’d foul the Vifion glows, 
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Jupiter sends hij Eagles: 
Alkriest explains thts Prodizryp, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Council of Ithaca. 


Telemachus, #2 the affembly of the Lords of Itha- 
ca, complains of the smjuftice done him by the 
Suitors, and infifis upon their departure from 
- bis Palace; appealing to the Princes, and ex- 

citing the people to declare agatujt them. The 
Sxitors endeavour to juftsfy their flay, at leaft 


till be foall fend the Queen to the Court of. 


Jcarius ber father; which he refufes. There 
appears a prodigy of two Eagles, in the sky, 
which aw Augur expounds to the ruin of the 
Sxitors. Telemachus thes demands a Veffel 
to carry bim to Pylos and Sparta, there to ex- 

uire of his father’s fortunes. Pallas i the 

a of Mentor (an ancient friend of Ulyfles) 
helps him to a foip, affifts him 1s preparing ne-~ 
cfc for the voyage, and embarks with bim 
that night; which concludes the fecond day 
from she Opening of the Poem. 


The SCENE continues -in the Palace of 
Ulyffes in Ithaca, 


THE 
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.Rofe anxious from th’ inquietudes of Night. 


. THE 
SECOND BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 


TY OW red’ning from the dawn, the Morning ray’ 
Glow’d in the front of Heav’n, and gave the Day. 
The youthful Heroe, with returning light, 


A royal 


This book opens with the firft appearance of Telemachzs upon 
the ftage of ation. And Boffx oblerves the great judgment of 
the Poet, in beginning with the tranfactions of Ithaca in the ab- 
fence of Ulyffes: By this method he fets the conduct of Telemachns, 
Penelope, and the Suitors, in a ftrong poincof light; they all have 
a large fhare in the ftory of the Poem, and confequently ought to 
have diftinguifhing chara&ters. Ie is as neceflary in Epic Poetrys 
as it is on the Theatre, to let us immediately into the character of 
every perfon whom the Poet introduces: This adds gg picuicy to 
the ftory, and we immediately grow acquainted with each perfo- 
nage, and intereft our felves in the or ill fortune that attends 
them thro’ the whole relation, =~ ae oceans i 

: D 3. Telema~ 


e 
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s A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 
A two-edg’'d faulchion threaten’d by his fide, 
Embroider’d fandals glitter’d as be trod, 

And forth he mov’d, majettic as a God. 

- Then by his Heralds, reftlefs of. delay, 

10 To council calls the Peers: the Peers obey. 
Soon as in folemn form th’ affembly fate, 
From his high dome himfelf defcends in ftate. 
Bright in his hand a pond’rous javelin fhin’d ; 
Two Dogs, a faithfw guard, attend behind ;, 

| Pallas 


5] 


© \ % 


Telemachus ts now about twenty years of age: In the eleventh 
book, the Poer tells us, he was-an infant in. the arms of his moe 
ther when Uiofies fail’d to Troy; that Heroe was abfent near twen- 

years, and from hence we may gather the exa@ age of Telema» 

chus. He is every where defcrib’d as a perfon of piety to the Gods. 
of duty to his parents, and asa lover of his country: he is pru- 
dent, temperate, and valiant: and the Poet well fets off the im- 
porrance of this’ young Heroe, by giving him the Goddefs of War. 
and Wifdom for his conftant attendant. 
Ww 13. In his hand a pond’rons javelin fhin’d.] ‘The Poet de- 
{cribes Telemachns as if he were marching againft an enemy, or 
poing to a council of war, rather than to an affembly of Peers in 
as own country: T:wo reafons are affign’d for this conduc; eitter 
this was the. common ufage of Princes in thofe times, or Telema- 
thus might look upon the Suitors as enemies and confequently go 
to council in arms as againft enemies. Exffathias. 

v. 14. Two Dogs, 1s foithful guard, attend bebind.] This paffage 
has not efcap’d the raillery of the Critics; they look upon it as a 
mean defcription of a Heroe and a Prince, to pix him a brace of 
dogs only for his guards or attendants: But fugh was the fimpli- ~ 
city of ancient Pr.nces, that.except in war they had rarely any at- 
tendants of equipage.. And we may be confident, Homer copies 
after che cuftom of the time, uniefs we, can be fo abfurd as to a 


> 
rf 


- 
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I$ Pallas with grace divine his form improves, - 
And gazing crowds admire him as he moves. 
His Father’s throne he fill’d: while diftant ftood. 
The hoary Peers,.and Aged Wifdem bow’d. 
"Twas filence all, at latt gyptins {pokes 
20 Zgyptius, by his age and forrows broke: 
A length of days his foul with prudence crown’d, 
| A length of. days had bent him to the Ground. 
| 


| 
| : 
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His eldeft *hope in arms to Ilion came, 
By great Ulyjfes taught the path to fame; 
2, But (haplefs youth) the. hideous Cyclops tore 
His quiv’ring limbs, and quaff'd his {pouting gore. 
| | Three 


* Anii- 
ppns. 


pofe, he would feign low circumftances unneceffarily, thro’ a want 
of judgment. ) 
Virgil judg’d otherwife, and thought this circumftance worthy 
of his imitation. 
Quin etiam gemini cuftodes limine ab alto 
Procedunt, greffumque canes comitantar Herilem. 
_ Achilles is defcrib’d in the Iéad with the fame attendants, 
wommentine large dogs domeftick at his beard. B, 23? 


Poetry, obferves Daciers is like Painting, which draws the preat- 
eft beauties from che fimpleft cuftoms: and even in hiftory, we 
seceive a fenfible pleafure from the leaft circumftance that denotes 
ghe cuftoms of ancient times. It may be added, that the Poet, as 
well as the Painter, is obliged to follow the cuftoms of the age of 
which he writes, or paints: a modern drefs would ill become 
Achilles or Ulyffes, fuch 2 condu& would be condemned as an ab« 
Surdity in painting, and ought to be fo in poetry. — 
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Three fons cemain’d: ‘To climb with haughty fires 
The royal bed, Evrynonins afpires 5 | 
The reft with duteous love his griefs affwage, 


3° And eafe the Sire of half the cares of age. 


Yet ftill his' 4ntipbas he loves, he mourns, 


And as he ftood, he fpoke and wept by turns; 


Since great Ubjfés fought the Phrygian plains, 
Within thefé walle inglotious filence’ reigns. 
Say 


v. 3%. Yet fill bis Antrphus he loves, he weonrns.] Homer, fays 
Exftathins, inferts thefe particularities concerning the family of 
cgyptinss to give gn wir of truth co his ftory. It does not ap< 

ear that cLgyptins knew the certainty of the death of Antiphus ; 

or itis the Poet who relates it, and not the father ;) whence, as 
Dasier obferves, fhould he learn it? he only faments him, accor- 
ding to the prevailing opinion that all che companions of Ubffes 
were loft with U/yffes. 

V. 33... Since great Ulyfles, &<.] We are here told, that there 
never had been any council conven’d in Ithaca, fince the departure 
of Ubffes. The general defign and moral of the Odyffzy, is to in- 
form us of the mifchievous effe&s which the Abfence of a King 
and Father of a Family produces: We deprive, as Boffx obferves, 
the Poem of its very foul, and f{poil the Fable, if we retrench 
from it the diforders which the Suitors create in the abfence of 
Ulyffes, both in his family and dominions. Nothing can give us a 
greater image of thofe diforders, than what is here related : What 
muft a kingdom fuffer in twenty years, without a Ruler, without 
a Council to make Laws or punifh enormities? Such is the con- 
dition of Ithaca: Laertes is {uperannuared; Penelope opprefs’d by 
the violence of the Suitors; and Zelemachus to this times in his 
minority. 

It is very artful in the Poet to open the aflembly by cZgyprins : 
Telemachus was the perfon who conven’d it; and being the greateft 
perfonage prefent, it might be expected that he fhould oper sthe 
defign of it: But to give Zélemachus courage, who was young and 
AInexperienc’d, ¢Zgyptins firft rifes, and by praifing the perfon whe 
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35 Say then, ye Peers! by whofe commands we mect? 
Why here once more in folemn council fit? 
Ye young, ye old, the weighty caufe difclofe: 
Arrives fome meflage of invading foes? 
Or fay, does high neceflity of ftate 


40 Infpire fome Patriot, and demand debate! - 


The prefent Synod {peaks its author wife; 
Affit him, Fove! thou regent of the skies ! 
_ He fpoke. elenoachus with tranfport glows, 
Embrac’d the omen, and majettic rofe: 

4 (His royal hand th’imperial {cepter fway’d) 
Then thus, addrefliag to Aigyptins, Laid... 
i: Rev’rend old man! le here confeft he ftands 
By whom ye meet ; my grief your care demands, 
No ftory I unfold of publick woes, 

JO Nor bear advices of impending foes: 
Peace the bleft land, and joys inceffant crown; 
Of all this happy realih, I grievealonte, 
had fammon’d them (of whom he feems ignorant) gives Telema- 
chas to underftand he has friends among the aflembly: This he 
could no other way fo fafely have done, confidering the power of 


the Suitors. By this means, Zelemachns is encouraged to {peak 


rose » and arraign the diforders of the Suitors with the uunoft 
reedom, | 


rn 


D> For 
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For my loft Sire continual forrows {pring, : 

The great, the good; your Father, and your King, 

$$ Yet more; our houfe from its foundation bows,. 
“Our foes are pow’rful, and your fons the foes : 
Hither, unwelcome to the Queen they comey - 
Why feek they not the’ rich Icarian dome?" 
If the muft wed, froriy other hands require ” 

60 The dowry; Is Telemachus her Sire? 
Yet thro” my court the noife of Revel rings, 


And wattes. the wife frugality: of Kings. — 


v.54. Your Father, and your King.} Teleowachus here fets the 
charaGter of Ulyffes, as a King, in the moft agreeabie-point of: 
light: He-sul’d his people with the fame mildnefs as a father.rales 
his children, This muft needs have a very happy effe& upon the 
audience; not onlyas it thews. U/ffes to. have been.a -puagicac has 
nour ; but as it recalls the memory of the happinefs they receiv'd 
from that mild government, and obliquely condemns them of in- 
gratitude who had forgot it. By this method alfo the Poet inte- 
refts us deeply in-the fifferings of: Ubffes.; - we cannot fee 2 good 
man and goad King in diftref§. without: the: moft tender emo- 
t10ns. ve ae ; 
Vv. 55. Yet more——=onr honfe, &c.] What Telemachns tee fays 
has given offence to the Critics ; they think it-indecent for. a fon’ 
to fay, chat he bears with more regret the diforder of his family 
than the lofs of his father; yet this obje&ion will vanifh, if we 
weigh Penelope, Telemachus, and his whole pofterity,; againft the 
Gingle perfon of Ui. eS 

takes away this objection is, that Telemachus 


But what chiefly 
was ftill in hopes of his father’s return: for axaasca does not im-. 


ply neceffarily his death, but abfence :. and then both with juftice 
and decency, Telemachws. may fay that he grieves more for the de~ 
fruction of his family, than for the abfence of Ubfes. 


Searce 


— 
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Scarce all my-herds their luxury fuffice; 
Scarce all my wine their midnight houts fupplies. 
65 Safe in my youth, in riot ftill they grow, 

Nor. in the helplefs Orphan dread a foe. 
But come it will, the time when manhood grants 
More pow’rful advocates than vain complaints. 
Approach that hour! unfufferable wrong | 

. JO Cries to the Gods, and. vengeance fleeps too long. 
Rife then, ye Peers! with virtuous anger rife! 
Your fame revere, but moft th’ avenging skies. 
By all the deathlefs pow’rs that reign above, 
By righteous Themis and by: thund’ring Jove; ~ 


v. 63. Scarce all my herds their luxury faffce.]. : This paflage is 
ridicn by the Critics; they fet. it in Heaieks light, purge 
‘grow very pleafant upon it: Telemachus makes a fad outery be- 
‘caufe the Suitors eat his fheep, his beeves, and fatted goats; and 
at laft falls into tears. ‘Fhe cruth is, the riches of Kings and Prin- 
ces, in thofe early ages, confifted chiefly in flocks and cattle; thus 
cneas and Paris are defcrib'd as tending their flocks, gs. and 
Abraham in the {cripwres;.as abounding in this kind .of- wealth, 

Thefe Critics would form a different idea of the ftate and con- 
dition of: Telemachus, if they confider’d that he had been capable to 
maintain no fewer than an hundred and eight perfons in a man- 
ner very expenfive fer many years; for fo. many (with-theix atten- 
dants) were the Suitors, as appears from: the 16°5 book; and at 
the fame time he kept up the dignity of his own court, and liv’d 
with great hofpicality. 

Buc it.is a fufficient anfwer to the objeCtions againft this paf- 
fage, ta obferve, that-it is not the expence, but manner of it, that 
Telemachas laments: This he exprefily declares by the word pals- 
dies; and furely a fober man may complain iy ese luxury, with- 
out being arraigned of meannefs;. and againft profufton, without 
‘being condemaned for parfimony. 

Dé (Themis, 


J 


as 
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(Themis, who gives to countils, or denies 
Succefs; and humbles, or confirms the wit) 
Rife in my aid! fuffice the tears that ow 

For my loft Sire, nor add new woe to woe. . 
If eer he bore the {word to ftrengthen ‘ill, 


20 Or having pow’r to wrong, betray’d-the will; 


_On me, on me your kindled wrath affwage; 


_in his defence, 


And: bid the ‘voice of lawlefs riot rage. 
If ruin to our royal race ye doom, 
Be You the {poilers, and our wealth confume, 


v.75. Themis, whe gives to Coamcilsy or denies 
Success. } : 

Enfiathins obferves, that there was a cuftom to carry the ftatue of 
Themis to the ‘aflemblies in former ‘ei and carry it’ back again 
when thofe affemblies wese diffulv’d; and thus Zhemis may be 
{aid to form, and diffolve an aflembly. Dacier diflikes this afler- 
tion, as having no foundation in antiquity; fhe thinks that the 
affertion of Telemachas is general; that he intimates it is Juftice 
alone that eftablifhes the councils of mankind, and that Injuftice 
confounds and brings the wicked defigns of men to confufion. 

I have follow’d this interpretation, not only as it fuits beft with 


‘the ufual morality of Homer, but alfo as Fupiter is mention'd with 


Themis; and no fuch cuftom is pretended concerning his fatue. 
He is exprefily ftil’d by the ancients Zeis ayopatoe. In Sicily there 
was an Altar of Zsve ayopaios, or of Fupiter who prefides over Comn- 
cils, Enftathins from Herodotus. 2 

v. 84. Be You the fpoilers, and our wealth confame.] To under- 
ftand this paflage, we muft remember, as Ewffathias remarks, that 
Telemachus is pleading his Caufe before. the Itha:enfians;; them he 
conftitutes the Judges of his caufe: He therefore prevents an an- 
{wer which they might make, viz. We are not the men that are 
guilty of thefe outrages; Telemachus rejoins, “ Ie were better for 


-« me to fuffer from your hands; for by your quiefcence you 


“ make my affairs defperate:? an intimation that they thould rife 


Then 


chee ee ge — Ey sein 
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6@ And dafh’d th’ imperial {ceptre to the ground. 
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85 Then might we hope redrefs from jufter laws, - 


And raife all Ithaca to aid our caufe: 

But while your Sons commit th’unpunifh’d wrong, 

You make the Arm of Violence too trong. | 
While thus he {poke, with rage and grief he frown'd, 

The big round tear hung trembling in his eye: 7 

The Synod griev’d, and gave a pitying figh, - 

Then filent {atesmmaceat length stinons burns 

With haughty rage, and fternly thus returns. 


6s Oinfolence of youth! whofe tongue affords 


Such railing eloquence, and war' of words. 


Vv. 91. The big ronnd tear hung trembling in his qe] This 
paflage is not one of thofe, where the Poet can be blam’d for cau- 
fing a Heroe to weep. If we confider the youth of Telemachns, 
together with the tendernefs agreeable to chat time of life; the 
fubjeéts that demand his concern; the apprehenfion of the lofs of 
a father; and the defolate ftate of his mother and kingdom: All 
thefe make his readinefs co burft into tears an argument, not of 
any want of fpirit in him, but of true fenfe, and goodnefs of na- 
ture: and is @ great propriety, which fhews the right judgment 
of the Poet. : 
- -W. 95. Ob infolence of yorth, &c.] We find Antinons always 
fetting himfelf in the ftrongeft oppofition to Te/emachus; and there- 
fore, he is the firft that falls by the {pear of Usffes; the Poet ob- 
ferves juftice, and as Autinoms is the firft in guilt, he is the firft 
an punifhment. What Antinons fays.in this {peech concerning the 
treachery of the female fervant of Penelope, prepares the way for 
the punifhment Uspffes inflicts on fome of the maids in the con- 
clufion of the Poem: This is an a& of Poetical juftice; and it is 
as neceffary in Epic as in Tragic Poetry, to reward the juft, and 
punifh the guilty, Eajfathins. ie 


Studious 
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Studious thy country’s worthies to defame, 
Thy erring voice difplays thy Mother’s fhame. 
Elufive of the bridal day, the gives . 
100 Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 
Did not the fun, thro’ heav’n’s wide azure roll’d,. 
~ For three.long years the royal fraud behold?. 
While the, laborious im delufion, {pread: 
The {pacious loom, and 'mix'd‘the various thread :- 
ROS Where as to life the wond’rous figures rift, 
Thus {poke th’ inventive Queen, with artful fighs  . 


V.-99.  Eluftue of the bridal day, fhe gives 

Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. | 
It will be neceflary to vindigate the chara&er of Penelope the’ He 
roine of the Poem, from the afperfions of Antinons. It muft be 
confeft that fhe’has a very hard game to play, fhe neither dares 
confenr, nor deny; if fhe confents, the injures U/yffes, whom the 
fill expeéts to return; tf fhe denies, fhe endangers the Throne, 
and the life of Telemachns, from the violence of the Suitors; fo 
that no other method is lefe but to elude their addrefles. 

I muft not conceal, what Exfathins has mention’d from fome 
Authors, as Lycophron, &c. who fay that Penelope was xacoupid'e, 
in plain Engl:{b, an Harlot; and he quotes Herodotus, as affirming 
that fhe had a fon, named Pan, by Hermes ; but the Bifhop declares 
it is alla fcandal; and every body muft conclude the: fame, from 
her conduG, as defcrib’d in Homer. 

To vindicate her in this place, we muft confider who it is that 

eaks: Antinoxs, an unfuccefsful Lover : and what he blames as 2 
crime, is really her glory; he blames her becaufe the does not 
comply with their defires; and it had been an aét of guilt to have 
comply’d. He himfelf fufficiently vindicares her in the conclufion 
ef his fpeech, where he extols her above a'l the race of woman- 
kind: fo that the feeming inconfiftence of Penelpe muft be impu- 
ted to the neceflity of her affairs: the is artful, but not criminal. 

“The original fays, fhe deceiv’d the Suitors by her meflages; a 
plain intimation, that fhe us’d no extraordinary familjarities with 
her Admirers; and thro’ the whole courfe of the Poem hhe fel- 
dom appears in theirs Affemblies, 

‘« Thor 
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, “ Tho’ cold in death Uhy/es breathes no more, -- - 
© Ceafe yet a while to urge the bridal hour; 
“ Ceafe, ‘till to great Laertes 1 bequeath 
BIO « A task of grief, his ornaments.of death, 
«. Eeft when the Fates. his royal afhes claim, 
«# The Grecian nmatrons taint my fpotlefs fame;. 
+ When he, whem: living- mighty realms:obéy'd,. | 
‘* Shall want.in death-a fhroid:to-grace. his fhade. 
11f Thus the: at once the gen’rous train complies,. | 
Nor fraud miftrufts in virtue’s fair difguifes 
The work fhe ply'd; but ftudious of delay, 
By night revers’d te labours of the day. 
While thrice the fun his annual-journey' made,. 
120 The conftious lamp the. midnight fraud furvey’d 5 
Unheard, unfeen, three years her arts prevail ;- 
Fhe foerth, her maid unfolds th’ amazing tale. 


Vv. 109. Ceafe, ’sill to great Laerces I bequeath : 
A task of grief, his ornaments of death]. - 


It was an ancient cuftom w dedicate the fineft, pieces of Weaving < 


and Embroidery, to honour the funerals of the dead: arid thefe 
were ufually wrought by the. neareft relauons in their life time. 
‘Thus in the 22¢ Iliad; Andromache laments, that the body of Heder 
mut be expofed to the air, without thofe ornaments. 
aman TAD TO LAT EU LOYapolTs KEoVl ads 
Ast ld. re xs yapieiley TeTvy dv HEpot PUVEIKOR. 
And the mother of Exryalus in Virgil, to her fon. 


wm~Nec te tna fonera mater 
Produxi, preffive oculos, axt unlnera lavi; 
Vefte tegens, tibi quam noétes feffina diefque. 
-  Ungebam, & tela curas folabar anil, w. 
mae we 


A 
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We faw, as unperceiv’d we teok our ftand, | - .. 
The backward labours of her -faithlefs hand... - 
125 Then urg’d, fhe perfects her illuftrious toils ; 
A wond’rous monument of female wiles! | . 
But you, oh Peers!, and thou, oh Prince! pive ear: 
(I {peak aloud, that ev'ry Greek may hear) .- .. . «. 
Difmils the Queens and_ if: her fire appraves,i . ° 
130 Let -him efpoufe her to the Peer fhe loves: +. : 
Bid inftant to prepare the bridal train, 
Nor let a race of. Princes wait in vain. | 
Tho’ with a grace divine her foul is blet,, 
And all Minerva breathes: within her breaft,. =. | 
13 In wond’rous arts than woman mofe-renown’d, =: 
And more than woman with deep wiftom crown'd; .-: 
Tho’ Tyre nor Myceye match her Name,  « . : 
' Nor great Alcmena,. (the proud boafts of Fame) 
Yet thus by heav’n adorn’d, by heav’n’s decree 
140 She fhines with fatal excellence, to thee: | 
| With thee, the bowl we drain, indulge the feaft, 
?Till righteous heav’n reclaim her ftubborn breaft. 


v. 140. She fhines with fatal excellence to thee:} Enftathins ob- 
ferves, that ntinexs in the opening of his Speech throws the 
fault upon Penelope, to engage the favour of the multitude: Bur 
being confciows that he had faid things which Penelope would re- 
fent, be exrols her in the conclufion of it, He aferibes an obfti- 
aang of virtue to her, and by this double condu& endeavours to 

e both Penelope and the multitude his friends, 
Rr Re hac ae RE ae 
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What tho’ from pole to pole refounds her name! ; 

The fon’s deftruction waits the mother’s fame: 

For ’till the leaves thy court, it is decreed, , . 

Thy bowl to empty, and thy flock to bleed. 
While yet he {peaks, Telemachns teplies. 

Ev’n Nature ftarts, and what ye ask denics, 


Thus; . 
v. 147. Telemachus’s rey. | Telemachas every where {peaks 
with an opennefs and bravery of fpirit; this fpeech is a teftimony 
of it, as well as his former; he anfvetechiehy: to the difmiffion 
of Penelope, fays it would be an offence againft Heaven and Earth ; 
and concludes with a vehemence of expreffion, and tells Antinons 
that fuch a word, sv4ov, fhall never fall from his tongue. 
The Critics have found fault with one part of the fpeechs a6: 
betraying a {pirit of avarice and meannefs.in Telemachhs: 


Flow to Icarius, in the bridal hours 
Shall I, by wafte undone, refund the dow’r? 


They think it unworthy of Telemachus to make the Dower of 
Penelope an argumene againft her difmiffion, and confequently 
aferibe his detention of her, not to duty, but to covetoufnefs. To 
take away this objection, they point the verfes in a different man- 
ner, and place a ftop after avcrimsy, and then the fenfe runs thus : 
«¢ I cannot confent to difmifs her who bore me, and nurs’d me in 
«¢ my infancy, while her husband is abfent, or perhaps dead; be-" 
“¢ fides, hard would be the Punifhment I fhould fuffer, if I fhould 
s¢ voluncarily fend away Penelope to Icarius, . ~ a 
- Dacier diffikes this folution, and appeals to the cuftoms of thofe 
Ages; to juftify her opinion: If a fon fore’d away his mother fron 
his houfe, he was obliged to reftore her dower, and all fhe brought 
in marriage to her husband: Buc if fhe retir’d voluntarily t en- 
gage ina fecond marriage, the dower remain’d with the fon ag 
lawful heir. This opinion of Dacier may be confirm’d from 
Demofthencs in his orations, xa! uote Tavta avdpcs avrg TeALUTH- 
Tarlor, aronmovoen Toy o1KOY, Kal KooMIcaiMn Tiy Mprixa. After- 
wards upon the deceafe of her husband, leaving his family, and receiv-~ 
ing back her portion, &c. The fame Author adds, that the reafon 
why the Suitors are fo urgent to fend away Penelope, is that the 
- may chufe to marry fome one of them, rather than return to Ica- 

- rins 3 
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Thus, fhall Tthus repay a mother’s cares; 

r¥O Who gave me life, and nurs’d my infant years?? 
While fad on foreign fhores Uses. treads,. 
Or glides a ghoft with unapparent hades, 
How to Icarius inthe, bridal hour 
Shall I, by wafte undone, refund the dow’r ? 

I$$ How from my father fhould I vengeance dread?” 
How would my mother curfe my hated head ?. 
And while in wrath, to vengeful Fiends the cries,. 


How from their: bell would vengeful Fiends arife ?: 
Abhorr’d 


vias; fo that Telemachus only takes hold of their argument for hes 
difmiffion, in order to derain her. They addrefs’d Penelope more 
for the fake of her riches than her beauty, (for fhe muft be about 
forty years old) and he tells them, that if he fends her away againft 
her confent, he muft reftore thofe riches, which. they covet more 
than the- perfon of Penelope. This I confefs is very refin’d; and 
pethaps it may be fofficient to take off. the.objeGion of covetonf- 
nefs in Telemachaus, to underftand no more than what the words:ae 
the firft view feem to imply, .vix. an abhorrence of their riots, 
defcrib’d by Telemachns to have rifen to fuch a degree as to have 
almoft ruin’d his kingdom, and: made’their demands impofkble. I 
fee nothing unnatural or mean in this interpretations efpecially if. 
we remember that the prodigious diforders of his family enter in- 
to the effence of the Poem. The greater the diforders are, the 
greater are the fufferings of Uly/fes.. 
‘v. 155, How from my father Thon I vengeance dread?] There is 
an ambiguity ia the.word Father; .ic may either fignify Larius or 
Ubffes, as Expathins obferves: but I think tbe context determines 
the perfon to be Usffes; for Telemachus believes him to be yet 
living, and confequently might fear his vengeance, if he offer’d 
apy indignity to Penelope. 
v.157. And while in wrath to vengefal Fiends fhe cries, 
| How from their hell would vengeful Fiends arife? 
In the ninth Iliad we are told that the father of Phenix impreca- 
ted the Furies againft his fon, | s 
wy 
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Abhorr’d by all, accurs’d my name would grow, 

, 160 The earth’s difgrace, and Humankind my foe. 
If this difpleafe, why urge ye here your flay? 
Halfte from the court, ye fpoilers, hafte away : 
Wafte in wild. riot what your land allows,. 
There ply the early feaft, and late caroufe.. 

| 165 But if, to honour lof, ‘tis ftill decreed | 
For you my bowl fhall flow, my flocks thall bleeds. | 
Judge and affert my right, impartial Zoue! . a 
By him, and all th’ immortal hoft above, 
CA facred oath) if heav’n the pow’r fupply, 7 

| 170: Vengeance I vow, and for your wrongs ye die, 


; My fire with-curfes loads my hated head, 
Jind cries © Te Furies!. barren be his bed. 

ernal Jove; the vengeful Fiends below; ’ 
Aiud ruthlefs Proferpine, confirm'd his. vew. 


Bi the fame book the Furies-hear the curfes of Althea upon her 
Dy 
She beat the gronnd, and call’d the Pow'rs beneath, 
. On her own fon to wreak her brother's death, 
{ Hell heard her curfes from the realms profound, 
| And the fell Fiends. who walk the nightly roand. 


Thefe paffages:fhew the opinion the Ancients had of the honour 

due from children to parents, to be fuch, that. they believ’d there 

were Furies particularly commiffion’d to punifh thofe who fail’d 

an that refpeét, and to fulfil the imprecations made againft ’em by 

| their offended parents. There is a greatnefs in chis Idea, and it 

| muft have had an effect ia the obedience of the youth. We fee 
Zilemachus is full of the fenfe of it. Dacer, . - 


With 


SI 
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With that, two Eaples from a mountain’s height 
By Fove's cominand direét their rapid flight; « 
Swift they defcend with wing to wing conjoin’d, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. 


17§ Above th’affembled Peers they wheel on high, 


And clang their wings, and hovering beat the. sky 5 
With ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 

And fhricking loud denounce approaching fate. | 
They cuff, they tear, their cheeks and necks they rend, 


\ 


180 And from their plumes huge drops of blood defcend, — 


Then failing o’er the domes and’ tow’rs they fly, 
Full tow’rd the Eaft, and mount inté the sky. 


Vv. 171; Gt. The Prodigy of the two Eagles.] This’prodigy is 
ufher’d in very magnificently, and’ the verfes are lofty and fono- 


rous. The Eagles are U/ffes and Telemachus; By Jove’s command . 


they fly from a monntain’s beight: this denotes that the two 
Heroes are infpir’d by Fapiter, and come from the country to the 
deftrugtion of the Suitors: The eagles fly with wing to wing cone 
Join’d ; this fhews, that they a& in concert, and unity of councils: 
At firft they float spon the wind; this implies the calmnefs and fe- 
crefy of the approach of thofe Heroes: At laft they clang their 
svings, and hovering beat ‘the skies; this fhews the violence of the 
aflaule: With ardent eyes the vival train they threat. Thisy as the 
Poet himf-if interprets it, denotes the approaching fate of the 
Suitors. Then failing oer the domes and tow’rs they fly Fall teward 
the Eaf?; this fignifies that the Suirors alone are not doom’d to’ 
deftruction, but that the men of Ithaca are involv’d in danger, as 
EHalisherfes interprets it. : 


Nor te the Great alone i's death decreed ; 
| We, and ony guilty Ithaca maf? bleed. - 


See here the natural explication of this prodigy, which is very 


Appenious! Exftathias, verbatim, 
The 


i a 
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‘The wond’ring Rivals gaze with cares oppreft, 
And'‘chilling horrours freeze in every hreaft. 

18s Till big with knowledge of approaching woes 
The Prince of Augurs, Haltherfes, rofe: _ 
Prefcient he view’d th’aerial traéts, and drew 
A fure prefage from ev'ry wing that flew. 

Ye fons (he cry'd) of Ithaca give car, 

190 Hear all! but chiefly you, oh Rivals! hear, 
Deftruction fure o’er all your heads impends 5 
Ulyfes comes, and death his fteps attends. 

Nor to the Great alone is death decreed ; 
We, and our guilty jhaca mutt bleed. . 

19” Why ceafe we then the wrath of heav’n to flay? - 

| Be humbled all, and lead, ye Great! the way. 
For lo! my words no fancy’d woes relate: 

I fpeak from {cience, and the voice is Fate. 
' When great Uses fought the Phrygian fhores 

200 To .fhake with war proud Ilon’s lofty tow’rs, ° 

; Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foretold ; 

_ Heav’n feaP'd my words, and you thofe deeds behold, 

I fee (I cry’d) his woes, a countlefs train ; 


I {ee his friends Seneea beneath the main; 
How 


Ve 203. Z Ife (Ley WCRl wenememens 
I fee his gy bilieg e’erwhehn’d, Sic.) 
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20s How twice ten year's from ‘fhore to fhore he roams} 
Now twice ten years are pat, and now he comes! 
To whom Eurymachuieee:Fly Dotard, fy! ° 
With thy wife dreams, and fables of the sky. 
Go prophefy at home; thy fons advife: 

210 Here thou art fage in vaines! better read the skies, 
Unnumber'd Birds glide thro’ th’ aerial way, 
Vaprants of air, and unforeboding ftray. 

Cold in the tomb, or in the deeps below 
Ubyfes lies: oh wert thou laid as low! 

21¢ Then would that bufy head:no broils fuggeft, 

Nor fire to rage. Telemachus’s breaft. 


In three lines ( obferves Eaftathins) the Poet gives us the whole 
Odyffey in Miniature: And it 1s wonderful to think, that fo plais 
a fubje& fhould produce fuch variety in the procefs of it. ri- 
fotle obferves the fmplicity of Homer’s plattorm; which is ne 
more than this: A Prince is abfene from his country ; Neptune 
.deftroys his companions ; in his abfence his family is diforder’d by 
many Princes that addrefs his wife, and plot againft the life of 
his only fon, bur at laft after florms he returns, -pusithes 
the Suitors, and re-eftablifhes his affairs: This is all ‘that is eflen- 
tial to the Poem, the reft of it is made up of Epifodes, And yet 
with what miracles of Poetry (jpeciofa miracnla, as Horace ftiles 
them,) has he furnith’d out his Poem? 

V..2097. The fpeech of Eurymachus.} It has been obferv’d; that 
Hemer is the father of Oratory as weil as Poetry; and it muft be 
confefs’d, that there is not any one branch of it that is not to be 
found in his Poetry. The Invettive, Perfuafive, Ironical, és. may 
all be gather’d from it. Nothing can be better adapted to the pur- 
pofe than this fpeech of Esrymachas : He is to decry the credit of 
the prediGions of Halitherfes: he derides, he threats, and defcribes 
him as a venal Prophet. He is fpeaking to the multitude, and 
endeavours to bring Halitherfes into contempt, and in order to it 
he ufes him contemptuoiily, 


2 a From 
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¥rom him fome bribe thy venal tongue requires, 
And Int’reft, not the God, ‘thy voice infpires, 
His guide-lefs youth, if thy experienc’d age - 
20 Miflead fallacious into idle rage, 
‘Vengeance deferv’d thy malice fhall reprefs, 
And but augment the wrongs thou would’ft redrefs, 
Telemachus may bid the Queen repair _ 
To great Icarius, whofe paternal care 
29 Will guide her paffion, and reward her choice, 
With wealthy dow’r, and bridal gifts of price. 
Till the retires, determin’d we remain, | 
And both the Prince and Augur threat in vain: 
His pride of words, and thy wild dream of fate, 
3O Move not the brave, or only move their hate. 
Threat on, oh Prince! elude the bridal day, 
Threat on, ’till all thy ftores in wafte decay. 
True, Greece affords a train of lovely dames, 
In wealth and beauty worthy of our flames: 
35 But never from this nobler {uit we ceafe; 
For wealth and beauty lefs than virtue pleafe, 
To whom the Youth. Since then in vain I tell 
_ My aum’rous woes, in filence let them dwell. 
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But heav'n, and all the Greeks, ‘have heard my wrongs: 
240 To heav’n, and all the Greeks, redrefs belongs. 
Yet this I ask (nor be it-ask’d in vain) 
A bark to waft me o’er the rolling main.; 
The realms of Pyle and Sparta to explore, 
And feek my a from fhore to fhore: 
245 If, or to Fame his doubtful fate be known, 
Or to be learn’d from Oracles alone ?: 
If yet he lives, with patience I forbear 
*Till the fleet hours reftore the circling year; 
But if already wand’ring.in the train 
250 Of empty fhades, I meafure back the main; 
Plant the fair column o’er the mighty dead, 
And yield -his confort to the nuptial bed. 


V. 239. «mm all the Greeks have beard my wrongs} It is nes 
ceflary for the Reader to carry in his mind, that this Affembly 
confifts not only of the Peers, but of the People of Ithaca: For 
to the People Telemachus here appeals. 

Ic is evident, that the place of ‘the: tens? was at leaft o 
to the Air in the upper parts: for otherways h ould Ee 
gies be vifible to the Suitors? and fo very plainly as to be difco- 
ver'd to threat them with their eyes? There was no doubt a place 
fet apart for Council, ufually in the market: For Telemachns is 
faid to feat himfelf in his father’s throne, in the beginning of this 
book: Buc Ulyffes had been abfent twenty Pah and therefore if 
is evident, that-his thrqne had ftood in the fame place for. the {pace 
of ewenty years. It is paft concradi€tion, that in Athens and other 
cities of Greece there were Bovasutipia, public Halls for the conful- 

ation of affairs. 


2 He 


ow fhould the Ea- 
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He ceas’d; and while abath’d the Peers attend, 
_ Mentor arofe, Ubyfas’ faithful friend : 
25§ [When fierce in arms he fought the fcenes of war, 
«« My friend (he cry’d) my palace be thy care; 
“ Years roll’d on years my god-like fire decay, : 
« Guard thou his age, and his behefts obey.] 

Stern as he rofe, he caft his eyes around . 
260 That flath’d with rage; asid as he {poke, ‘he frown’d- 
_ O never, never more! let King be juft,. | 

Be mild in pow’r, or faithful to his truft! 
Let Tyrants govern with an iron. rod, 
Opprefs, deftroy,.and be the fcourge of God ; 


v. 254. Mentor arefe, Ulyfles’ faithful friend.] The name of 
Mentor is another inftance el gratitude of our Poet’s temper» 
it being the fame which belong’d to a friend of his by whom he 

‘ swas entertain’d:in Ithaca, during a defluxion on his eyes which 
feiz’d him in his voyages: and at whofe houfe he is faid to have 
laid the plan of this Poem. This character of Mentor is well 
fuftain’d by his fpeech, and by the affiftance he gratefully gives to 
young Telemachus on all occafions. 

v.258. Guard thom my Sirt, and his behefis obey.]' The origi- 
nal fays only, ‘“ Obey the old man, Enffathins rightly determines, 
that the expreflion means Laertes. The Poet lofes no opportunity 
of giving Ubffes an excellent charaéter; this is as neceflary as con- 
tinually so repeat the diforders of the Suitors, 


Servetay ad imson 


Qualis ab incepte procefferit, & fibi conftet. 


This conduét contributes admirably to the defign of che Poem; and 

when the Poet in the unravelling of his Fable comes to reward 

pe barat the chief ators, we acknowledge his juftice in the 
eat 


of the Suitors, and re-eftablifhment of Ubjfes. . 
Vou. I, E Since 
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265 Since he who.like afather-held'hisrein, = 8 
So foon forgot, was, fef anil mild in vaia!.... -. . 
Trug.-while: my friead is griev'd,> bis: gricfs fare; | - 
Yet now-the Rivals ave my finalle(tccare: 9’ 
They, for the mighty: mifaieés they duvife, 


270 Ere long fhall: payssnetheir forfeit fives: the price. 


But againft you, -ye- Greeks! ye coward train, 
Gods! ow my ‘foil-is movid with jdt diffam? | 
‘Dumb ye all ftarid, and not one tongue affords 

His injur’d Prince the little aid-of words. |. 


a7 While yet he {poke, Eeoczitas.vejoym'd: = 


O pride of words; ‘and arragance ‘of misd!. 
Would’ft thou to rife in arms the Greeks advife? 

‘Join all'your pow'rs! in arms, ye’ Greeks, ariel °° 
Yet would your pow’ts in vain our firength oppofe 3 ; 


280 The valiant few-o’ermatch an hoft of foes. 


‘Should great Usyffes fern: appear in afms, 
While the bow! circles, and the banquet. warms; 
3 2 Tho’ 


v.282. While the bowl circles, and the banquet warms.) The 
original is not-without ‘obfcurity ;- it-fays, @tps Aarti: OF, in the 
time of the banquet, Enflarbims interprets it, 18 ave spatrysvlos 
auros, The Wine as it were fighting on their fide, and this agrees 
- “with what follows. = 

The defign of this fpeech is ‘to deter the people of Isbaca from 
Tifing in the caufe of Uly/fes: Mentor fpeaks jultly; Leccritns info- 
dently: Adentor fets before them the worth of Uses; Leocritus 

‘ghee: power of the Suitors: Adenter {peaks like @ brave «man ; 
Leocritus 
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Tho’ to his breaft his fpoufe with tranfport flies, 
Torn from het breaft,:that hour, Ubjes dice. 
235 But hence retreating to your domes repairs 
To arm the veftel, Mentor! be thy care, 
And Halitherfes! thine: be each his friends 
Ye lov'd the father: go, the fon attend. | 
But yet, I truft, the boafter means to ftay 
2.90 Safe in the court, nor tempt the wat’ry way. 
Then, with a rufhing found, th’ Affembly bend 
Diverfe their fteps: the rival rout afcend 
The royal dome; while fad the Prince explores 
The neighb'ring main, and forrowing treads the fhores: 
oe , al There, 


3 


Lescritns (obferves Enffathins) like 2 coward, who wanting true 
. courage, flies to the afliftance of wine to raife a falfe one. 

Perhaps it may be objected, that there is not a fufficient diftine 
&tion in the chara@ers of the feveral Suitors; they are all defcrib’d 
as infolent voluptuaries. But tho’ they agree in this general cha- 
raéter, yet there is fomething diftinguithing in the particular per- 
fons: Thus Antinoms derides, Esrymachns covers villainy with 
mildnefs, Antinens is ever the foremoft in outrage, Esryweachns 
generally his fecond: A greater diftin&tion is neither neceflary, 
nor poffible to be reprefented. What the Poet is to defcribe, is 
the infolence of the Suitors, and the diforders they create in his 
family and kingdom; he is oblig’d to dwell upon thefe circum- 
Stances, becaufe they are effential to his defign: and confequently 
opel general refemblance of their characters, is not a fault in the 
Poet. 

v.291. Then, with a rafhing found, &c.] The Affembly which 
was conven’d by Téelemachus, is broke up in a riotous manner by 
-Leocritus, who had no right to diffolve ic. This agrees with the 
lawlefs ftate of the country in the abfence of its King, and fhews 
(fays Enjlathins) that the Suitors had ufurp’d the chief Authority. 


E 2 There 
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295 There, as the waters o’er his hands he hed, 
The royal {uppliant to Mimerva pray’d, 
O Goddefs! who defcending from the skies - 
Vouchfaf'd thy prefence to my wond’ring eyes; 
By whofe commands the raging deeps I trace, 

300 And feek my fire thro’ ftorms and rolling feas! 
Hear from thy heav’ns above, oh warrior-maid! 
Defcend once more, propitious to my aid. | 
Without thy prefence vain is thy command ; 
Greece, and the rival train thy voice withftand. 

30g  Indulgent to his pray’r, the Goddefs took 
Sage Menter’s form, and thus like Mentor {poke, 

O Prince, in early youth divinely wife, 

Born, the U/yffes of thy age to rife! 
If to the fon the father’s worth defcends, 

310 O’er the wide waves fuccefs'thy ways attends: 


There is a fine contrafte between the behaviour of Telemachus 


and that of the Suitors. They return to repeat their diforders and 
debauches; Telemachus retires to fupplicate the Goddefs of Wif- 
dom, to affift him in his enterprizés. Thus the Poet raifes the 
charaGter of Telemachus; he has fhew’d him to be a youth of a 
ats {pirit, a good Speaker, and here reprefents him as a perfon 
of piety. 

ts aor. The Speech of Minerva.}] This fpeech of Minerva is 
fuited to encourage a young man to imicatethe virtue of his father, 
snd not to fuffer himfelf to be overcome by any appearance of 
difficulties. She fers his father before his eyes, and cells him; 
there was never any danger which he durft not encounter; if he 
fhould fuffer himfelf co be difcouraged, he would prove himfelf 
an unworthy fon of a brave Father, Dacier. Enftathins. | 


To 
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To tread the walks of death he ftood prepar'd, 
And what he greatly thought, he nobly dar’d. 
Were not wife fons defcendant of the wife, 
And did not Heroes from brave Heroes rife, | 
3!1f Vain were my hopes: few fons attain the praife 
Of their great fires, and moft their fires difgrace, 
But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 
And all Penelope thy foul infpires, 
Go, and fucceed! the rival’s aims defpifes 
320 For never, never, wicked man was wife. 
Blind they rejoice, tho’ now, ev’n now they fall; 
Death haftes amain: one hour o’erwhelms them all! 
And lo, with {peed we plow the wat’ry way; 
My pow’r fhall guard thee, and my hand convey: 
325 The winged veffel ftudious I prepare, 
Thro’ {eas and realms companion of thy care. 
| Thou to the court afcend; and to the fhores 
(When night advances) bear the naval ftores; _ 
Bread, that decaying man with ftrength fupplies, 
330 And gen’rous wine, which thoughtful forrow flies. | 
Mean-while the Mariners by my command 
Shall {peed aboard, a valiant chofen band. 
Wide o’er the bay, by veffel veffel rides; 
The beft I chufe, to waft thee o'er the tides. 


E 3 _ ‘She 
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335 She fpoke: to his high dome the Prince returts, 
And as he moves, with royal anguifh mourns. 
’T was riot all, among the lawlefs train; 
Boar bled by boar, and goat by goat lay flain. . 
Arriv’d, his. hand the gay <tstineus preft, 
340 And thus deriding;, with a fuile. addrett. 
_ Grieve not, ob daring Prince! that noble heart: 
Ill fuits gay youth the ftern heroic part. 
Indulge the genial hour, uabend thy foul, 
Leave thought to Age, and. drain the flowing bowl. 
345 Studious to eafe thy grief, our care provides — 
The batk, to waft thee o’er the {welling tides. 
Is this (returns the Prince) for mirth a tinte ® 
When ‘lawlefs gluttons riot, ntirth’s a crimes 


v. 341. Antinous’s fpecch.] This {peech muft be underftood 
ironically; ipyev 7s dacs vs is us'd-ae before, and has relation to 
the preceding harangues of Telemackas to the people, and his in- 
tended voyage; by way of derifton .4ntinons bids hin not troable 
his brave Spiric in contriving any more Orations, of in any bald 
attempt to find out Ulyffes; or to a& the Orator, or Heroe’s part. 

The Critics have almoft generally condemn’d thefe pieces of 
gayery and raillery, as unworthy of heroic Poetry: if ever they” 
are proper, they muft be fo in the mouths af thele Suizors; per- 
fons of no fer.ous, or noble chara&ters: Mirth, wine, and feafting 
ss their conftant employment; and confequently if they fall into 
abfurdities, they act fuirably to their characters, Ad:l/ton, the beft and 
greaceft imitator of Hemer, has follow’d him unworthily in this 
refpeét; I mean; has debafed even this low raillery into greater 
lownefs, by playing upon words and fyllables, But in this place 
the raillery is not without its effec, by pew the utmoft con- 
tempt of Telemachus; and furely it 1s the lowell degree of cala- 
muty to be at once opprefs’d and defpis’d, Th 

a , ¢C 
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The lufcious wines difhonour’d lofe their tafte, > 
3g0 The fong is noife, aad impious is: the feaft. 
Suffice it to have {pent with {wift decay 
The wealth af Kings, and made my youth a prey, 
But now the wife inftructions of the fage, 
And manly thoughts infpir’d by manly ape; = 
355 Teach me to: {eek redrefs for all my woe, 
Here, or in Pyle mmo Pyle or here, your foe! 
- Deny your vefiels; ye deny in vain; | 
A private voyager I. pafs the main. 
Free breathe the winds, and free the billows flew:. 
360 And where on earth I live, 1 live your foe. 
" He fpoke and frown’d, nor longer deign’d to ftay, 
Sternly his hand withdrew, artd: ftrode away. 
Mean time, o’er all the dome, they quaf, they feat, * 
Derifive taunts were {pread from gueft ta guelt, 2 
! 365 And each in jovial mood his mate addteft. 
| Tremble ye not; oh friends!: and cowrard hy, « 
Doom’d by the frern Lelemachus. to dye?: - tee 
] To Pyle or Sparta to demand fupplies,. rs 
Big with revenge, the mighty warrior files: . | 


‘o 
é 


v. 368. Te Pyle or Sparta to demand fupplies.} It is obfervables- 
fays Enflathius, that the Poet. had in his choice feveral expedienrs~ 
to bring about the deftruGion of the. Suitors, but be rejects them? 
and chufes the moft difficult method, ott of teverence to ath 
being unwilling to falhfy the nt of Sparta and Pyles. a 

, + as: 


» 


379 Or comes from Epbyré with poifons fraught, 
And kills us all in one tremendous draught ? 
Or who can fay (his gamefome mate replies) 
But while the dangers of the deeps he tries, 
He, like his fire, may fink depriv’d of breath, 
375 And punifh us unkindly by his death? 
What mighty labours would he then create, 
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Te feize his treafures, and divide his tate, 
| 


The royal Palace to the Queen convey, _ 
_ Or him fhe bleffes in the bridal day! 
380 Meantime the lofty rooms the Prince furveys, 


Where lay the treafures of th’ Ishacian race: 
| | Here 


has a double effe&; it furnifhes the Poet with a feries of noble | 
incidents; and alfo gives an air of probabiliry to the ftory of = +4, 
Uinffes and Telemachus. . qs 
‘ve 978. The royal Palace to the convey.] The Suitors al- | 
Jot the Palace to Penelope : it being, fays Enjtathins, the only thing | 
that they cannot confume; and adds, that the expreffion of the | 
Buitors concerning the labour they fhould undergo in dividing the 
fubftance of Uspffes, Shews the wealth and abundance of that He- 
ree. Datier has found out an allufion between gévey in the firft 
{peech, and eréyov in the fecond; they differing only in one letter: 
She calls this a beauty, which the laments fhe cannot preferve in 
her tranflation. She 1s the only Commentator that ever was quick- 
fighted enough to. make the difcovery. The words have no rela- 
tion; they fland at a fuffictent diftance; and I believe Homer would 
have thought fuch trifling unworthy of his Poetry. So that all 
— the honour which accrues from that obfervation muft be afcrib’d | 
(in this cafe, as in many others) 0 the Commenrator, and not the 
‘Author. | , 
"v.38. Where lay the treafures of th’ Ithacian race.] Such paf- | 
faces as thefe have ever furnifh’d Critics with macter of raillery: 
“They think fuch houfhold cares unworthy of a ss and that 
$ 


this conduct fuirs better with vulgar perfons of le forcune. I 
; ; confefs, 
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Here ruddy brafs and gold refulgent blaz’d ; 
There polith’d chefts embroider’d veftures grac’d; 
Here jars of oil breath’d forth a rich perfume ; 
385 There casks of wine in rows adorn’d the dome. = 
(Pure flav’rous wine, by Gods in bounty giv’n, 
And worthy to exalt the feafts of heav’n.) 
Untouch’d they ftood, ’till his long labours o’er 
The great Usyfes reach’d his native fhore. ; 
90 A double ftrength of bars fecur’d the gates: ‘: 
Faft by the door the wife Ewycles waits; 


Exryclea, who, great Ops! thy lineage fhar’d, 
And watch’d all night, all day; a faithful guard. 


confefs, fuch defcriptions now would be ridiculous in 2 Poet, be- 
caufe unfuitable to our manners. But if we look upon fuch es 
as piGures and exa@ reprefentations of the old world, the ex 
will find a fenGble pleafure in them. 

It is a true obfervation, that the Iéad is chiefly fuitable ta 
the condition of Kings and Heroes; and confequently fill’d with 
Circumftances in which the greateft pare of onankind can bave no 
concern or intereft: The Odyffey is of more general ufe; the ftory 
of it is a feries of calamities, which concern every man, as eve- 
ry man may feel them. We can bring the fufferings of Usffes in 
ome degree home to our felves, and make his condition our own ; 
buc what private perfon can ever be in the circumftances of Aga~ 
memnon or Achilles? What 1 would infer from this is, that the 
Reader ought not to take offence at any fuch defcriptions, which 
are only mean as they differ from the fafhions of the latter ages. 
In the liad, Achilles when he a&ts in the common offices of life, 
and not as an Heroe, is liable to the fame obje&tion. But if the 
manners of the antient ages be confider’d, we fhall be reconcil’d 
to che actions of the ancient Heroes; and confequently to Homer. 


Es To 


= 
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a To whom the Prince. O thou, whofe guardian care 
. 395 Nurs’d the moft wretched King that breathes the. air! 
Untouch’d and facred naay thefe veffcls Gand, 
’Till great Uyses views his native land, 
But by thy. care twelve urne of wine be fill’d, . 
Next thefe in wosth, and fistr thofe ures be feal'd;. 
400 And twice ten meafures of the‘ cheiceft flout 
Prepar’d, ere yet defcends the evening hour. . 
For when the fav’ring fhades ef night arife, 
And peaceful flumbers clofe. my mother’s eyes, 
Me from our coaft thall {preading fails coavey, 
40$ To feck Ubfes thro” the wat'ry way. | | 
While yet he fpoke, fhe fill’d the walls with cries, 
And tears ran trickling from her aged eyes.. 
Oh whither, whither flies my fon? fhe cry’d, 
_ Wo realms, that rocks and roaring’ feas divide ? 


¥. 394. ~———Oh thew, whoft guardian cave | 
Nurs’d the moft wretched King. | 


Ruryclea was not properly the Nurfe of Telemachus, but of Utyffes ; 
fo that fhe is call’d fo not in a ftriG& fenfe, but as one concern’d. 
zn his education from his infancy, and: as a general appellation of 
hqnour. Telemachus here referves the belt wines for Ubfes; @ 
leffon, (obferves Exffathiws) that even in the fimalleft matters we 
ought to pay a deference to our parents. Thefe occafional and 
feemingly-crivial circumftances are-noc without their ule, if nas. 
@s poetical onmaments, yot as moral inftructions, . 
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410 In foreign lands thy father's days decay’d, 
And foreign lands contain the mighty dead.. 
The wat’ry way ill-fated if thou try, 
All, all nwt perifh, and by fraud you die! 
Then ftay, my child! ftorms beat, and rolls the maits” 
415. Oh beat thoft ftorms,. and roll the feas m vain! 
Far hence (reply'd the Prince} thy fears be driv‘n: 
Heav’n calls me forth; thefe counfels are of heav'n.. 
But by the pow'rs that hate the perjur’d, fwear,. 
To keep my voyage from the royal ear, 
420 Nor uacompell’d the dang’rous truth betray, 
Till twice fix times, defcends the lamp of day: 
Left the fad tale a mother's life impatr, 
And grief deftroy what time a while would fpare,. 
Thus be. The matron with uplifted eyes 
425 Attefts th’ all-feeing Sovereign of the skies. 


v. 4a. °Zi twice fie times defends the of day.] It 
be demanded how it was probable, (if pothbie) that the desarcire 
of Telemachns could be conceal’d twelve days from the knowledge 
of fo fond a mother as Penelope? It mult be allow’d, that this 
would not be poffible except in a time of fuch great diforder as 
the Suitors created: Penelope confin’d herfelf afmott continually 
within her own apartment, and very feldom appear’d publickly ; 
fo that there is no improbability in this relation. Dacier. 

Exfiathias makes a criticifm upon the words avouvywyas and 
trojavuves, the former is ufed negatively, the latter affirmatively 5 
na'nely, the former in {wearing met to perform a thing, the latter 


to perform its 


E 6 Thea 
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Then ftudious fhe prepares the choiceft flour, 
The ftrength of wheat, and wines, an ample ftore. 
While to the rival train the Prince returns, 
The martial Goddefs with impatience burns ; 

430 Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and fize, 4 4 , 
With {peed divine from ftreet to ftreet the flies, 
Shé bids the Mariners prepar’d to ftand, 
When Night defcends, embodied on the ftrand. | | 
Then to Noemon {wift fhe runs, fhe flies, 

435 And asks a bark: the chief a bark fupplies. 

And now, declining with his floping whecls, 

Down funk the Sun behind the weftern hills. 
The Goddefs fhov'd the veffel from. the fhores, 
And.ftow'd within its womb the naval ftores. 


Vv. 432. She bids the Mariners, &c.] Ic is probable that this 
patlage of Minerva preparing the Mariners, oc. 1s thus:to be un- 
derftood: The men of Ithaca, retaining in memory the fpeech of 
Telemachus, and believing that what he then faid, and now re- 
quefts, was agreeable to juftices and having as it were his image 
eae upon their hearts; voluntarily refolve to lend him afhit- 

nce: So that Minerva is to be taken allegorically, to imply that 
$c was every perfon’s own Reafon that induced him to afi Tele~ 
machus. Exftathias. ' 

" -y, 435+ Noemon——the Bark fupplies.]_ It may be ask’d why 
this pag poe is neceflary, and may it not be thought that fuch 
a little circumftance is infignificant? The an{wer is, that a great 
deal depends upon this particularity; no lefs than the difcovery 
of the voyage of Telemachus to the Suitors; and confequently, 
“whatever the Suitors a& in order to intercept him takes its rife 
from this little incident; the fountain is indeed f{mall, but a large 
ftream of Poetry flows from it. 

ae : Ful - 


eo wie 
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440 Full in the openings of the {pacious main 
It rides; and now defcends the failor train. 
Next, to the court, impatient of delay 
With rapid ftep the Goddefs urg’d her way: 
There ev'ry eye with flumbrous chairs the bound, 
445 And dath’d the flowing goblet to the ground. 
Drowzy. they rofe, with heavy fumes oppreft, 
Reel’d from the palace, and retir’d to reff. 
Then thus, in Mentor’s rev’rend form array’d, 
Spoke to Telemsachys the martial Maid. 
450 Lo!-on the feas prepar’d the veffel ftands; 
Th’ impatient mariner thy {peed demands, 
Swift as fhe fpoke, with rapid pace fhe leads. 
The footfteps of the Deity he treads. 


Vv. 444. Thene ev’ry eye with flumbroms chains fhe bound.] The 
words in the original are sud‘ev and avec, which are not to be 
taken for being afleep, but drowzy; this is evident from the ufage 
of xebevd\ey, in the conclufion of the firft book of the Ziad, where 
the fignification has been miftaken by moft tranflators: They make 
en there co be afleep; tho’ two lines afterwards, in the fecond 

k, Homer exprefily fays; 


Th’ Inmortals flumber’d on their thrones above : 
All, but the ever-waking eyes of Jove. 


Ie may be ask’d how Minerva can be faid to occafion this drowzi- 
nefs in the Suitors, and make them retire fooner than ufual? 
Enftathias replies, thac the perfon who furnifh’d the wine fup- 
ply’d it in greater quantities than ordinary, thro’ which wine they 
contratted a drowzinefs: In this fenfe Minerva, or Wifdom, may 
be faid co affift the defigns of Zelcmachns. : 

! Swift 
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Swift to the fhore they move: Along the ftrend 

4S$ The ready veitel rides, the failors ready ftand. 
He bids them bring thetr ftores: th’ attending train 

Load the tall bark, and launch into the main. | 

The, Prince anid Geddefs to the flerm afcend; - 

To the ftrong ftroke at once the rowers bend. © 
460 Full from the. Weft the bids frefl: breezes blow; 

The fable billows foam and rear belew. 

The Chief: his orders gives ; th’ obedient band 

With due obfervance wait the chief’s commands 

With fpeed the maft they rear, with fpeed unbind: ; 
46s The fpacious fheet, and ftretch it to. the wind. 

High o’er the roaring waves the fpreading fails 

Bow the tall maft, and fwell before the gales; 

The crooked keel the parting furge divides, 

And to the ftern retreating roll the tides? 

v. 460. She bids frefh breezes Biow.] This alfo is an. allegory» 
and implies that the failors had the experience and art ro guide 
the thip before the winds; bue-Poerry, that delights to raife every. 
circumftance, exalts it into the marvellous, and afcribes it to the. 
Goddefs of Wifdom. Enxffathias. 

v. 464. With {peed the maft they rear, &c.] It is obfervable, 
that Homer never pafles by an opportunity of defcribing the fea, 
or a fhip under fail; (and in many other places, as well as in this» 
he dwells largely upon it:) I take the reafon to be, not only be- 
caufe it furnifh’d him with variety of poetical imeges, but be- 
caufe he himfelf having made frequent voyages, had a full Idea of 
ic, and confequently was delighted with it: This is evident from 


his conduét in the J/iad, .where variety of allufions and fumilirudes 
sre dyawn from the Sea, and are not the {malleft ornaments of his 


Poetry, _ : 
And 


a 
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47° And now they thip their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy Goblet to the pow’rs divine: 
Imploring all the Gods that reign above, 
But chief, the blue-ey’d Progeny of Fove. 
Thus all the night they ffem the liquid way, 
475 And end their voyage with the morning ray. 


Ve 470. comme And crown with wine 
The holy Goblet to the Pow’rs divine.} 

This cuftom of libations was frequent upon all folemn occafions, 
before meat, before fleep, voyages, journeys; and in all religious 
rites, facrifices, &c. They were always made with wine, pure 
and unmix’d, whence axparoy is a word frequent in ancient Au- 
thors, Sometimes they ufed mixed wine in Sacrifices; bur Exfta- 
thins fays, that this mixture was of wine with wine, and not of 
Wine with water; hence came the diftin@ion of tvorrevdov, and 
ecmovdoy, the unlawful and lawful libation; wine unmix’d was 
lawful, the mix’d unlawful. Homer in this place ufes emisepias 
xpurnpas, or Goblets crown'd with wine; that is, All’d ’cill che wine 
ftood above the brim of the Goblet: they efteem’d ic an irreve- 
rence to the Gods not to fill the cups full, for thenonly they efteem’d 
the libation whole and perfec?, Crov not Tértiov. 

This Book takes up the fpace of one day and one night: it 
Opens with the morning ; the. {peeches in the Council, with the 

reparations for the voyage of Telemachus, are the fubje& of the 

y3 and the voyage is finith’d by the next morning. By this laft 

circumftance we may learn that /thaca was diftant from Pylos but 

_ one night’s voyage, nay fomething lefs, there being fome time {pent 

"after the fetting of the Sun, in carrying the provifions from the 
Palace to the veffel. 

The book confifts chiefly in the fpeeches of Telemachns and his 
friends, againft thofe of the Suitors. It fhews the great judgment 
of the Poet in chufing this mettod: hence we fee the caufes pre- 
ceding the effe&s; and know from what {pring every aétion 
flow’d: we are never ata lofs for a reafon for every incident; the 
{peeches are as it were the ground-work upon which he builds 
all that relates to the adventures of Telemachns. 


In 
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‘Jn the Mad, after the diffolution of the Council in the firft book, 
and the diffention between Agamemnon and Achilles, we immedi- 
ately fee upon what hinge the fable turns. Soin the Odyffey, after 
the Poet has laid before us the warm debates between the Suitors 
and Telemachus, we immediately expe& them to a& as enemies: 
The war is declar’d, and we become judges as well as fpetators 
of the fcenes of aftion. ‘Thus Homer adds the perfpicuity of Hi- 
Rory to the ornaments of Poetry. rae 
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Th ARGUMENT. | 


The Interview of Telemachus. and 
Nefor. 


Telemachus, guided by Pallas in the fhape of 
entor, gtiwes 12 poe morning at Pylos ;, | 
wpere Nektar and his fons are facrificing on | 
the fea-fhore to Neptune. Telemachus declares . 
the occafion of his coming, and Neftor relates 
what paft in their return frem Voy, how their: 
fleets were fepatated, and he never fince beard 
of Ulyfles. Lhey difcourfe concerning the death 
_of Agamemnon, zhe revenge of Oreltes, ana 
the injuries of the Suitars. Neltor advifes him . 
. to go to Sparta and enguire further of Mene- 
Jaus. Zhe facrifice ending with the might, 
Minerva wanifbes from them in the form of an 
Eagle: Telemachus #5 lodged in the Palace. | 
- The next morning they facrifice a Bullock to. 
_ Minerva, avd Telemachus: proceeds on bit 
” journey to Sparta, attended dy Pififtratus. 


The Scene lyes on the Sea-fhore of Pylos. 
THE 


vate 
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Sh. Thro’ Heav’n’s eternal, brazen, portals blaz’ds: 
And wide o'er earth diffus'd his chearing ray, 
To Gods and men.to give the golden day, 

Now 


The fcene is now 'remov'd from Ithaca to Pyhs, and with it 

@ new vein of Poetry is-opened: Inftead of the riots of the Sui+ 
tors, we are entertain’d with the wifdom and piety of Nefor. 
This and the following book are a kind of Supplement to the 
Thad; the nature of Epic Poetry requires that fomething fhouid be 
left to the imagination of the Reader, nor is che picture to be en- 
tirely drawn at full length. Homer therefore, to fatisfy our curio- 
ficy, gives an account of the fortunes of thofe great men, who 
made fo noble a figure at the fiege of Troy. This condu@ alfa 
fhews his art: Variety gives life and delight; and it is much mere 
in Epic than in Comic or Tragic Poetry fometimes to 

fhift the Scenes, to diverfify and embellith the ftory. But as on 
the ftage the Poet ought not to ftep at once from une part of the 
world to avo remote county, (for this deftroys credibility, pea 
. a of : Ga . nf e 
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$ Now on the coaft of Pyle. the veficl falls, ~ 
Before -old Nelens’ venerable- walls. : 7; 
There, fuppliant to the Monarch of the flood, 


At nine green Theatres the Pylians ftood, 
| ‘Each 


| ae = 
the sudicer cannot fancy himfelf this minute ‘here, and the next 
a thoufand miles diftant) fo in Epic Poetry, every removal mutt 
be within the degrees of probability. We have here a very eafy 
tranfition; the Poet carries his Hefoe no further than he really 
might fail in the compafs of time he allots for his voyage. If he 
had ftill dwelt upon the diforders of the Suitors without inter- 
ruption, he’muft grow tirefome; but he eae! breaks the thread 
of their ftory with beautiful incidents and Epi » and referves 
fhe further recital of their diforders for the end of his Poem: By 
this method we fir down with frefh appetite to the entertainment, 
and rife at laft not cloy’d, bue fatisfied. eto 
v. 2. Thro’ Heavdn’s eternal, brancn portal~mmmmnen} The ori- 
ginal calls Heaven goavxaaxor, or brazen; the reafon of it arifes 
either from the. Palaces of che Gods being built of brafs by Vales; 
or rather che word implies no more than the Stability of Heavens 
which for the fame reafon is in other places call’d ordYptsor, of 
fram’ d of iron. Euftathius. — es 
v. 8. At nine green Theatres.] It may be ask’d why the Poet 
§s fo very particular 'as to mention that the Pylans were divided 
into nine allemblies; and may it notfeema circumftance of noim- 
portance? Exffathius anfwers from the Antients, that there were 
Nine cities fubje& to. the power of Nefor: five in Pyles, the reft 
in Beotia; the Poet theretore allots. one Bank or Theatre to eve- 
ry city, which confifted of s00 men, the whole number amount- 
ing to 4500: Thefe cities furnith’d the like complement of men 
to Neffor for the war at Troy: He fail’d in ninety veffels, and al- 
lowing fifty men to each vefiel, they amount to that number. Hence 
it appears that this was a national facrifice, every city furnifh’d. 
nine bulls, and by confequence the whole nation were partakers 


it, 
. ve Ibid. The facrifice of the Pylians.] Tis was a very folemn 
facrifice of the Pylians; How comes it then to pafs, that Homer 
pafles it over in one line? Esjffathins anfwers, that the occafion 
difallows a longer defcription, and Homer knows when to {peak, 
and when to be filent. He chufes to carry on the adventures of 
Zelemachus, rather than amuse himfelf in defcriptions chat pone: 
t6 


15 Telemachus already preft. the. fhore ; “4 


20 An honeft bufjnefs never bluth to tell, 
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Each held five hundred, (a depyted train) - : ~~ 


10 At each, nine oxen on the fand lay lain, 


They tafte the entrails, and the altars load - 

With fmoaking thighs, an offering to the God. 
Full for the port the Ishacenfians ftand,. 
And furl their fails, and iffue, on the, land. - 


a 


Not firft, the Pow’r of Wifdom. march’d before, . 


And ere the facrificing throng he join‘d,.. 

Admonith’d thus his well-attending mind.. : + 
Proceed, my fon! this youthful fhame expel j 

To learn what fates thy wretched fire detain; a 

We paft the wide, immeafurable main. | 

Meet then the Senior far renown’d for fenfe, 

With rev’rent awe, but decent confidence: 


2$ Urge him with truth to frame his fair replies; 


And fure he, will: For Wifdom never lies, 5 


oe 


bute nothing to the ftory 3 he finds a time of more leifure in the 
‘ Jatcer part of this book, and there he defcribes it at length. 


They tafte the entrails; thatis, every perfon eat a {mall portion of 
the facrifice, and by this method every perfon became partaker of it. 
_ There is nothing in Homer that fhews where this facrifice was 
offer’d, whether in a Temple, or in the openair. But Euffathins 
tells us. from Strabo, that it was in the Temple of Samian Neptunes 
Ev stpeo Dapess aroesd eaves. eas a 
ve 2g. Urge him with trath to frame his fair i . 
And fure he wills For Wifdom never lies,] aa 
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Oh tell me, Aéentor J. tell the, faittiful guide, ce 

(The youth with prudent modefty-reply’d) 

How {hall I meet, or howe accoft the Sage, its 
. 30 Unskill'd in’ fpeech, nor yet mature of age? 

Avwful th’approach, and hard the task appears, — 

To queftion wifely’ men’ of riper’ years. 

To whom the martial Goddefs thus rejoin’d. 
Search, for fome thoughts, thy own fuggefting mind 5 
3 And others, diGtated by heav’oly pow’r, | 

Shall rife {potttaneous in the needful hour. 

For nodght unprofp’rous fhall thy ways attend, 

Born with good omens, ‘and’with’heav'n thy friend. 

Nae ted ¢ a ae Poe od ae Mer pa She 
Bee ee ae en nae Or eer ee 

This fentiment is troly neble, and as nobly hal dere the &mpll- 
city of the di&tion correfponds with that of the thought. Homer 
ifi many places:teftifies the utmoft abhorrence of.a Lye. This verfe 
is twice repeated in the prefent book, as well as in fome others; 
and nothing can bé-ftronger in the fame view than-that of dchi- * 
kesin the 9 Iliad, rue a Og . 
ot Whe dares think one thing, and another tell, 
se My hears detefis him as the gates of hell. 

v.38. Born with good omens, and with heav'n thy friend] 
"There is fome obfcurtty in the Greek expreffion, and the ancient 
Critics have made it more obfcure by their falfe interpretations ; 
they imagine that the’ Poet only meant to fay that Telemachus was 
‘the legitimate fon of Penelope and Ulyffes. Enffathins. 

" Dacier very juftly condemns this explication, as unworthy of 
‘Homer, and gives us a more Chae and natural interpretation: viz. 
<- You were not born in- defpight of the Gods, thatis, you are 
« well made, and of a good prefence, you have good inclinations; 
« and in a word, your birth is happy.” She explains spa¢é «ty 


after the fame. manner: “ You were not educated in defpight of 
6c the 


. 
. 


s 


, a 


45 Incfriendly throngs: thoy gather‘to embrace.” 
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She {poke,.and ‘ted: the way with fwifteft fpeed: 


40 As fwift, the’youth purfu’d the way'fhe led; - 


And join’d the band before the facted fire, 

Where fat, eacempaft eith’his fons, the Sire, 
The youth of-‘Fyl, fome on poiated- wood vi 
Transfix'd the fragments; ‘forte-prepar’d the food. 


Their unknown puelts, ands che Banquet place?’ « 
Pififratus was fit@, to grafp their funds, 
And fpread foft hides upon the ydlow fands ; 


Along 

¢¢ the Gods ;” -that is “© the Gods have blefled your education'<” 

is explitation feems to be jult, and anfwers perfeélly the defign 

‘of Minerva; which. was ta give a decent afirance 10: Telemasbas. 

You are a perfon, fays the Goddefs, of a good prefence, and hap- 

py education, why then fhould you. be: ed eo ‘appear before 
Nefror ? 

48. And-fpread foft hides: spon the yellow fands.] It is with 


id 


v. f 
pleafure that I read fuch ee in an Author of fo greacantiqui-. _ 


ty, as are pictures of the fimplicicty of thofe hereic ages: Ic 4s the 
remark of Exftathins, that Pififfrates the fon of a King does net 
feat thefe ftrangers'upon. purple Tapeftry, or any other coftly fur- 
niture, but upon the skths f beafts, that had nothing to recom- 
mend them but their foftnels being fpread upon the fand of the 
fea: fhores. a rae, | 

This whole paffage pleafes. me extremely; there is a fpirit of 
true Devotion, Morality and Lies Senfe in it; and the decency of 
behaviour between Neffor and Telemachns is defcrib’d very happi- 
ly : Neffor fhews great benevolence to Telemachas ; Telemachns great 


reverence to Neffor: the modefty of the ofte, and the humanity of ~ 


the other, are worthy ef our obfervation. We fee the fame picture 
of Ncffor in the Odyffey that was drawn of him in the Iiiads, with 
this only difference, that there he was a Counfellor of War, here 


he is painted in fofter colours, ruling his people in peace, and 


d.ffuting a fpirit of piety thro’ his whole territories. He had now 
furviv’d 


c 
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Along the fhore th’ illuftrious pair he led, 
$° Where Neflor fat with youthfal Draped. : 
To each a portion of the Feaft he bore, “ 
‘And held the golden goblet foaming o’er 5 
“Then firft approaching to the elder gueft, 
The latent Goddefs in thefe words addreft.’. 

5§ Whoe’er thou.art,, whom fortune brings to: keep. 
Thee. rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep, ":. 
Thee firft it fits, oh ftranger! to prepare . 

The due libation and the folemn pray’r: 
Then give thy friend to fhed the facred wine; 

60 Tho’ much thy younger, and his years like mine, 
‘He too, I deem, implores the pow’rs divine: 

For all mankind alike require their grace, 
All born to want; a miferable race! : 
’ He fpake, and to her hand preferr'd the bew!: 
65 A fecret pleafure touch’d thena’s foul, 
‘To fee the prefrence due to facred age 
“Regarded ‘ever by the juft and fage. 
Of Ocean’s King fhe then implores the grace. 
Oh thou! whofe arms this ample globe embrace, 
-furviv’d the war of Troy almoft ten years; and the Gods reward 


the old age of this wife and religious Prince with peace and 
peppy 


sy 
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70 Fullfil our wih, and let thy‘ glory ‘thine 
On Nefter firft, and Neffor’s royal line; 
Next grant the Pylias ftates their juft defires; - 
Pleas’d with their Hecatomb’s afcending fires; 
Laft deign Telemachus and mé to blefs, | 
“§ And crown our voyage with defir’d fuccefs: 
Thus fhe; and having paid the rite divine, 

_ Gave to Ubfes’ fon.the refy wine. 
Suppliant he pray'd. And now the vitims dre& 
They draw, divide; and celebrate the feaft. . 

So The banquet dane, the Narrative old man 
Thus mild, the pleafing conference began.- = 
Now, gentle guefts! the genial banquet o’er; 
It fits to ask ye, what your native shore, 
And whence your race? on what adventure, fay) — 
Ss Thus far ye wander thro’ the watry way? 


v. 74 Laff, deign Telemachus and me to blefs—-] Since Adimer® 
va here mentions the name of Zelemachus in her prayer; how 
comes it to pafs, that Neffer is at a lofs to know Ttlemachas? 
Minerva fat clofe by Nefor; he mutt therefore be fuppos’d to hear 
the prayer; and yet in the following lines he enquires who thele 
ftrangers are? We can {carce imagine Nefor ignorant that the fon 
of Ubffes was named Telemachus, there being fo ftri& a friendfhip 
between Neffor and Ubffes. Perhaps therefore Admerva pray’d in 
fecret mentally ; or perhaps Neffor might not take notice of what 
was not addreft immediately co him, and confequenty make en- 
quiry about it for the greater certainty. 

Relate, 


Vou. I, F 
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Relate, if bufinets, or the thirft of gain | 
Engage your journey ‘o'er the pathlefs main? © 
Where favage Pyrates feek thro’ {ors unknown 
The lives of othexs,: veut ¢dus-0f, thtir own. 
90 60-: Urg’d by the pretenses by the Geddeds giv’, 
And fill’d vyith -confidente,igfus'd from heav'n, = 
The Youth, whoni Pedic: deftin'd to bewife 
And fam’d among the feas ef men, replies, 
Enquit’&t theu, father! from what coat we came? - 
9§ (Oh grace and glory of the:Gredan umme!}) 
From where digh dséase o’erlooks the. ftvods, 
Brown with o*e-archinp ‘flades und péndent woods. 


v. 86.. Relate, ff bnfinéfs, ov ‘the thiyf of gain, &c.] If we 
form our -images of perfons-and ations in ancient umes, from 
the images of perfons and aftiors in modern ages, we fhall ‘fall 
anto great miflakes: .Thus in the prefent paflage, if we annex the 
fame idea of. Pyracy, as it was pra&tis’d three thoufand years pafts : 
to Pyracy as it is pra@is’d in our ages; what can be a greater af- 
front than this enquiry of Nefer? Bur, fays Exffathins, Pyracy 
‘was formerly not only accounted lawful, but honourable. I doube 
Not ‘bue Thucydides had ‘this paflage in view, ‘when he‘fays, that 
the anciéne ‘Poets introduee men enquiring df thofe who ent 
the fea, if they be Pyrares, 2s a thing no way ignominiots. Thx- 

dides rells-us‘in the fame place, that all rhofe who liv’d on the 
‘fea-coaft, or in the Iflands, mvaintain’d themfelves ‘by frequent in- 
‘roads upon unfortify’d towns, and if fuch pyrdcies were nobly 

jértorm’d, they were accounted ‘glorious. Herodorws alfo writes, 

‘that mari ofthe aneients, efpectally about Thrace, thought it igzno— 

Miniots to live By ‘labouring ‘the grourid, but to live by pyracy and 
“plunder qwas-efteem'd’a ‘life of hortour. Zaffathins, 
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100 Us to thefe fhores our filial duty draws, 
_A private forrow, not.a publick caufe. 
My fire I feek,. where-e’er the voice of fame 
Has told the glories. of his nable nante, 
The great Ujyffes  ‘fam’t from :fhore to ‘fhore: 
10$ For valour much, for. hardy fuff'ring more. 
Long time with thee before proud iren's veall 
In arms che fought; with thee beheld her fall. 
Of all the chiefs; this Heroe’s fate alone 
Has Jove seferv’d, unheard of, and unknown; ° _ 
110 Whether in ‘fields ‘by ‘hoftile fury flain, . 
Or funk by. tempefts in the guilphy main? 
OF this to learn, oppreft with tender fears 
Lo at thy knee his fuppliant fon appears. 
If or thy certain eye, or curious ear 
11 Have learn’t his fate, the whole dark ftory clears ~ 
And oh! whate’er heav’n deftin’d to betide . 
Let neither flatt’ry {mooth, nor pity hide. 
Prepar’d I ftand : he was but born to try © 
The lot of man; to fuffer, and to die. 
120 Oh then, if ever thro’ the ten years war 
The wife, the good Uiyfés claim’d thy care; 
If e’er be join’d thy council, or thy fword, 


‘True in his deed, and conflant to his word; 
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Far as thy mind thro’ backward time can fee, 
Search all thy ftores of faithful memory: _ : 
Tis facred truth I ask, and ask of thee. 
12$ To him experienc’d Neftor thus rejoin’d: ©. 
O friend! -what forrows doft thou bring to mind? 
Shall I the long, laborious {cene review, 705i 
And open all the wounds of Greece anew? « - \ 
What toils by fea! where dark in queft of prey 
13° Dauntlefs we rov’d; <chilles led the way: 
‘What toils by land! where mixt in fatal fight. ~ 
Such numbers fell, fuch Heroes funk to aight: 
There Ajax great, sdchilles-there the brave; | 
‘There wife Patroclus, fill an early grave: 


4 


There 


Vv. £2f.° The fpeech of Neftor.] Enffathius obferves the modefty 
of Neftor: Telemachus had afcrib’d the fall of Troy in a great mea-" 
fure to Neffer; but Neffor {peaks nor in particular of. himflf, but 
48s content with his fhare of glory in common with other warri- 
ors$ he {peake in the plural number, and joins all theGreeks.as in 
the war, fu in the glory of it, Neffer mentions the fufferings of | 
the Greeks by fea, as well as by land, during the Lege of Trey: 
To underftand this, it is n ry to remember, that the Greeks 
made many expeditions againft other places during che war, both 
by fea and land, as appears from many paflages in the Miads,  par- 
ticularly from what Achilles fays in the ninth book, - eee of 
V. 133. There Ajax great, Achilles there the brave.] I have 
obferv’d, that the Poet inferts into the Odyffey feveral incidents 
that happen’d after the fall of Toy, and by that method agreeably 
diverfifes his Poetry, and fat sfies the curiofity of: the Reader. 
Exnjftathins remarks here, that he gives a title honpur tp ali the 
Heroes he mentions, exceptonly to Achilles. Athilles Had béen the 
occafion of the fufferings and death of many of the Greeks by his | 
| \ 
} 


angers 
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135 There too my fonememah once my beft delight, 
Once {wift of foot, and terrible in fight, . 
f In whom ftern courage with foft virtue join’d, 

A faultlefs body, and a blamelefs mind: 
AntilochtiiuammwWhat more can I relate? 

140 How trace the tedious feries of our fate? 

Not added years on years my task could clofe, 

The long hiftorian of my country’s woes: 

Back to shy native Hands might’t thou fail, 

| And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. 

| 445 Nine painful years, on that detefted thse 
What ftratagems we form’d, what toils we bore? 
Still lab’ring on, ‘till {carce at laft we found 
Great Fove propitious, and our conqueft crown’d:. 
Far o’er the reft thy mighty father fhin’d, 

¥$0 In wit, in prudence, and in force of mind, 

, and obftinacy in refuling to obe sae Shara 
< while Nefter is ae ang eelmiuere eee hie pallies 
“¢ over Achilles without any: honourable mentien, who had fo great- 
lysadded to their fufferings. But 1 think this remark chimerical; 
: one may as well fay Achilles needed no Epithet to diftinguifh him. 

‘ It is with plealure I fee the old man dwell upon the praife of 
; Ansilochas: The father enlarges upon the fame of the fon; he. 
gives him four epichets of glory; and while Ajax is only praifed 
as a warrior, Antilochus is t and good, excellent in the ftand- 
ing fight, or fwift co purfue an enemy. Longinas has obferv’d 
upon the beauty of this paflage. 

7 V. 149, Far o'er the refi thy mighty father fhin’d.]  Neftor {peaks 
| 


Of Ubfes.as an infeparable friend; and ic fhews an excellent dif- | 
F 3 pofition 


ra : . 
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Art thou: the fon of that illuftrious. fire ? 

With joy I grafp thee; and with love admire.. 

So like your voices, and your ‘words f wilt, . 

Who finds thee younger mmuft confule his eyes,. 
1g Thy Sire and I were ones nor vary’d sughe 

In publick fentence, or in private thought}. 

Alike to Council or th’ Affembly came, 

With equal fouls; and fentiments the fame. 

But when (by weifdem won) proud: Mow barn’d,. : 
160 And in their thips: the -conqu’ting Greeks returirds. 

"Twas God’s hig will the vittors to: divide, 

And tuin:th’ event, confounding human prides 

Some he deftroy’d, -fore featter’d as the duit, 

(Not al Were pradent, and: not alt were juft) 
165 Then Difcord, fent by Pallas from above; - 

Stern Daughter of tHe great Avenger Jove, 


tHe art of Neffor is: remarkable, he firft gives the charafer to; 
yffes of being fuperior in wifdowv co: all the Greekn; -and yet ac. 
laft he finds:a' way fecredly to fet himfelf on a level. with him, if; 
net above him’: We ever, fays he, thougtt the fame thoughts: and: 
were ever of the fame fentiments: which tho’ it may imply thas, 
they were of equal wifdom ;. yet there is room lefe for ic to figni- 
fy, chide Utyffes always aflented to the wifdom of Nefer. Enff. 
‘vs ES7.- The Council or the Affembly, | There is-a rema e. 
difference between Gerd and ayoped. The former denotes a felect 
number of men affembled-in council ;. tte laccer’ a public allembly 
where all the people were prefent. Enftathine. 
Vv. 165, Sent by Pallasommmen] Nefler in modefty conceals the 
reafun of the anger of the' Geddefé; out of refpete: to. jaw the 
; ova : Locrias 


The 
pofition in them both, to be rivals, and yet without envy.. But 


Ol 
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The Brother-Kings infpir’d with fell debate x 
Who call’d to council all th? sAchbaian, fate, 
But call’d watimely (not the facred rite 


170 Obferv’d, nog heedful of the fetting light, 


Nor herald {worn, the feffion to proclaim): 
Sour with debauch, a reeling tribe they came. 
To thefe the caufe of mecting they explain, 
And Menelans moves, to crofe the maia; ° 


Locrian who was then dead: ‘Phe crime of Ajax was the violation 
of Caffandra even im the temple of Jdinerug before her i . Bus 
why thould’ the Goddefs be angry at others for the crime of Ajan? 
this is becaufe they omitted tp punith the offemsler. If Ajax was 
criminal in offending, others are crimingl for not punifhing the 
Offence. Enflathias. . ; 
The crime of Ajax is mention’d in Virgil. cin. 1) 
ar Pallafne exurere claffem 
Argivkms atqne ipfes-pasnit fubmergere ponte, 
Onis ob Bs x farlas pi bile y &e, 
Could angry Pallas with revengeful fpleen, 
The Grecian navy burn, and drown the men? 
She for the fault of one offending foe, ~ 
‘The bolts of Jove himfelf prefum’d to throw. Dryd. 


a Virgil borrow'd the defcription of the punifhment of Ajax from 


the fourth of the Ody/fey, 
v. 168, &c. Who call’d te councilman’ 
But cal'd untimely, Sic: )} 

It may feem at firft view, that che Poet affirms the night to be ag 
improper feafoa to convene a Council, This is not his meaning 3 
In the Iliad, there are feveral councils by night; nay, iv wxed 
Grn ig wfed proverbially to exprefs, the beft-concerted councils. 
What therefore Néfor here condemng is the calling not a {elec 
bur public affembly of the foldiers in the night, when they are im 
no danger of an enemy, and when they are apt to fly into info- 
lence thro’ wine, and the joy of victory. The night is then un- 
doubtedly an ill chofen feafon: becaufe the licence of the foldier 
cannot be fo well teftrain’d by night as by day. Enffathins. 
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17$ Not fo the King of Men: he will’d to flay; 

. The facred rites and hecatombs to pay, 

_ And calm Mimerva’s wrath. Oh blind to fate! 
The Gods not lightly change their love, or hate. 
With ire-full taunts each other they oppofe, 


180 »Ti)] in Joud tumult all the Greeks arofe. 


Now diffrent counfels ev'ry breaft divide, 

Each burns with rancour to the adverfe fide ; 
TH’ unquiet night ftrange projects entertain’ds 
(So Fove, that urp’d us to our fate, ordain’d.) - 


185 We, with the sifing morn our fhips unmoor’d, 


‘And brought our captives and our ftores aboard; 
But half the people with refpect obey’d 

The King of Men, and at his bidding ftay'd. 
Now on the wings of winds our courfe we keep; 


190 (For God had fmooth’d the waters of the deep) 


For Tenedos we {pread our eager oars, 

‘There land, and pay due vidims to the pow’rs: — 
To blefs our fafe return we join in pray’r, | 
But angry ove difpers’d our vows in air, ; 


demns {0 folemaly this Heroe, calling Him Nirig, when he de- 
fcribes him in fo pious an ation? this is not becaufe the Gods are 
implacable, for as Homer himfelf writes, Zrpe7‘loi di nai Seot avrror 5 
- but becaufe he vainly imagin’d that ay would fo foon be ap- 
peas’d, without any juftice done upon the offegder: Ovev padvass 
renrirrpowey are the words of Exfiathias, wea 

: QD 


Ve 177 Ob blind to fate! ] It may be ask’d why Nefor con- . 


eg oe 


| 200 Warn’d of the coming fury of the Gods. — 


205 If to the right to urge the pilot's toil, 
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- + 195 And rais'd new difcord. Then (fo Heav’n decreed) 


Ubffes firft and Neffor difagreed: | 
Wife as he was, by various Counfels fway’d, _ 
He there, tho’ late, to pleafe the Monarch, ftay'd. 
But I, determin’d, ftem the foamy floods, 


( 


With us Tydides fear'd, and urg’d his hafte: 
And Menelaus came, but ‘came the lat 
He join’d our yeffels in the Lésbian bay, — 
While yet we doubted of our watry way 5 


(The fafer road) befide the Phyrian ifle 5 
Or the ftrait courfe to rocky Chios plow, | 
And anchor under Mimas’ fhaggy brow? | | 


v. 197. Wife as he mas, by varions counfels {way ds 

He there, tho’ late, to pleafe the Monarch, fiay’é. | 
Ic is with great addrefs that Nefler relates the return of Ud/fes to 
Agamemnon; he afcribes it not dire@ly to Ulyffes, but to his affo-. 
ciates in the voyage; he mollifies it, in complaifance ro Telemachas. 
But Neffor, according to Dacier, conceals the true reafon of his 
return; it was not to pleafe Agamemnon, but out of feat of the 
Goddefs Afinerva, whole ftatue he had caken by force from Troy: 
to appeafe that Goddefs, he returns to join in facrifice with 4ga- 
memnon, Exnftathins. 

v. 200. Warn’d of the coming fury of the Gods.] It may be 
ask’d how Neffor attain’d this knowledge of the evils which the 
Gods were preparing? Exffathixs afcribes it to his great Wifdom, 
which gave him an infight into futurity. Dacier with more rea- 
fon tells uss that Neffer knew that Minerva had been offended, 
and might confequently apprehend a punifhment was to be in- 
fied for the offence. 

| Fs We 
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We fought direétion of the pow'r divine: | . - 
210 The God propitious gave the guiding fign; 
Thro’ the mid feas he bids our navy fteer, 
And in Eubea fhun the woes we fear, 
The whittling winds already wak’d the sky} 
Before the whiltling winds the veffels fy, 
21¢ With rapid fwiftnefs cut the liquid way, > 
And reach Gerefius at the point of day. Oe 
There hecatombs of bulls to Nepiune flain 
High-flaming pleafe the monarch of the main: 
The fourth day fhone, when all their labours ocr 
220 Tydides’ veflels touch’d the ‘with’d-for fore: 
But I to Pylos {cud before the gales, = 
The God ftill breathing on my {welling fails; 
Sep’rate fron all, I fafely landed: here; 
Fheir fates or fortunes never reach’d my ar. 
425 Yet what [ learn’d, attend;, as here I fate, 
Aad ask’d each voyager each Herae’s fate; 
Curious to know, and willing to relate. 


wv. 223. But Iso Pylos, &c.J Euftathias obferves from the. 
Antientsy that the Poet with great judgment fufpends, and breaks. 
off this relation of Neffor; by this method he has‘an opportunity 
to catry Telemahes to other countries, and infert into his Poem 
the ftory Of Menelene and. Helen: This method likewife gives an 
ait of probability co what he writes; the Poet feems afraid to de- 
ceive, and when he fends Telemachns to other parts for better in- 
telligences he feems to confuk cruth and exacnels. 


_———— 
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Safe reach’d the Ayrenidons their native had, 
Beneath dchifies’ warlike fon’s command, 

230 Thofe, whom the heir of great Apollo's art 

Brave Philoctetes tanght to wing the dare ; 
And thofe wham Idomen from, Iiion’s plain: 
Had led, fecurely cro& the dreadful main. 

How Agamenmues touch’d his ozive coalt, 

23. And how his life by fraud and force he loft 
And how the Murd’rer pay’d his.forfeit breath :: 
What lands fo diftant from that {cene of death: 
But trembling heard the Fame? and heard, admire: - 
How well the fon appeas’d his flaughter’d fire } 

240 Ev’n to th’ unhappy, that unjuftly bleed,. 
Heav’n gives Pofterity t? avenge the deed: 


v. 229. Achilles” warlite fom] The fon of Aobilles was rar’d 
Neoptolemas, by others Pyrrhas; his ftory is. this: When he had’ 
reach’d Theffaly with the Myrmidons of Achilless by the advice of 
Thetis he fet fre to his veflels; and being warn'’d by Helenas, from 
the oracles, to fix his habitation where he found a houfe whofe 
foundations were iron, whofe walls were wood, and whofe roof 
was wool; he took his journey on foot, and coming to 2 cere 
tain lake of Epirus, he found fome perfons fixing their fpears 
with the points downwards into the earth, and covering the tops 
of chem with their cloaks, and after chis manner making their 
tents: he look’d upon the Oracle as fulfill’d, and dwelc there. 
Afterwards having a fon by Andromache the wife of Hector, he 
nam’d him Molof{fas, from whom the region took the name of 
Mol-ffia, From this country are the Ad/offi canes, mention’d by 
Virgil, EufLathins.. 


Fe Se 
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So fell Aigyfbuss and may’ft thou, my friend, 
(On whom the virtues of thy fire defcénd) 
Make future times thy. equal ac adore, 
245 And be, what brave Oreffes was before! 
The prudent youth reply’d. Ob thou the grace 
And lafting glory of the Grecian race! _ 
Juft was the vengeance, and to lateft days 
Shall long pofterity refound the praifee «= =. <%: | 
250 Some God this arm with equal prowels bieG!. 
And the proud Suitors hall its force confefs: : ‘ 
Injurious men! who while my {oul is fore | 
Of frefh Affronts, are meditating more. 


But heav'n denies this honour to my hand,” =. 
2$$ Nor hall my. father repoffefs the land: , | i 
The father’s fortune never to return, | 


And the fad fon’s to fuffer and to mourn! 
Thus he, and Nefor took the word; My fon, 
Is it then true, as diftant rumours run, 


v. 242. So fell AgyQhus; and may'ft thon, my friend, &c.J | 
Neficr introduces the mention of c£g y/thns very artfully; it is to 
- gaife an emulation in Telemachns to revenge Uly/Jes, as Oreffes had 
Agamemnon; it has the intended effc&, and we find that Telema- 
chus dwells upon his ftory with a virtuous envy; yet at the fame 
time with great modefty: Exffathixs gives a different reading in 
\ 
\ 


wooptvesas wubicSas, OFs 
so oopntvelory azide 


both the expreffions are ufed in Homer, the preference iS there- 
‘fore fubmitted to the Rigder. = a t 
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: 260 That crowds of.rivals for thy mother’s charms 

: Thy Palace fill with mfalts and alarms? . 3 

Say, is the fault, thro’ tame fabmiffion, thine? 
Or leagu’d againft thee, do thy people join, 
Mov’d by fome Oracle, or voice divine? 

£65 And yet who knows, but ripening lies in fate 

An hour of vengeance for th’ afflicted ftate; . 

| When great. Ulyffes thall fupprefs thefe harms, 
Ulyffes fingly, or all Greece in arms. 


~é 


—, 


| But 


v. 264. Mov’d by fome Oracle, ov voite divine.] The words in 
the original are, following the voice of fome God, that is, fome Ora- 
cle: Homser does not confine the expreffian either to a good or bad 
fenfe, but the context plainly fhews, that they mult be underftood 

in a bad fenfe; namely to imply, that the people had recourfe to 

pretended Oracles to juftify their rebellion. This is evident trom 
what follows, where Neffer encourages Telemachus to expe that 
Ud ffes may puntfh them for their crimes, azoriatlas 1) 8atememmane 
if there had been no crime, there ought to be no punifhment.. 

v. 268. Ulyfles fingly, or all Greecein arms.] The Poet thews. 
his great judgment in preparing the Reader for the deftruGion of 
the Suitors : that great Cataftrophe is manag’d by few hands, and 
at might feem incredible that fo few could deftroy fo many: the 
Poet therefore, to give an air of cruth co his ation, frequently in- 
eulcates the affiftance of Pallas, which muft at leaft fhew, that 
. fuch a great exploit is not impoffible to be executed by ftraragems 

and valour: Ic is by art, not ftrength, that Uly{fes conquers. 


Ali Greece in arms. 


- This is fpoken in a general fenfe, and comprehends not only 
the fubjects of Ulyffes, or even the Pylians and Spartans, but im- 
plies that all the Greeks would rife in the caufe of Uj/fes. What 
the Suitors had ere fcoffingly in the preceding book, vix. that 
Telemachus was failing to Pyle or Sparta for fapplies, appears in 
this not to be impracticable; {% that it was choice and not necef- 
Gry chat determin’d the Poet to make ufe of no fuch eafy expedi- 
x ents for the deftruction of the Suitors. Exffathius. 
It 
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But if sebens, War's triumphant meid, 


270 The happy fon, will, as the father, aid, 


(Whofe fame aad fafety was:her conftant car¢. 
Ia ev'ry danger and in ev'ry war: 

Never on man did -heav’aly favour thine 

‘With rays {0 ftrong, dittinguift’d and divine; 


27 As thofe with which Minerva mark’d thy fire). 


So might fhe love thee, fo thy foul infpire! 

Soon fhou’d their hopes in humble duft be laid,. 

And long oblivion of the bridal bed. | 
Ab! no fach hope (the Prince with fighs replies): 


280 Can touch my brealt; that bleffing beav’n denies. 


* 


NO ~_— ’ 


Fe may be added, thet the very mature of Epic Poetry, and of 
the Odyffey tn particular, requires fiich a condu&: In the [bed 
Achilles is the chief agent, and performs almoft all the great aG@i- 
ons; c/fineas is painted after the fame manner by Virgil; the one 
kills Heffer, the other Tarnns, both which are the decifive ations: 
Fe was equally neceflary to exalt the character of Ubffes, by bring- 
ing him into difficulties from which he: is perfonally to extricare 
himfelf; This the Poet fufficiently. brings about by refufing all the 
eafy methods for his re-eftablifhment, fe the more difficule 
‘ways are moft conducive to the honour of his Heroe: Thus 20 
Achilles andeEneas kill He@or and Trrnns with their own handsy 
fo the Suitors fall chiefly by the hand of Usffes. It is neceflary 
for the Heroe of the Poem to execute the decifive ation, for b 
this method the Poet compleats his chara&er, his own greatnefs 
farmounts all difficulties, and he goes off the ftage with the urmoft 
advantage, by leaving a noble charater vpon the mind of the 
fpe€ators. 
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Ev'n by celeftial favour were it giv'n, | 

Fortune or fate wou'd crofs the will ofheay'n: * 
What words are thefe, and what inrprudeuce thinie# 

(Thus interpos’d the Martial maid divine) ' 

Forgetful youth! but know, the Pow’r above 

With eafe can fave each objet of his love; 

Wide as his will, extends his boundlefs graces 

Nor loft in time, nor circamfcrib’d by place. 

Happier his lot, who, many forrows paft, 

Long-lab’ring gains his natal those at lait ; ee 


V. 282. Fortune or Fate won'd ‘croft the will of Heav'n.} It 
may be ask’d how an expreffion fo near blafphemy, as Exftathias 
obferves, could ¢fcape a perfon of fuch piety as Telemachus?. "Tis 
true, the Poec makes Minerva herfeif correét ix; but yet the ob- 
jection remains, viz. how could Telemachus {peak it? I think fince 
the Poet himfelf condemns it, we may give it up as an indecency 
an. Telemachus , it is natural for men in defpair tnd thar was the 
conditign of Telemachus) to ufe a vehemence of expreffion, and 
this might cranfport Telemachas beyond the bounds of prudence. 
The only poffible way that occurs co me to take off the impiety; is 
to have recourfe to Deftin > Ic was the opinion of the Ancients, 
that the Gods could not alter Deftiny: and then Telemachus may 
mean fo more, than that ic was decreed by the Deftinies thar 
Ulyffes fhall return no more, fo the Gods themfelves could not re« 
ftore him. a. ara ‘ | | 
Thus in the 15 of the Metamorphofis, Venus in vajn applies to 

the Gods to preferve Fulins Cefar. | - 

won Saperofque movet, qui rumpere g 

Fervea non poffunt veterum decreta fovorum, & 
And a little lower Jupiter {ays «0 Venus, | 

—onnmmes Sols infuper abile fatunt, 

Nata, movere paras? 

_ V. 289. Happier bis lot, who, &c.] Nothing can be better 


imagin’d to encourage Telemachxs, than what the Poet here deli- 
vers; 
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Than who too {peedy, .haftes to end his life 
By fome ftern ryffjan, or adult’rous wife. 
Peath only is the-lot which none can mifs, 
‘And all is poffible to heav’n, but this, ~ 
295 The beft, the deareft fav'rite of the sky 
Mutt tafte that cup, for man is born to die. 
Thus check’d, reply’d Uses’ prudent heir: 
Mentor, no more———the mournful thought forbear; 
For he no more muft draw his country’s breath, 
300 Already {natch’d by Fate, aad the black deom of death ! 


wers: She fets.gamemnen in oppofition to Ub{fes: Agamennen 
made a {peedy i to his country, and there fell by treachery ; 
Ulyffes has long Been abfent, but yet is happier than Agamemnon: 
the Geds perhaps referve him for better forcunes,, at leaft nothing 
can be concluded from his long abfence, and this is fufficient to 
teach Telemachns not to defpair. Enffathias. | 
v. 294. And all is poffible te heav'ns but this.) What Adinerva 
here fays juflifies the remark I made, that what Telemachaxs feem’d 
to have fpoken er & may be foften’d, if not vindicated,” by ha- 
ving recourfe to Deftiny: It is evident from this paflage, that De- 
Rirty was fuperior to the power of the Gods ; otherwife Minerva 
{peaks as blafphemoufly as Telemachas: For what difference is 
ere between faying, that the Gods cannot preferve even thefe 
they love from death, and faying that the Gods could not fave 
Uhffes? Why therefore may not the words of Telemachas be 
thought to have a refpe& to Deftiny? _ 
I am of opinion, that the Poet had fomething further in view 
- by putting thefe wordsinto the mouth of Adinerva: The words 
of Telemachus, if taken seek might appear fhocking to fo pious 
a perfon as Neffcr, and make an ill impreffion upon him to the 
difadvantage of Telemachus; Minerva therefore artfully explains its 
° = Hebi the. horrour of it-by reconciling it to the Theology of 
ages. 


2 | Pals 
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Pafs we to other fubjects; and engage 

On themes remote the venerable Sage: . As 

(Who thrice has feen the perifhable kind. == ‘“Y 

Of men decay, and. thro’ three ages fhin'd, . 
B°S Like Gods majeftic, and like Gods in mind.) 

For much he knows, and juft conclufions draws 

From various precedents, and various laws, 


O fon of Nelens ! awful Neftor, tell 
: = 


V. 30%. Pafs we to other fubjefs. mamma | Telemachas here puts 


queftions, as it were in a breath, to Nefor: and Plutarch 

€s upon this paflage, that he who enquires any thing of an 

old man, tho’ the old man himfelf has no concern in the ftorys 
wins his heart at once; and incites a perfan, who is upon all oc- 
caftons very willing to difcourfe. He introduces this as an inftance 
of the art Ztlemackas ufes, in adapting himfelf by his queftions 
to the temper of the perfon with whom he converfes:.He puts - 
together, continues he, féveral queftions upon feveral fubjects, 
which is more judicious than to confine his anfwer to 2 fingle in- 
*errogatory, and by chat method deprive Nefor of one of the moft 
leafant enjoyments of old age, 1 mean the pleafure of talking. 


intarch. Symepofiac. : i 
V. 303. Who thrice has feen the peri{hable kind 
; Of men dec 


The Poet here tells us that Neffor was now in his fourth genera- 
tion; Owid cook the word zine to fignify an hundred years; but 
then Neftor muft have been above three hundred years old. Others 
with more probability underftand it to fignify a generation, or fuch . 
a portion of time in which any race of men flourifh to: ethers 
which is computed: to -be about thirty years. I refer the eader 
to the Note upon the 33 verfe in the firft book of the Iliad; for 
the particular age of Neffor. According to that compuration, he 
mult now be about ninety five years of age. : 

Ve 309. How he, the mighty, Agamemnon fell? } Telemachns 
does not ask this queftion out of cuiohty, but with great judg- 
ment; he knows there were defigns agunft his life, as eros 
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310 By what ftrange fraud Atgyfhus wrought, relate, 
(By force he could ‘not) fuck 2 Heroe’s fate?“ 
Liv’d Menelaus not in Greece? or where 
Was then the martid brother’s pious care? - >’ 
Gondemn’d perhaps {ome foreign fhore to treads” 
31§ Or fure Aigy/Hms had not dar'd the deed. 
To whom the Full of Days. Tlluftrious youth, 
Attend (tho’ partly thou haft gueft) the truth. 
For had the martiat Menelews found ~*~ 
The ruffian breathing yet on Argive ground; 
320 Nor earth had hid his carcale fram. the. skicy 
Nor Grecian virgins fhrick’d his obfequies, . | 
But fowls obfcene difmempber’d his remains, 
And dogs had torn him on the naked. plains, i * 


ete 


While us the werks of bloody adars employ’d, - a | 


325 The wanton youth inglorious pease enjoy’d;. 
He, ftretch’d at eafe in bv g0s' calm recefs, 
(Whofe ftately fteeds luxuriant paftures blefs) 
With flattery’s infinuating art 
Sooth’d the frail Queen, and: poy fen’d. all hen heart. 
330 At fire with worthy fhame and decent pride, 7 
The royal dame his lawlefs fuit deny'd., 


there had been againft Agamemnon; he therefore asks it, that he 
may ragepy ues defeat them oe to saa 
to affift his r upon his return, by aiding in elcaping 
foasos of the Suitocs.. Dacier. OF ag 

; or 
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For Virtue’s image: yet poffeft her mind, 
Taught by a Mafter of the tuneful kind: © 
Atrides, parting for the Trojaz war, 


335 Confign’d the youthful confort to his care; 


True to his charge, the Bard preferv'd her long 
In honour’s limits (fuch the pow’r of Song) 
But when the Gods thefe objects of their hate 
Dragg’d to deftru@tion, by the links of fate; 


3 40 The bard they banith’d from his native foil, 


And left all helplefs. in a defart ile: 


v. ak Taught by a mafter of the tuneful hind.} Homer thro*™ 
the whore Odyffey Betiansezath im honour of the Mae which he 
himfelf loved, and in which he fo eminently excell’d: From 
thefe and other paflages we may learn the ftace of Poetry in thofa 
ages: ‘ Poets (fays Emfathins) were rank’d in the clafs of Phi- 
<¢ lofophers; and the Ancients. made ufe of them as Preceptors 
© in Mufic and Morality.” Strabo quotes this very paflage as an | 
inftance of the excellence of Poetry in forming the foul to worthy 
ations: -figyfhas could not debauch Ciytenensfira, *till he banifh’d 
the Poet, who was her gnide and inftructor. 

Various are the conjectures of the Ancients about the aame of 
the Bard here celebrated:- Some, fays Exftathins, cell us, it was 
Chariades, {ome Demodaune, fome Glamas, Gc. but I pafs them 
over, becaufe they are conjeCtures. 

There were many degrees of thefe aodel; fome were ccd 
Sphvey, ethers cod os- arms yas: But fuch Bards as are here mes 
tion’d were of an higher ftation, and retain’d as inftru&ors by 
Kings and. Princes. 

I cannot omit one remark of Exffathms: he tells us, that fome 
perfons write that thefe aade had their names from hence, ait 
easdvia per Sxovisc; exactly refembling the modern Italian fingers: 
Madam Dacier is not to be forgiven for pafling over a remark of 
fuch importance ; If this be crue, it makes a great difference be- 
tween. the ancient and modern Poets, and is the only advantage l . 
Know we have over them. 

There 
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There he, the fweeteft of the facred train, 


Sung dying to the rocks, but fung im vain: 
Then Virtue was no more (her guard away) 


343 She fell, to luft a voluntary prey. 


Ev’n to the temple ftalk’d th’adult’rous fpoufe, 
With impious thanks, and mockery of vows, 
With images, with garments, and with gold, 
_ And od’rous fumes from loaded altars tol’d. 
35° Mean time from flaming Troy we cut: the way, 
With*Menelans, thro’ the curling fea: °° 
But when to Sunives’s facred point we came, 
Crown’d with the temple of th’ Athenian dame j 


Vv. Then Virtue was 20 more (ber guard awsy) 
baer? ftlly ——— Bc. | | 
There is a fine moral couch’d in the Rory of the Bard and Clytem- 
nefira; it admirably paints the advantage we draw from wife come 
ions for the improvement of our Virtues: Clytemnefira was 
ohafte becaufe her inftruftor was wife: as em 3 an ale 
ble guard to her modefty. It was long before the yi 3 
viene and honour had a oa conteft: but fhe no fooner yielded to 
‘adultery, but fhe affifted in the murder of her husband; fronr 
whence we may draw another moral, that one vice betrays us in- 
to another; when once the fences of honour are thrown downs 
we become a prey tq. every paffion. Dacer. 
. V. 346. Ew’n to the temple fialk’d th’ adult’roms $ fponfe-] Here 
is a furprizing mixture of religion and impiety: e4g7ftbas, upon 
the accom lithment of fo great a crime as adultery, recurns thanks 
to the Gods by oblations, as if they had affifted him in the execu- 
tion of it. Neffor dwells upon ic at large, to thew that Agyfhas 
eatly aggravated his guilt by fuch 2 piece of impious devotion. 
MGT. 
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Asrides? pilot, Phrontes, there expir'd} ° - 
355 (Pkrontes, of all the fons of men admir'd . 
To fteer the. bounding bark with fteddy toil, 
When the ftorm thickens, and the billows boil) -, 
While yet he exercis’d the fteerman’s art, 
Apollo touch’d him with his gentle dart 5 a 
360 Ev’n with the rudder in his hand, befell, == «6 
To pay whofe honours to the Shades of hell, 
We check’d our hafte, by pious office bound, . 
And laid our old companion in the ground. 
And now, the rites. difcharp’d, our courfe we keep , 
365 Far on the gloomy bofom of the.deep: _ 
Soon as Malea’s mifty tops arife, = 
Sudden the Thund’rer blackens all the skies, 


~ 


: ,?* ae 


Vv. 359. Apollo tomch’d him with bis gentle dart.| Homer calle 
the darts of dpollo azarae, or gentle; to fignify that thofe who 
dye thus fuddenly, die without pain: -Esftathins. eat 3 
___ Dasier complains chat fome Critics think Homer worthy of 
blame for enlarging upon fo mean a perfon as a pilot. It 
is a fufficient aaiver to obferve, that arts were in high 

- efteem in chofe.times, .and men rhat were eminent in them 
were in great honour. Neither were arts then confin’d as in thefe 
ages to mean Paha es: no lefs a perfon than Udpffes builds a 
veffel in the fequel of the Otyffey; {0 that this is a falfe piece of 
delicacy. If Homer be culpable, fo is Virgil; he gives the genea- 
logy of Palinarus,,as well as Homer of Phrontes. Virgil’s defcrip- 

-.tion is’ cenfur’d as tqu long, Homer concludes. hisin feven lines; 
and laftly, VirgsPs Epifode has been judg’d by the Critics to be an 
anneceflary ornament, and to contribute nothing to the Poem: 
Hemer relates the death of Phrontis, to introduce the difperfion of 
the fleet af Mencans; the fleet might well be fcatter’d, when it 
wanted fo excellent a pilow, - " . 


—_— & 
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‘And the winds whiftic, and the {arges ‘roll’ 
Mountains on mountains, and obfcure the pole! 


370 The tempeft {catters, and divides eur fleet ; 


Part, the ftorm urges on the coaft of Crete; 
Where winding round the rich Cydonian plain, - - 
The ftreams of ‘Fardais iffue tothe main. © 
There ftands 4 rock, high eminent and fteepr 


375 Whofe thaggy brow o’erhangs the fhady deep, 


And views Gortyna on the weftern fide ; 

On this rough Aufier drove th’ impetuous tide: 
With broken force the billows row?d away, 
‘And heav'd the fleet into the neighb’ring bay. 


380 Thus fav’d from death they gain’d the Pheftaz thores, 


With thatter’d veffels, and difabled oars: 
But five tall barks the winds and waters tof 


Far from their fellows, on ante coaft. - 
- There 


. 971. Part, the ifera artis on 5 the coaft of Crete. ] Homer 
does not amufe us by relating what became of thefe companions 
ef Menelans; he omits this judicioufly, and follows the thread of 
his ftory: Menclans is the perfon whom the Poet has in view; he 
therefore paffes over the ftory of his companions, to carry on the 
as of the Poem by leading us dire€lly to Menelens. 

- 383. On th’ ~£zyptian coaft.} In the sy it 
is, The wind and water carry'd them to igyptus. Homer by -£, erin 
means the river Nile, ane then it is always ufed in the m 
gender; the region about it took its name from the river cZgyptas, 
this is always ufed in the femmine gender; but the country had 
not eats that mame in the days of Hemsr. Enjffathias. 


What 
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There wender'd Afenelaus thro” foreign fhores, 


385 Amafling gold, end. gath'ring naval flores; 


While curft.Ajgytbus the detefted deed 

By fraud fulfill’d, nd his great brother bled. 
Ser'n years, the traytor rich Afycene fway'd, - 
And his ftern rule the groaning land obey'ds 


390 The eighth, from wsbens to-his.realm reftor’d, 


| 


Oreftes brandith’d the revenging fword, 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun’ral fame 
The vile affafiia, and adult‘rous dame. 

That day, ere yet the bloody triumphs ceafe, 


' 399 Return’d strides to the goaft df. Greee, _ 


\ 


And fafe to .drgus port hia navy: brought, 
With gifts of price and pond’rous treafure fraught. 
_ What Dacier adds to this obfervation, may affift in determining 
“the difpuce concerning the priority of Homer and Hefiod: Hefiod 
makes mention of the river Nilas; if therefore it be true that 
cEgyptus had not .been xalled by the. name of Nifss in .the times 
of Homer, it isa demonftration that Hefed was polterior to Ho- 
mer; otberwife he could not have been acquai with any ocher 
name but that of cZgyptns. 

ve 390. From Athens to his reubn .] There is a 
different reading in this place: inftead of da’ ’AOnvecv, fome write 
amo Dcoxhcor; tor Oreffes was educated by Strephins King of Phociss 
and father of Pylades: The Ancients reconcile the difference, 
faying that Oveftes might be fent from Phesis to Athens for his 
education, and returning thence to hisowncountry, might revenge 
the death of his father Agamemnon; {o that aichaugh he was firit 


bred up in Phocis, he was afterwards a fojourner in Athens, Ear 
Siathins. 
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Hence warn’d, ‘my fon‘beware! nor idly ftand 
Teo long a ftranger to thy native land;- | 
400 Left heedlefs abfence wear thy wealth away; 
While lawlefs feafters- in thy palace‘fway; 
Perhaps may feize thy realm, and fhare the fpoil ; > 
‘And thou return, with difppointéd toil, a 
From thy vain journey, tod rifled Ife, © 
‘qos Howe’er, my friend, indulge one labour more, 
And {eek trides on the Spartan fhore. | 
He, wand’ring long, 2 wider circle made, 
And many-lmguag’d nations has farvey'd; 
And meafur’d traéts enknown to otlier thips,: 
410 Amid.the monftrous wonders of the deeps; 
(A Jength of Ocean and unbounded sky, - 
Which fcarce the Sea-fowl in a year o’erfly) 


Ge 
vs 411. A length of Ocean and snbennded sky» a 
Which fearce the fea-fowl in a year o'erfly.] ’ 
Ie muft be confeft, that Neffor greatly exaggerates this defcription: 
Homer himfelf tells us, that a fhip may fail in five days from Crete 
to cfigypt; wherefore then this ‘Hyperbole of Neffor? It might 
perhaps be to deter Telemachws from a defign of failing toCrete, and 
he through his inexperience might believe the defcription. It may 
be added, that what Neffor {peaks concerning the ight of birds, 
may be only faid to thew the great diftance'of that fea: Nay» by a 
favourable interpretation it may be reconcil’d to truth; the mean- 
ang then muft be this: Should a-perfon obfervée that fea a whole 
-year, he would not fee one bird flying over it; both becaufe of the 
vaftnefs and dreadfulnefs of it; and perhaps the whole of this 
he arife from the obfervation, that this fea is not frequented 
by birds, This is wholly and almoft literally ken from ae 
thiess 5 
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, Go then; to ‘Sparta take the witry way, ~ > 
Thy thip and failors but for’ drders ftay $e? : 
415 Or if by land thou chufe thy courfe to bend, | 
My fteeds, my chariots; and my fons attend: 
Thee to Atrides they: thall fafé convey, 9 
Guides of thy road, ‘Compénious of thy ways - 
Urge him with'trth to frame his free replies; ~~ |‘ 
420 And’ fure he will :: For Menelasis wife. 
Thus while he {peaks, the ruddy fun defcends; 
And twilight grey her év'ning fhade extends, ) 
Then thus ‘the blue-ey’d Maid: © full of days?!’ °° 
Wife are thy words, and juft are all thy ways. -_ 
425 Now immolate the Tongues, and mix the wine, 


Sacred to Neptune and the pow’rs divine, — 
| The 


7 


thins; and if we add to this the ignorance of the fea and fea-affaire: 
an thofe ages, we shall the lefs wonder to hear fo wife a man 4s 
Neftor defcribing it with fo much terror; Navigat.on is now great- 
y improv’d, and the Moderns fail further in a month, than che 

Ncients could in a year; their whole art confifting chiefly im 
coafting along the fhores, and confequently they made but little 
way. 

v. 425. Now immolate the tongues———~,] Various are the rea- 
fons which Enffathins reports concerning this oblation of the 
rongues at the conclufion of the facrifice. It was to purge them- 
felves from any evil words they might have utter’d; or becaufe the 
tongue was reckon’d the beft part of the facrifice, and fo referv’d 
for the completion of its or they offer’d the tongue to the Gods, 
as witnefles to what’ they had fpoken, I omit the reft as {upere 
fluous. They had a cuftom of offering the tongues to Adercury, be- 
caufe they believed him the giver of Eloquence. Dacier ex- 
patiates upon this cuftomy The people, fays the, might fear: left 
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The lamp of day. is queach’d beneath the deep,. . 

And foft approach the balmy. hours of fleep: . 

Nor fits it to prolong the heav’nly feat | 
430° Timelefs, indecent, but retire to reft. a 

So fpake Fovr's daughter, the celetial maid. 

The fober train attended and obey'd. os 

The facred heralds on their hands around 

Pour’d the full urns ; the youths the goblets crown’d: 
435 From bowl to bowl the holy bev’rage flows; . 

While to the final facrifice they rofe.. 

The tongues they caft upon the fragrant flame, . 

And por, above, the confecrated ftream. 


ahro’ wine and thejoy of the feftival chey might have utter'd fome 
words unbecoming the fandtiry of the on: by this facrifice 
of the tongues, they fignify’d that they purged away whatever they 
had fpoken amifs during the feftival; and ask’d in particular par~ 
don of Mercary, who prefided over difcourfe, to the end they 
might not carry home any uncleannefs which might ftop the 
Bieflings expected from the facrifice. | : 
v. 429. Nor fits it to prolong the heav’nly feaft, 

Timelefs, indecent, &c.] — 
Exftathins thews the difference between toples, feftivals,and Svarai, or 
facritces: in the former itwas cuftomary to {pend the whole night 
in wine and rejoicing: In the latter, this was reckon’d an unlawful 
cuftom, thro’ the fear of falling into any indecencies thro’ wine. 
2s He likewife gives another reafon of this injun@ion, by telling us 
that it was the cuftom to offer faerifices to the celeftial Powers 
in the day, and even co finifh them about the fering of the 
fun; and that thofe who dealt in incanrations perform’d their 
facrifices to the infernal powers by night; and finifh’d them before 
fun-rifing, Either of thefe reafons fufficiently explains the words 
of the Goddefs; and the former carries in it an excellent moral, 
that particular care fhould be taken in our aéts of devotion, nor to 
gurn religion into impiety. «si 
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And now, their thirft by copious: draughts allay’d, 


| 440 The youthful Heroe.and th’ Athenian maid 


Propofe departure from the fini(t’d rite, 

And in their hollow bark to pafs the night: 
But this the hofpitable Sage deny'd. : 
Forbid it, ove! and all the Gods! he cry’d; 


44 Thus from my walls the much-lov'd fon to fend 


Of fuch a heroe,’ and of fuch a friend? © 0 * 
Me, as fome needy peafant, would ye leave, | 
Whom heav’n denies the bleffing to relieve? 

Me would ye leave,-who boaft imperial fway; ° 


| 450 When beds of royal <ftate ‘invite your flay? 7 one 


. Nose | 


v. 450. Wher beds of royal fate invite your fiay.] This paflage : 
gives us 2 full infighe into the manners of thefe hofpicable ages; 
they not only kept a treafury for bowls or vafes of . guid or filver, 
to give as Zee, or gifts of hofpitality, but alfo a wardrobe of 


various habits and rach furnivure, to lodge: and.beftow upon ftran-:. 


gers. Exjathinus relates, that Tellias of Hh Aiea was a perfon 
of fo great hofpitality, that five hundred hor’ 
houfe in the winter feafon, heentertain’d them, and gave every man, 


emen coming 'to his - 


a cloak and a tunic. Thisl¢udablecuftom prevailed, and {till pre~* 


vails, in the eaftern countries: it was the practice of braham of 
eld, and is at this day of the Jerks, as we may learn from their 


Caravanfariés, ere&ted for rhe reception of travellers, And yee - 


Dacier obferves, that a French Critic has fhew’d fo ill a tafte as to 
ridicule this paflage. ‘< Telemachns (fays that Author) being enter- 
« cain’d by Nefor, intimates his intention of returning to lodge on 


e 


«¢_ fhip-board with his companions: but Neffor detains him, by ° 
« . asking if he thought he had not quilts or coverlets to give him 


“c.g es lodging ; Upon this Télemachss goes to bed in 2 re- 


o 


«¢. founding gallery, and Nefor in a bed which his: wife made rea- — 


«c dy for him.” The nobleft things are moft liable to burlefque, 


< by perverting theis meaning; es pictures, by varying the . 


Puiuens 
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Noweelong, 2 as. life this. mortal fhall spn 
Or as my children. imitate their fire, - o 3 
Here fhall the wand'ring ftranger find his bem, 
And hofpitable rites adorn the dome. 
455 Well haft thou {poke (the. blue-cy’d' maid: sep 
Belov'd old man! benevolent, asiwife. 
Be the kind diGates of thy heart obey'd, _ 
And let thy words Zelemaclus perfuade:. 
He to thy palace fhall: thy Seps purfues 
. 460 I to the fhip, to give the orders due, 
Prefcribe directions, and confirm, the crew. 
For I alone faftain. their naval: cares, . 
Who boaft experience from thefe filver hairs s ; 
All youths the reft, whom to this journey move 
465 Like years, like tempers, and their Prince’s love. 
There in the veffel fhall I pafs the night; 
And foon 2s morning paints the fields of light, 
I go to challenge from the Camcons bold, 
A debt, contracted in the days of old. ai 
Bu 


potion, reprefent.a man or a monfter. He is very fevere upon 
the refonnding gallery, which in truth means no more than very 
lofty or ah and by confequence very noble and magnificent. 
v. 4676 T° to challenge from the Caucons.] The Poet makes a 
double ufe of thefe words of the Goddefs ; ‘fhe gives an air of 
bability to.her excufe, why the fhould not be prefs’d tw fey 
and at the fame time Homer avoids the abfurdity of introducing 
thar Goddefs at Sparta, Menelans and Hele are celebrating the 
nuptials of their fon and daughter: Minerva is a Virgin Deity, and 
cenfequently an enemy to ail nuptial ceremonies, jase % 
ut 
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470 But this thy gueft, receiv’d with friendly care, 
Let thy ftrong courfers fwift to-Sparte bear ; 
Prepare thy chariot at the dawn of day, 

And be thy fon companion of his way. 
Thea turning with the word, Minerva flies, 

47§ And foars an Eagle thro’ the liquid skies. 
‘Vifion divine ! The throng’d f{pectators gaze 
In holy wonder fixt, and ftill-amaze. 

. But chief the rev’rend Sage admir’d; he took 

1 The hand of young Telemachus, and {poke. 


er! 


Oh 


But it-may be neceflary to obferve who thefe Cancons are: we 
find im the renth book the Cascons mention’d as auxiliaries to Troy : 
‘There Dolon fays — ° 


‘ The Carians, Caucons, the Pelafgian bef, 
And Leleges encamp along the coaft, 


Aire thefe Cancoms the fame with thofe here mention’d? Exffathius 

informs us, that there was a people of Tyiphyly, between Elis and 

Pyles, named Cancens: But ‘Strabe fays, that the whole race is now 

exrin&s and that thefe here mention’d are of Dymea, and take 

their name from the river Caucon: whereas thofe in the [iad ate 

Paphlagenians: they were a wandring nation, and confequently 

amaght be the fame people originally, and retain the fame name in 
gifferent countries. 6 tak | 

v. 478. Bat chief the rew’rend Sage admird————=] It may be 

‘ ask’d why Nefor is in fuch a furprize at the difcovery of the 

Goddefs: It is evident from the Ziad, that he had been no ftranger 

to fuch intercourfes af che Deities; nay, in this very book Neffor 

1 - tells us, that Usyffes enjay’d almoft the conftant prefence of Miner- 

wa; infomuch that Sophocles, the great imitator of Homer, relatess. 

that he. knew the Goddefs by her voice, without feeing her. Ea- 

Lathias radi that i wonder Aad alee erofe not air the dif- 

é covery of that Deity, but rhat accompany io young 2 

perfon as Telkemachas: Atter her departure, the old man ftodd: 

: G. 3. amazd, 
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480 Oh happy Youth! and favour'd of the skies; 


Diftinguith’d care of guardian deities! 
Pt ue ae Whofe 


amaz’d, and look’d upon that Heroe as fome very extraordin 
perfons whom in fuch early years the Goddefs of War and Wil- 
dom had vouchfafed to attend. This interpretation agrees perfe&- 
‘ly with what Neffer {peaks to Tylemachns. 

v. 48. Diftingnifird cave of guardian deities.) 1 will take this 

Opportunity co obviate an objection that may be made againft all 
interpofition of the Gods in affifting the Heroes of the Odyffey: Ic 
has been thought by fome Critics a difparagement to them to ftand 
im continual need of fuch sg jaar aby fuccour; If rwo perfons 
‘were engaged in combat, and a third perfon fhould immediately 
flep in to the affiftance of one of the parties, and kill the adverfe- 
ry, wouldit not refleét upon the valour of his friend who was fo 
‘weak as to want fuch ce? Why, for inftance, fhould Fapiter 
help c£neas to kill Tarnas? Was not he brave enough ta fight, and 
shad, enough to conquer his enemy by his own prowefs? and 
would not Tiras have kill’d «£neas with the fame affiftance? Ie 
as therefore a difparagement to the actors, thus continually to fup- 
ply the defeéts of a Heroe, by the power of a Deity. 

Bur this is a falfe way of arguing, and from hence it might be 
inferr’d, that the love and favour of a Deity ferves only to make 
thofe whom he affifts, and thofe who depend upon fuch afiftance, 
appear weak, impotent, cowardly, and unworthy to be = 
rors, Can any doubt arife whether the love and dvoar of a 
be a difparagement or honour to thofe whom he favours? Accor- 
ding to thefe Critics, we fhould find the chara&er of £ perfe& 
Heroe in an si ica Mexentins, who acknowledges no God but 
his own arm and his own fword: "Tis true, the obje@tion would 
be juft, if the Heroe himfelf perform’d nothing of the aGion; or 
if when he were almoft conquer’d by the fuperior valour of his 
enemy, he ow’d his life and vi@ory to Gods and Miracles: But 
the Heroe always behaves himfelf in all his a€tions, as if he were 
to gain fuccefs without the affiftance of the Deity; and the pre-~ 
fence of the Gods is fo order’d, that we may retrench ev thing 
that is miraculous, without making any alteration in the ation or 
charaéter of the human perfonages. ‘Thusin the inftance of eZneas 

and Tirnus, tho’ Fapiter favours eEncas, yet -Eneas is painted in 
ftronger colours of fortitude, he appears fuperior, as aman unaflifted, 
_and able m conquer Trans; and confequently the favour of Fapi- 
ser makes no alteration in the aftion or character of «uses. 

| There 


~, 


f 
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Whofe carly:years for future worth engage, | 
No vulgar manhood, no ignoble age. 
For Jo! none other of the court above 


- 3g Than the, the daughter of almighty ove, 


Pallas her {elf, the War-triumphant Maid, 
Confeft is thine, as once thy father’s aid. 
So guide me, Goddefs! fo propitious fhine 
On me, my confort, and my royal line! 


)0 A yearling bullock to thy name fhall {moke,' 


Untam’d, ynconfcious of the galling yoke, 

‘With ample forehead, and yet tender horns 

Whofe budding honours duGile gold adorns. 
Submiffive thus the hoary Sire preferr’d _ 


iy His holy vow: the fav’ring Goddefs heard. 


‘Then flowly rifing, o'er the fandy {pace - 
Precedes the father, follow’d by his race, 


There is likewife a wide difference between the affiftance of 2 
Man, and of .» God: The a¢tions of men belong only to the per- 
formers of thofe aGtions;. bur when a Deity affitts us by infpiring 
us with ftrefyth and courage, the actions we perform afe really 


' our own, and the more he favours.us, the more glory he gives us: 


fo that the affiftance of man eclipfes, bur the afliftance of a God 
exalts, ous glory. Thus, for i » when Achilles is purfui 
He@or, he charges the Greeks to keep off from Hefor; their 
ftance might lefien his glery: but when Pallas offers her affiftance, 
he immediately embraces it as an Honour; and boafts of it as fuch 
to Heifer. I have been large upon this objeG&ion, becaufe the 
Reader ought to carry it in his memory thro’ the whole Poems 
and apply it to every aétion, in which any thare is afcribed to 
any Deity, See Boffa more a€ large concerning this objection. 

: oe (A long 
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(A long proceffion) timely marching home 

In comely order to the regal dome. 
SOS There when arriv’d, on thrones areund him ped; 

His fons and grand-fons the wide circle grac’d. 

“To thefe the hofpitable Sage, in fign | 

Of focial welcome, mix'd the racy wine, 

(Late from the-mellowing cask reftor’d to light, 
SIO By ten long years refin’d, and refy-bright.) 

To Pallas high the foaining bew) he crown’d, 

And fprinkled large Libation on‘ the preund. 

Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, — 

And to the gifts of balmy fleep repairs. : f 
SIS Deep ina rich Alcove the Prince was laid, 

And flept beneath the pompous Colonnades e.3 

Faft by his fide: Pi/fratus lay {pread, - 

(In age his equal) on a fplendid bed: 

But in an inner court, fecurely clos’d, 
$20 The rev'rend Neflr with his Queen-repos'd, | 

| When now durora, daughter of the dawn, 

With rofie luftre purpled o’er the awn; | 

The old man early rofe, walk’d forth, and fite 

On erates ftone before his Palace gate: 

_ With 


ve ries ‘And fate On polifh'd flome befor his Palace gate.] We 

have here an ancient cuftom recorded by the Poet; 2. King places 

bimfelt before the gate of his Pajace bea a feat of saa dake 
moo 
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$20 With unguests {mooth the‘lucid marble fhone,. 
Where ancient Nelens fat, 2 ruftic throne; 
But he defcending to th’ infernal fhade, 
- Sage Nefler fild it, and the {ceptre fway'd.. 
His fons around him mild obeyfance pay, 
$2§ And duteous take the orders of the day. 
Firft Echephron and Stratins quit their bed ;. 
Then Perfeus, Aretus, and Thrafymed - 
The laft Pi/ffratus arofe from reft : 
They came, and near him plac’d the ftranger-gue(h 
$30 To thefe the Senior thus declar’d his will: = 
My fons! the digtates of ‘your fire fulfil. 


fmooth by long ufe, fays Euftathins, or perhaps fmooth’d exqui- 
ficely by the hand of the werkman. What d-would chiefly ob- 
ferve is, that they placed themfelves thus in public for the difpatch. 
of juftice: We read in the fcripture of Judges fitting in the gate; 
.and that this procedure of : y was for that purpofe is proba- 
-ble from the expreffion, He fat.in the feat where Neleus [isao, or 
Confiliarins,| afed to fit, i( which feems to exprefs his wifdom in 
the difchasge wf juftice.) Neflor is. alfa defcrib’d asibeacing ‘his 
Sceptre in his hand, which was never vfed :but spon fome 2& af 
revality, inthe difpatch of juftice, or other folemn,occafiens,. Per- 
chaps, fays Dasier, thefe feats or thrones might be confecrated-with 
oil, to. draw a reverence to the feats of Juftice asiby an att af te- 
lagion; but I rather judge (adds fhe) that no more is meant than 
to exprefs the fhining of thefe thrones, they .beiag undoubtedly 
made of marble. | ; 
v. $28. Pififratus.] Would.! indulge my fancy in a conjefture; 
¥ mizht fuppofe that the famous tyrant Pi/ifratas was defcendeds 
or borrow’d his name from this fon of N-for, Herodotys informs 
us, as Enfathins obferves, that all:the Pi/ifreti were originally 
Pylians. If this be true, we have a very ftrong evidence*that Hor 
mer is not ail fition, but that he celebrates the great men of thofe 
_ages with reality, and only enybellifhes the true ftory with the or- 


Baments of Poetry. . 
Gs Te 
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To Pallas firft of Gods,. prepare the feaft, 
Who grac’d our rites, a more than mortal gueft, 
Let one, difpatchful, bid fome {wain to lead 
$3 A well-fed bullock from the grafly mead ; 
One feek the harbour where the vefiels moor, 
And bring thy friends, Telemachus! afhore, 
(Leave only two the gally to attend) _ 
Another to Laercens muft we fend, 
$40 Artift divine, whofe skillful hands infold 
The viGtim’s horn with circumfufile gold. 
The reft may here the pious duty . thare, | 
And bid the handmaids for the feaft prepare, 
The feats to range, the fragrant wood to bring, 
$45 And limpid waters from the living fpring. 


V. $40. Laetcen8 amenam Artif divine, &c.} ‘The Author of 
the Parallel quotes this eco prove that Homer was ignorant 
‘of ‘the Mechanic arts: We have here, fays he, a Gilder with his 
anvil and hammer; but what occafion has. he for an anvil and 
hammer in the art of a Gilder? Boileas has excellently vindica- 
ted Homer from this objection, in his refle&ions upon Longinas ; 
‘This Gilder was a Gold-beater: Neffor, we fee, furnith’ dthe gold, 
and he beat it into leaves, fo thac he had occafion to make ufe 
of hisanvil and hammer; the anvil was portable, becaufe the work 
‘was not laborious. Our modern travellers aflure us, that it is at 
_ this day the practice in the eaftern regions, as in Perfie, &c. for 
‘the arafts in metals to carry about with them the whole imple- 
ments of trade, to the houfe of the perfons where they find em- 
ployment; it is therefore a full vindication of Homer, to obferve 
thac che gold this ardift ufed in gilding, was nothing but gold beas 
into fine leaves, ; 


He 


ST 
. 
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He faid, and bufy each his care-beftow’d ;. - 
‘Already at the gates the bullock low’d, 

Already came the Ithacenfian crew, 

The dextrous {mith the tools already drew: 


$s0 His pond’rous hammer, and his anvil found, 


$$5 Which round th’ intorted horns the gilder roll’ds 


And the ftromg tongs.te turn .the. metal round,. 
Nor was Minerva ‘abfent.from the rite, . 
She view’d her. honoars, and enjoy’d:the.fight.. 
With rev’rent hand the King prefents the gold, © 


So. wrought, 25 Peis might with pride behpld. : bs 


Vv. §§2.' Ner-was Minerva abjent J} Icmay be ask’d in 
what fenfe Minerve,can.be faid ta come to the facrifice? Exffa- 
thins anfwers, that the Ancients finding the inclinations of men to 
be bent-incontinently upon pleafures, to oblige them to ufe them 
moderately, diftinguifh’d times, ordain’d facrifices, and reprefent- 
ing the Gods, in the forms of men, brought them. to ufe thefe- 
pleafures with difcretion ; cg Berio them that che Gods came 
down to their libations and facrifices, to induce them to govern 


‘their converfation with reverence and modefty:. Thus Fapiter and 
: the other'Gods in the Iiads, and Neptune in the Odyffey, are faid 


to feafl with the cLzhiopians. : 


‘If I might be pardon’d a conje&ures I would fuppofe, that’ Mi- 


| mevoa may in another fenfe be {aid to.come-to the facrifice; I 
- mean by her image or. ffatue: and what may. feem to confirm 


this opinion, is what Diodorss relates in his third book concesn- 


: ing the above-mention’d c£thiopians ; they carry’d about the ffa- 


-the G 
~may be faid ta come to the c£tbiopians by their flacues: why may 


rier i sie and the other Gods twelve days, during which time 
ds were faid to be gone to the cL thiopians:.and if the Gods 


not the fame be faid.of Atizerva, from, the intreduétion of her 


- flarue ameng the Pylians? So-thac the appearance of the Goddefs 
- may pofhbly mean the appearance of her ftawe. ee aye. 


~ G6 - ¥oung: 


gc ta.’ Core 
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Young retas from forth’ his bridal bow’s - 
Brought the full laver, o’et their hands to. pour, 
' And canifters of confecrated flour... - 
$60 Stratius and Echephron the victim led; 
The axe was held by warlike hrafjmbd,.  .° - 
In att to fttike: Befére hin Perfews’ food, . 
The vafe exteridiig to receive the blood. * 
The King himfelf initiates to the Pow'r; 
565 Scatters with quiv'ring. hand the facred flour,» 
“And the ftream Sprinkles: from the curling brows. 
fo bow : Las ; 7 
“The hair collected inthe fire he throws... - 
. Seon as due vows on ev'ry part were pay’d, 
And facred wheat upoo the victim lay’d, 
$70’ Strotig Thrafymed difcharg’d the fpeeding blow 
Full on‘ his neck, and cat the nerves in ewo, 
--%. F860, Stratius and Echephron, é.]  Nofer here makes ufe 
“only of the rhiniftry of bis fons; the reafon -of it i, becaufe it was 
eckon’d honourable to ferve in the performance of facrifice, this 
being in fome fenfe an attending upon the Gods: or becarfe it 
~ was the practice of thofe ages for great perfone eo do thofe offices 
“ith ‘their Own batids, ‘which in the latter -have been perferm’d 
" By fervants, | 
_Eaffathins reports a faying of re Sa who obferving his fon 
“Behaving himfelf imperioufly to his fubje&s, « Know’ thou nots 
‘ « fays he, that Roya : itfelf is but illuftrious fervirude!’’ an inti- 
gation that he himfelf was buc a fervant of the public, and theze- 
fore fhou'd ufe his fervants with moderation. . 
“ -- But the true reafon of Nefor’s affifting in the facrifice :is, be- 
caufe Kings anciently had the infpection of. religgon, and Prieft- 
» hoed-was join’d to Royalty, according to that of Virgil, 
Rex Anins, rex idem hominuns Phabique facerdos. 


Dowa 
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Down {funk the heavy beult: the females round. 
| Maids, wives, apd. mutrons, mix-a thrillinp founds 
Nor fcorn’d the ‘Queen the holy cheir.to jen, . - 
$75 (The firtbern the, of old Clymmas’ ines 
| "In youth by Neffer Jov'd, of {paciels fame, 
And lov'd in.age, Eurydice: her emme) Pe eM 
From earth they rear:him, Seugeling now wih death; 
And Nefor's Youngeft Rops:the venre of ‘breath, 
¢80 The foul for ever flizs::on all fides round 
Streams the black bleod, and {mokes upon the ground. 
The beaft they then divide, and dif-unite S ae 
The ribs and: himbs, ‘obfexyant iof the rite: 1. oe 


V. $73. Maids, wives, and smatrens min a fhrilling fond.) 1 
have kept the meaning of the word in the original, which figni- 
‘ fies prayers made with loud cries, oAdAugeey. cAorv yn, Lays Hefychins, 
is qa yuraxan in wudsilel tv roi inpoic WyIpsVAL, the voice of 
women, which they make at Sacrifices in their prayers. But there ‘is 
fill fomething in it more -to the prefent purpofe; the Scholiaft 
“Upon c&fchylus remarks, that this word is not ufed properly but 

when apply’d to the prayers offer’d to Mixerva; for Minerva is 
the only Goddefs to whom prayers are made with loud cries, the 
‘being the Goddefs of War; to other Deities they offer prayer with 
thank(giving ; xab yep petvn ri 'AOnvd daiuow sou AON LLINA COU 


(eos, trois & ardove Osoic wrasovilscs. 
Thus alfo in the fixth book of the Ziads, verfe 301. 


Ad do crorvy hi avdoas ‘Abin xeipas anoxor. 
They fell the dome with fupplicating cries, 
- "And in the prefene paflage in the Odyffy, 


ET 


Ouyaripts v4, weed te, eo. Dacier. 


2 
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On thefe, in double cawls inyolv’d with. att, - 
#85 The choiceft morfels lay from ev'ry. part.. 

The facred Sage-before his altar: ftands;. 

Turns the burnt-off ring with his holy hands, 

‘And pours the wine, and bids the flames afpire: | 

The youth with inftiruments furround the fire.. 
990 The thighs now facrific'd, and entrails dreft,, =. * 

Th’ affiftants part, transfix,.atd broil the reft. | 

While thefe officious tend the-rites divine, - 

The laft fair branch of the Neforean line. 

Sweet Polycafte, took the pleafing toil. 
$95 To bathe the Prince, and pour the fragrant oil, 


y, $94. Sweet Polycafte teck the rp foil, | 
. To bathe the Prince, &c. ‘ 
Ir is very neceflary to fay fomething about this pra&tice of women 
bathing and anointi men; it frequently occurs thro’ the 
whole Odyffey, and is fo contrary to the ufage of the moderns, as 

" to give ce to modefty ; neither is this done by women of in- 

 ferior quality, but we have here a young Princefs, bathing, anoint- 
ing, and.cloathing the naked Telemachns. Enftathias indeed tells 
us, ic was undoubtedly by her father’s command: but if it was,a 
piece of immodefty, it does not folve the objeétion, whoever com- 
manded it. I confefs it would be immodeft in thefe ages of the 
world, and the only excufe that occurs to me is, to fay that Ca- 
ftom eftabhith’d it. It is in manners, in fome degree, as in drefs ; 
3f a fafhion never fo indecent prevails, yet no perfon is ridiculous, 
becaufe it is fafhionable: fo in manners, if a pra&ice prevails uni- 
verfally, tho’ not reconcilable to real modefty, yet no perfon can 
be faid to be immodeft who comes into it, becaufe it is- agreeable 
to the cuftom of the times and countries. ee 2 


Q 


O'er 
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Over his fair limbs a flow’ry veft he threw, - 
And iffu’d, like a God, to mortal view. - 
His former feat befide the King he found, 
CHis people’s Father with his peers around) 
600 All plac’d at eafe the holy banquet join, 
_And in the dazling goblet laughs the wine. | 
/ The rage of thirft and hunger now fuppreft; 
The Monarch turns him to his royal gueft ; | 
And for the promis’d journey bids: prepare: 
6os The {mooth-hair’d horfes, and the rapid car, 
Obfervant of his word, The word fearce fpoke; 
The fons obey, and join them to the yoke, Le 
Then bread’and' wine a-ready, handmaid brings, 7 | 
And prefents, fuch as fuit the ftate‘of Kings, = 
O10. The glitt’ring feat Telemachus afcends 5. 
His faithful guide Pi/fratus attends: 
| | | With 


v. 610. &c. The conclufion of the poe I thall lay together 
" what I have further to obferve on the conclufion of this book: Ie 
is remarkable, that the Poet does not amufe himfelf in defcribing 
the prefent he receiv’d from Nefor, or the provifions for the jour- 
ney, or even the journey it felf ac large; he difpatches the whole 
in a few lines very judicioufly; he carries his Heroe direély to 
Menelaxs, who is to furnifh many incidents that contribute to the 
‘defign of the Poera, and paffes over other matters as unneceffary. 
We have here likewife a piece of poetical Geography, and learn 
thit it is exactly two days journey from Pyle to Liacedemon. 
This baok takes up three days; the firft is fpent in che enqut- 
ries Telemachns makes of Neffer eancerning U/yffes; the two laft 
-in the morning facrifice at Pyles, and in the journey of Telemachus 
to 
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With hafty tind the ruling reins he drew: °° 
He lath’d the courfers, and the tourfers flew. 
Beneath the bounding yoke dlike they held 
61$ Their equal pace, and fmoak’d dlong the field:. ° 
The tow’rs of Pylos fink, its views decay, 
Fields after fields By back, till clofe of day: © ~ 
Then ‘funk the Sun, and darken’d all the way. 
To Phera now, “Diecleus’ ftately feat, 
620 (OF Alpheus’ race) the weary youths retreat. 
His houfe affords the hofpitable rite, | - . 
And pleas’d they fleep (the bleffing of the night.) = 
But when Auréra, daughter of the dawn, © 
With rofy luftre purpled ‘o'er the lawn. : . —_ | 


to Lacedemon; fo that five days have now pafi'd {ince the-opening: 
of the Poem. I have faid nothing about the facrifice, tho” it be- 
the moft exa& defcription of the facrifices.as praétis’d by the An- 
cients, perhaps extant in any Author; I refer to the obfervations : 
" upon the firft book of the Isad, 
I would here remark chat the three firft books are written with 
the -utmoft fimplrcity, there has heen no room for fiich exalted 
. ftrokes of Poetry as.are to be found in the Iliad, or in the fumre 


parts of che 0 Jey : But this.is not owing to the decay of genius i 
an Homer, as fome Critics have affrm’d, (who look upon the 
Odyffey as bearing marks of his declining years,) but to.the nature . 


of the fubject. The eharafers of Achilles and Ubffes: are both 
very great, bur very different... The Iliad confifts of battles, and a 
continual commotion; the Odyffzy in Patience and Wifdom: and: . 
-confequently the ftyle of she two Poems moft be as different as 
the charaGters of the two Heroes. A nable fountain of .Poe i 
opens in the next book, and flows with an uninterrupted courfe 
sino thro’ the whole Qadyffey. , | 
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42$ Again they mount, their journey to renew, 
And from the founding portico they flew. 
Along the waving fields their way they hold, 
The fields receding as the chariot roll’d: 
Then flowly funk the ruddy globe of light, 
630 And o’er the fhaded landfcape rafh’d the night. 
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The ARGUMENT. 
The Conference. with Menelaus. 


Tetemachus web Nee acriting ae. Sparta, 
os bofpaably reveiv'd by Menelabe, tocvbom he 
relates the caufe of his coming, and learns from 
bins many particulers of auhat befel the Greeks 
fince the deftruction of Troy. He dwells more 
at large upon the Prophecies of Proteus to him 

“gn bis Feturn, from tohich Be acquatices T chetng- 

— @hus, abet Ulyfies.is detaim’d in. the Tflgnd of 
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In the mean-time the Suitors. conful: to deftroy. 


Telemachus in bis voyage bome. Penelope ss 
gree of this, but comforted in a dream by 
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THE | 
FOURTH B O° K 


OF THE 


A ND now proud sparse with their wheels. ro. 
A founds, — | 

Sparta, whofe walls a range of hills furrounds: 

At the fair dome the rapid labour ends ; 

Where fat Atrides *midft his bridal friends, 
J With double vows invoking Hymen’s pow’r, 

To blefé his fons and daughters nuptial:-hour, 


} 
at: 


Avifictle in his Poetics reports, that certain ancient Critics re 
proached Homer for an indecency in making Telemachnz take his. 
abode with Adenclens, and not with his own grandfather Karins? 
this Monfieur Dacier fufficiently anfwers, by fiewing that: Icarius 
had fettled himfelf in tarnaia, and nor in Lacedemen. 

Ve §. ~oem invoking Hymen’s pow’r.]' Athenens has been very 
‘fevere upon this paflage, as Emffathins obferves, and Dacier from 


Enpathins. 
Arifiare 
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That day, to great chiles’ fon refign’'d ss - 


Hermione, (the faireft of ber kind) 5 
: Was 


als aro fays Athenens; mifguides us, the words tiv J" tipo 
Susvila, led him into an error; whereas the marriage 1s com- 
leated, the wedded couple gone away from Menclans, and he and 

elen ate alone at Lacedemon. |The five verfes, continues he, (the 
fifteenth to ‘the twentieth inclufively) are taken fromthe eighteenth 
beok of the Iliads, and inferced very improperly in this place by 
Ariftarchus, <Athenans gives feveral reins for his opinion, as 
that mufic and dancing were very contrary-to the fevere manners 
of the Lacedamonians ; belides the dance was a Creten dance, how 
then could it be pra&is’d among the Spartans? The Poet men- 
tions neither the name of the Bard, nor one word of the fub- 
je& of the fongs: neither can the words jok7e ihapeais be 
apply’d at all to the Dancers, but to the Muficians; an 
is notto beimagin’d that Telemachus and Pififtratus fhould be fo un- 
polite, as not to be at all affeGted with the mufic, had there been anys 
and yet break outinto fuch wonder at the fight of the beauty of the 
Palace of Menelans. -Ariffarchns, adds he, thought the defcription 
of the wedding of the fon and daughter of a King was too mean- 
ly and concifely defcrib’d, and therefore made this addition. 

But it is eafy to refute Athenens, and vindicate Aviftarchas, 
Athenaus snderttocd aims and 410 in the wrong fenfe, they are 
of the imperfe&, be- was fending, or about to fend, and not bad 


fent, &c. If the marriage had been abfolutely finifh’d, why fhould 
Minerva abfent her felf from: Mezelens,; when the. celebration of: 


the nuptials is the only reafon of the abfence of that Goddefs? and 
as for mufic and dancing being contrary to the fevere manners of 
the Lacedemonians, this is ail conjecture: Menelans lived more 


than three hundred years before Lycsrgas; and becaufe fuch diver- ° 


fions were forbid in Sparta in the days of Lycsrgus, mutt it fol- 
low that they were not ufed in thofe of Menelans? And fhould it 
be granted that mufic and dancing were not ufed in his times, 
ie ip he not relax a litde from the feverity of his times, upon 
uc 


an occafion of Nl the marriage of a fon and daughter? I - 
are not more contrary to the feverity of © 


am fure thefe diver 
the Spartans, than the magnificence of the Palace of Menelans was 
to their fimplicity. “ But he does not name the Bard, or the fub- 
& je&tof his fongs:”? But is this a reafon why the verfes are {pus 


rious? we fhould rather admire the judgment of the Poet, who | 
having fo fair an opportunity to defcribe thefe nuptials, yer rejects . 


the temptation, difmiffes the whole in @ few lines, and follows 
, where 


laftlys it 


a OOS ER Se ee 
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‘Was fent to crown the long-protrated joy; 
YO Efpous’d before the final doom of Zio: 
| With fteeds, and gilded cars, a gorgeous train 
Attend the nymph to Phsthia’s diftant reign. © 
Mean-while at homie, to. Megapenthes? bed 
The virgin-choir dlefor’s daughter led. 
1 Brave Megapenshes, from a ftol’n. amour 
To great Atrides’ age his hand-maid bore: -§ 
To Helen’s bed the Gods alone aflign — 
Hermione, t’ extend the regal line s 
On whom a radiant pomp of Graces wait, _ 
20 Refembling Venus in attractive ftate. i. 
While this gay friendly troop the King furround, - 
With feftival and mirth the roofs refound : 


| where his fubje& leads him. The objeftion about the dance be- 
ing Cretan is not-more valid: Menelams. (as we may learn from 
the preceding book) had been in Crete, and might bring it thence 
to Lacedemon. And as for the Critfm upon thepyévlec, it is but a 
fallacy ; Cafauben has fhewh beyond contradi@ion, that‘sapyery is 
app ieeualaiia Jane all chofe who give example to others ; and 
confequently: may be apply’d to Dancers as well as Muficians. It 
. May be further added, that although ic fhould be allow’d that the 
word tepxesv is only properly apply’d to mufic, yet in this place 
the word would not be improperly apply’d to dancers; for the 
dancers, without ufurping upon the province of the finger, might 
pocrawne *Lapyery, or chufe thofe fongs, to which they deficed to 
dance; ,as is the ufage at this day. 
' Diodorus is of opinion, thatthe whole twelve lines after the fe- 
cond to the fifteenth are not genuine; bur what has been faid of 
Athenens, may be apply’d to Diedorns. ; 
| : A Bard 
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A Bard amid- the! joyous circle ings 
High airs, attempet’d te the: vocal ftrings;. 
25 Whilft warbling to: the varied firain;. edvance 
Two fprightly. youths tq form: the:-bounding dance: 
?T was then, that iffuing thro” the palace pate 
The fplendid car roll’d: flow im regal Rate : 
On the bright emimenee: young Néfr fhoae,, 
30 And faft befide him great Uber fon: 
Grave Eseoneus faw the pomp appear, 
And fpeeding, thus addrefs'd tlie reyal ear: — 
Two youths approack, whofe feniblant features prove 
Their blood devolving from the fource of Fove, 
34 Is due-reception deipn’d, or muft they bend - 
Their doubtful courft to feek a diftant friend? 
Infenfate! with a figh the King replies, 
Too long, mif-judging, have I thought’ thee wife: 
By ag Cop gee 
favour of the fpectators, than thofe amiable colours in which the 
Poet paints him. ‘There is an overflow of humanity and gratitude: 
an his expreffions, like that of Dide in Virgil, — 
Now ignarva mali miferis fuccurrere difco. 
They contain a fine piece of. morality, and teach that thofe men 
, re more tender-hearted and humane whe have felt the reverfe 
of’ fortune, than-thofe who have-only liv’d in a’ condition of 
Profperity. ae eas — 


But | 


\ 


' 
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But fure relentlefs folly fteels thy breaft, 
4o Obdurate to reject the ftranger-gueft ; 
To thofe dear hofpitable rites a foe, 
Which in my wand’rings oft reliev’d my woe : 
Fed by the bounty of another’s board, 
Till pitying Zeve-my native realm reftor’demee 
45 Strait be the courfers from the car releaft, 
Condué the youths to grace the genial feaft. 
The Senefhal rebuk’d in hafte withdrew; 
With equal hafte a menial train purfue: 
Part led the courfers, from the car enlarg’d, 
$0 Each to a crib with choiceft grain furcharg’ds 
Part in a portico, profufely grac’d 
With rich magnificence, the chariot plac’d: 
Then to the dome the friendly pair invite, — 3 
Who eye the dazling roofs with vaft delights | 
$5 Refplendent as the blaze of fummer-noon, 
Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. 
From room to room their eager view they bends 
Thence to the bath, a beauteous pile, defcend ; 
Where a bright damfel-train attend the guefts 
60 With liquid odours, and embroider’d vetts. 
Refrefh’d, they wait them to the bow’r of ftate, 
here circled with his Peers Atrides fate: 
Vou, I, #H Thronid 
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Thron’d next the King, a fair attendant brings 
The pureft product of the chryftal fprings; 
65 High on a mafly vafe of filver mold, 
The burnifh’d laver. flames with folid gold; 
In folid gold the purple vintage flows, 
And on the board a fecond banquet rofe. | 
When thus the King with hofpitable port:om 
47 Accept this welcome to the Spartan court 5 
The watte of nature let the feat repair, 
Then your high lineage and your aames declare 
Say from what {cepter’d anceftry ye claim, | 
Recorded eminent in deathlefs fame? 
4g For vulgar parents cannot ftamp their race 
With fignatures of fuch majeftic grace. 
Ceafing, benevolent he ftrait afligns 
The royal portion of the choiceft chines 
To each accepted friend: with grateful hafte 
Qo They thare the honours of the rich repaft. 
Suffic'd, foft-whifpering thus to Nefer’s fon, 
His bead reclin'd, young Ishecus begun. 


e 
<@ 


v. 81. Soft-whifp’ring thus to Neftor’s fon.] This may be 
thought a circumftance of no importance, and very trivial in Tele- 
machus; but it fhews bis addrefs and decency: He whifpers, to 
avoid the appearance of a flacterer, or to conceal his own inex- 
perience, in fhewing too much furpeize at the magnificence of the 


Palace of Menclans, Exftathias. 


View'it 


Pre es Cee 
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View'ft thou un-mov'd, O ever-honour’d moft! 

Thefe prodigies of art, and wond’rous coft? 
85 Above, beneath, around the Palace fhines 

The fumlefs treafure of exhaufted mines: 

The {poils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray ; 

Such, and not nobler, in the realms above 
90 My wonder dictates is the dome of Fove. 

The Monarch took the word, and grave reply’d. 
Prefumptuous are the vaunts, and vain the pride 
Of man, who dares in pomp with feve contett, 
Unchang’d, immortal, aud fupremely bleft} 

95 With all my affluence when my woes are weigh’d, 
Envy will own, the purchafe dearly paid, 


v. 91. The Monarch took the word, &c.] The ancients, Sh 
Exnfiathins, obferve the prudence of Menelaus in his reply to Tele- 
sachs; and the prudence of Telemachas in his behaviour to AMe-- 
nelans: Menelaus denies not his riches and magnificence, but to 
take off the envy which they might attra@, he throws the calami- 
ties he has undergone into the contrary fcale, and balances his fee 
licity with his misfortunes: And Telemachns coming into the Palace 
at the time of an entertainment, chufes to fatisfy his curiofiry ra- 
therthan his appetite. Plutarch, I confefs, condemns Telemachns of 
inexperience ; who when he faw the Palaceof Neffer furnith’d on- 
ly with things ufeful co life, as beds, cables, Oc. is feiz’d with ne 
admiration; but the fuperfluities of Menelens, bis ivory, amber 
and gold, ds. carry him into tranfports: whereas a Socrates or 2 
Diogenes would have exclaim’d, What heaps of vanities have I be- 
held! ’Tis crue, fuch a judgment might become Philofophers ; buc 
who, as Dacier obferves, can think the charaGer of a Socrates or 2 
Diogenes {uicable to young Telemachus? What is decent in a Prince, 
and a young man, would ill become the gravity and wifdom of a 
Philofopher. 

i Hz For 
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For eight flow-circling years by tempefts toft, 
From Cyprus to the far Phoenician coalt, 
(Sidon the Capital) I ftretch’d my toil 

100 Thro’ regions fatten’d with the flows of Nile. 

' Next, Zshiopia’s utmoft bound explore, 

And the parcht borders of th’ Arabian fhore : 
Then warp my voyage onthe fouthern gales, 
O’er the warm Lybian wave to fpread my fails: 

roy That happy clime! where each revolving year 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear j - 


V. 100. Thre’ vezions fatten’d with the flows of Nile. 
. - Next, &:thiopia, ec} 
The words are in the original Afumlive erarndus, others read 
them Aiyuaiiiss ta’ canbes, from their veracity in oracles, 
which they were very famous; and indeed the word éranhOuc is 
not neceffary, it being ufed in the very fame fentence, tho’ ic muft 
be confefs'd fuch repetitions are frequent in Homer. There is alfo. 
a different reading of the word séuCus; fome have it spires, or 
Blacks; others, Sidvvive “ApaCas rs; but che common reading is 
thought the beft. The Erembri are the Arabian Troglodytes. Stra- 
bo informs us, that in former ages the bounds of the c&thiopians 
lay near to Thebes incAgypt, fo that Adenelaus travelling to Thebes, 
might with eafe vific the -£¢tbiopians. Others have without any 
foundation imagin’d that he pafs’d the ftreights of Gibraltar, and 
fail’d to the Indies. Sidon is the capital of the Phenicians, En- 
Bathins. 
V. 10. 


Where each revolving year 
The teeming Ewes, &c.] 

“Thefe fheep, as defcrib’d by Homer, may be thought the creation 
of che Poet, and not the produ&ion of nature: But Herodotns, 
fays Exffathins, writes, that in Scythia the oxen have no horns 
thro’ the extremity of the cold: He quotes this very verfe, right- 
ly intimating, adds Herodotws, that in hot regions the horns of 
cattle thoot very {peedily. Ariftetie dire@ly afferts, that in Lybia 
xhe young ones of horned cattle have horns immediately after they 

: are 


eee 
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And two fair crefcents. of tranflucent horn 
The brows of all their young increafe adorn: 
The fhepherd fwains with fure abundance bleft, 


110 On the fat flock and rural dainties feaft; 


Nor want of herbage makes the dairy fail, 

But every feafon fills the foaming pail. oi 
Whilft beaping unwith’d wealth, I diftant roam} - 
The beft of brothers, at his natal home;. 


are brought into the world. So that Ariffotle and Hevodotas vindi- 
cate Honger. The Poet adds, that the fheep breed three times iff . 


_the year; thefe words may have a different interpretation, and im- 


ply that they: breed in three feafons of the years and not only in 
the fpring, as in other countries; or that the (heep have at once 
three lambs; bur cite” firft is the better interpretation. Athenens 
upon this paflage writes, tharthere are things in other countries 
no lefs ftrange than what Homer relates of thefe fheep of Libya. 
Thus in Lafitenia, a country of Spain, now Portugal, there is 2 
wonderful fruitfulnefs in all cattle, by reafon of the excellent tem- 
per of the air; the fruits there never rot, and the rofes, violets 
and afparagus, never fail above three months in the year. Enj. 
Vv. 114. The beft of brothers» ———_— 
mame traitre(s wife. | 

Menelans neither mentions Agamemnon, Clytemncflra, nor gy 
fibus by name: a juft indignation and refentmenc is the occalion 
of his fupprefling the names of Clytemnefira and -£igyfthus. Thro? _ 
the whole Iliad Menelans is defcrib’d as a very affeQionate bro- 
ther, and the love he bears Agamemnon is the reafon why he paf- 
fes by his name in filence. We fee that he difpatches the whole 
in one verfe and a half; Neffor had told the ftory pretty largely in 
the preceding book, and as he was a perfon lefs nearly concern’ds 
might fpeak of it with more eafe and better temper than Afene- 
laus;. the Poet avoids a needlefs repetition, and a repetition too of 
a ftory univerfally known co all the Greeks. The death of Aza- 
memuon is diftributed into four places in the Odyffey; Neftor, Me- 
nelans, Protexs, and the fhade of Agamemnon in the 11% book, all 
relate it, and every one very properly. Proteus as a prophet more 

H3 — fully 
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11$ By the dire fury of a traitrefs wife, > - 
Ends the fad evening of a ftormy life: | 
Whence with inceffant grief my foul annoy’d, 
Thefe riches are poffefs’d, but not enjoy’d! 
My wars, the copious theme of ev’ry tongue, 

120 To you, your fathers have recorded long: 
How fav’ring heav’n repaid my glorious toils. 
‘With a fack’d Palace, and barbaric fpoils. 
Oh! had the Gods fo large a boon deny’d, 
And Life, the juft equivalent, fupply’d 

12§ To thofe brave warriors, who, with glory fir'd, ; 
Far from their country in my caufe expir’d! 


\ fully than Neflor or Menelaus, and Agamemma mote fully thaw 
them all, as being beft acquainted with it. Enffathins. 

v. 119, My wars, the copions theme, &c.} In the original Jfee 
nelaus fays, I have defiroy'd a bonfe, &c. There is an ambiguity 
in the expreffion, as Exjtathias obferves: for it may either fignify — 

~ the honfe of Priam, or his own in 4rgos 5 if ic be underftood of his 
own, then the meaning is, « I have indeed great wealth, but have 
«¢ purchas’d it with the lofs of my people; I could be content 
‘¢ with the third to of it, if I could reftore thofe to life who 
«: have perifh’d before Troy.” If it be underftood of the kingdom 
ef Priam, the. regret he fhews will ftill appear the greater. He is 
enumerating his domeftic happinefs, and his foreign conqueft of 
Troy; but he throws the deftruction of fo many brave men who 
fell before it, in the coritrary fcale; and it fo far outweighs both 
his wealth and his glory, that they both are joylefs to him. Either 
of thefe interpretations fhew an excellent temper of humanity in 
Menelaus, who thinks the effufion of blood too dear a price for 
ylory. At the fame time the Poet gives an admirable pi€ture of _ 
uman nature, which is reftlefs in the purfuic of what it mifcalls 
happinefs, and when in poffefhon of it, negleé&ts it. But the dif- \ 
aa of Menelans arifes not from inconftancy of temper, but wif- 
_ dom; it thews that all happinefs is unfatisfadtory. | 
Still 
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; ‘Still in thort interwals of pleafing woe, 
Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 
I to the glorious dead, for ever dear ! 

¥ 30 Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 
But oh! Ulyfeteumedeeper than the reft 
That fad idea wounds my anxious breaft! 
My heart bleeds frefh with agonizing pain ;. 
The bowl, and tafteful viands tempt in vain, 

53 Nor fleep’s foft pow’r can clofe my ftreaming eyes, 
When imag’d to my foul his forrows rife. 
No peril in my caufe he ceas’d to prove, 
His labours equall’d only by my love: 
And both. alike to bitter fortune born,. 

£40 For him, to fuffer, and for me to mourn! 
Whether he wanders on fome friendlefs coaft, 
Or glides in Stygian. gloom a penfive ghoft,. 


ve 131. But ob! Ulyfles éc.] Ic is with admirable’ 
addrefs that the Poet falls into his fubje&t; it is art, bur yet ic 
feems to be nature: This condué has adouble effeét, it rakes away 
all fufpicion of flattery, for Menelans is ignorant that the perfon 
with whom he difcourfes is Telemachns, this gives him a manifeft 
evidence of the love he bears to U/yffes; the young man could not 
but be pleafed with the praife of his father, and with the fince- 
rity of it. It is alfo obfervable, that Menelans builds his friendfhip 
for Ubffes upon a noble foundation; I mean the fufferings which. 
Ubffes underwent for his friend: Menelans afcribes not their af- 
fection to any familiarity or intercourfe of entertainments, but to: 
a more fincere caufe, to the hazards which brave men undertake ' 
for a friend. In fhort, the friendthip of Adenclans and Uly/fes is 
4 the friendihip of Heroes. Enftatiins. 7 


| He | xe 
| | | 
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No fame reveals ; but doubtful of his doom, 
His good old Sire with forrow to the tomb — 


14s Declines his trembling fteps; untimely care - x 


Withers the blooming vigour of his heir ; 
And the chafte partner of his bed and throne, 
Waftes all her widow’d hours in tender moan. 
While thus pathetic to the Prince he {poke, 
1$° From the brave youth the ftreaming paffion broke: 
Studious to veil the prief, in vain repreft, 
His face he fhrowded with his purple veft: 
The confcious Monarch pierc’d the coy difpuife, 
And view'd his filial love with vaft furprize ; 
_IS$ Dubious to prefs the tender theme, or wait | 
To hear the youth enquire his father’s fate. - 
In this fufpenfe bright Helen grac’d the room; 


Betore her breath’d a gale of rich perfume. ; 
oO 


V: 157) —momamenmee Bright Helen grat’d the room.) Menelans 
_ conjectur’d that the perfon he had entertain’d was the fon of Ubf- 
Jfes, from the tears he thed ac the name of his father, and from 
the refemblance there was between Ubyffes and Telemachns; it might 
therefore have been expected that Mene/axs fhould immediately have 
acknowledg’d Telemachus, and not delay’d a full difcovery one mo- 
ment, out of regard to his abfenc friend; but Méenelans defers it 
upon a twofold account; to give fome time to Telemachus to in- 
dulge his forrow for his father, and recover himfelf from it, and 
alfu to avoid the repetition of a difcovery upon the appearance 
a felen, who would be curious to know the condition of the 
rangers, 
te ana be neceflary to fay fomething concerning Helen, that fa- 
tal beauty that engag’d Greece and jie in arms; fhe is drawn i 
° e 
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So moves, adorn’d with each attractive grace, 
160 The filver-fhafted Goddefs of the Chace! — 

The feat of majefty Adrafe brings, 

With art illuftrious, for the pomp of Kiags. 

To fpread the pall beneath the regal chair 

Of fofteft woof, is bright sAlcippe’s cate. 
165 A filver canifter divinely wrought, 

In her foft hands the beauteous P/ylo brought: 

To Sparta’s Queen of old the radiant vafe 

Alcandra gave, a pledge of royal grace: 

For Polybus her Lord, (whole fov’reign {way : 
579 The wealthy tribes of Rharian Thebes obey) ... 

When to that court dtrides came, careft._ , | 

With vat munificence th’ imperial gueft:. 


the fame colours in the Ody/fey asin the IZad; it is a vicious char 
raéter, but the colours are fo admirably foften’d by. the art. of the. 
Poet, that we pardon her cane’ § Menelans is'an uncommon 
inftance of conjugal affeétion, he forgives a wife who had been 
falfe to him, and receives‘her into a full dégree of favour. Bur 
perhaps the Reader might have been fhock’d at it, and prejudiced: -. 
againit Heles as a perfon that ought to be forgot, or have her 
name only mention’d cto difgrace it: The Poet therefore, to recon= — 
cile her to his Reader, brings her in as a penitent, condemning 
her own infidelity in very {trong expreffions; fhe fhews true mo- 
defty, when fhe calls herfelf impudent, and by this condué we are 
inclined, like Adenelams, to forgive her. 

v. 161, &c. Adrafte, Alcippe, Helen’s AZaids.] + It has been 
obferv’d, that Helen has not the fame attendants in. the O4y(ky as 
fhe had in the Ziad; they perhaps might.be Trojans, -and Eni: 
quently be left in their own country; or rather;. ic was an aét of: 
prudence in Adénelaws, not to fuffer thofe fervancs. about her whe, 
had been Mer attendants and confidents in her infidelity. Zaft. 

Hs Iwe 
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Two lavers from the richeft ore refin’d, 

With filver tripods, the kind hoft affign’d; 
175 And bounteous, from the royal treafure told 

Ten equal talents of refulgent gold. 

Alcandra, confort of his high command, 

A golden diftaff gave to Helen’s hand; 

And that rich vafe, with living {culpture wrought; 
180 Which Leap’d with wool the bgauteous Phylo brought: 
The filken fleece impurpl’d for the loem, 

Rival’d the hyacinth in vernal bloom. 

The fov’reign feat then Fove-born Helen prefs'd,. 

And pleating thus her fceptred Lord addrefs‘d.. 
185 Who grace our palace now, that friendly pair, 

Speak they their lineage, or their names declare ¥ 

Uncertain of the truth, yet uncontroul’d == 

Hicar me the bodings of my breaft unfold. 

‘With wonder rapt, on yonder cheek I traee 
“£90 The feature of the Ubjean race: 

Diffus'd o'er each refembling line appear, 

In juft fimilitude, the grace and air i 


® 192 The grace and ait 

Of young Telemachus |! 
Te may feem ftrange that Helen fhould at firft view recolle& the 
Fewuses of Ubffes' in Telemadsms, and that Menclans, who was ber- 
“e 


t. 
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Of young Telemachus! the lovely boy, 
Who blefs'’d Uses with a father’s joy, 
I9$ What time the Greeks combin’d their focial arms, 
T’ avenge the ftain of my ill-fated charms! 
Juft is thy thought, the King affenting cries, 
Methinks Ubyfes ftrikes my wond’ring eyes: 
Full fhines the father in the filial frame, 
200 His port, his features, and his fhape the fame: 
Such quick regards his {parkling eyes beftow; 
Such wavy ringlets o’er his fhoulders flow! 
And when he heard the long difaftrous ftore' 
Of cares, which in my caufe UWfes bores 
20$ Difmay’d, -heart-wounded with paternal woes; - 
* Above reftraint the tide of forrow rofe: 
Cautious to let the guthing grief appear, . 
- His purple garment veil'd the falling tear. 
* See there: confeft, Pififratus replies, 
210 The genuine worth of Ishacus the wife! 
Of that heroic fire the youth is {prung, . 
But modeft awe hath chain’d his tim’rous tongue’. 
tet acquainted with him,: aid his confant friend, thould not make 
the fame obfervation. But Athenans, to reconcile this to proba- 
bilicys fays, that women are curious and skilful obfervers of the 
likenefs of children co parents, for one particular reafon, that they 


may, upon finding any diffimilitude, have the pleafuse of. hinting 
“ox cnchaftity of cele - 
| H 6- | Thy 


» 
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Thy voice, O King! with pleas’d attention heard, 
Is like the dictates of a God rever'd. 

21§ With him at Nefor’s high command I came, | 
Whofe age I honour with a parent’s name. 
By adverfe deftiny conftrain’d to fue 
For counfel and redrefs, he fues to you 
Whatever ill the friendlefs orphan bears, 

220 Bereav’d of parents in his infant years, 
Still muft the wrong’d Telemachus futtain, 
If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain: 


Affiane’d ia your friendly pow’r alone, 
The youth wou'd vindicate the vacant throne: | 
229 Is Sparta bleft, and thefe defiring eyes _ 
View my friends fon? (the King exulting cries) 
Son of my friend, by glorious toils approv’d,. 
Whofe {word was facred to the man he lov’d: 
Mirror of conftant faith, rever’d, and mourn’d! camesg 
230 When Thy was ruio’d, had the chief return'd, © 
No Greek an equal {pace had e’er poffeft : a : 
Of dear affection, in my grateful breaff. } | 


. 
oo 
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I, to confirm the mutual joys we fhar’d, 
For his abode a Capital prepar’d; Ae 
| — -_ Argo) 
v. 234. Fer his abode a Capital prepar'’d.} The Poet puts thefe 
words in the-mouth of Menelaws, to exprefs the fincerley a a 
gas e€Dg=« 


a 
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235 Argos the feat of fovereign rule I chofe 


Fair in the plan the future palace rofe, 
Where my Ulyfes and his race might reign, 
And portion to..his tribes the wide domain, 
To them my vaflals had refign’d.a foil, 


24° With teeming plenty to reward their toil. 


_ 250 Falt ftreams atide from beauteous Helen's eyes; 


There with commutual zeal we.both had. ftrove 
In acts of dear benevolence, and love :: 
Brothers.in peace, not rivals in.command, 

And death alone diffolv’d the friendly band! 


245 Some envious pow’r the blifsful {cene deftroys 5 


Vanrth'd are all the vifionary joys: . - 
The foul of friendthip to my hope is. loft, . 
Fated to wander from his natal coaft! 

He ceas’d; a guft of grief began.to rife: 


Fatt 


friendfhip to U/ffes; he intended him all advantage, and no detri- 
ment: we mutt therefore conclude, that Ulyffes was ftill to retain 
his fovereignty over Ithaca, and only remove to Argos, to live with 
fo Gncere a friend as Menelaus. Exftathins. ; 
v. 249. A gufi of grief began to rife, &c.] It has been 
obferv’d through the Iitad, and may, be obferv’d through the whole 
Odyffey, that it was not a difgrace to the a orga Heroes to fhed’ 
tears; and indeed I cannot fee why it fhould be an hononr to any 
man; to be able to diveft himfelf of human nature fo far as to ap- 
pear infenfible upon the moft affe@ing occafions.. No mar is born 
a Stoic; itis art, not nature; tears are only a fhame, when the 
caufe from whence they flow is mean or vicious. Here Menelans 


laments a friend, Telemachus a father, Piffratas a‘ brother: but 


m : frony 
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Faft for the Sire the filial forrows flow ; 
The weeping Monarch {wells the mighty woe:: 
Thy cheek, Pi/fratus, the tears bedew, 
While pictur’d to thy mind appéar’d in view- 
2$$ Thy martial ,* Brother: on.the Phrygian plain: 
posi Extended pale; by fwarthy: Memuon flain | ; 
But filence foon the fon of Neffor broke, 
And melting with fraternal pity {poke.. 
Frequent,.O King, was Neffor wont to raife: 
260 And charm attention,. with thy copious praife: 
To crown thy. various: gifts, the fage aflign’d . 
The glory of a firm capacious: mind: 
With that {uperior attribute controul: 
This unavailing impotence of foul. 
26s: Let not yeur roof with echoing grief refound, 
Now for the feat the friendly bow] is. crown’d: 

But 
from what caulfe arife the tears of Helen?’ It is to be remember’d 
that Helen is drawn in the fofceft colours in the Odyffey; the cha- 
ragter of the adultrefs is loft in that ‘of the penitent; the name of 
Cif throws-her into tears, becaufe fhe is the occafion of all the 

ings of that brave man; the Poet makes her the firf in for- 
zow, as fhe is the caufe of re sina ome | = 7 
, 265. Let nos with echer: ef y A 
mee Now for the feaf the frieady he Pipe 
Te may. be ask’d why forrow for the dead fhould be more unfeafo- 
nable in the evening than the morning? Exfathius anfwers, left 


others fhould look upon our evening tears as the effett of wines 
and not of love to the dead, 


& 
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But when from dewy fhade emerging bright, 

| urora freaks the sky with orient light, 
Let each deplore his dead: the rites of woe 

370 Are all, alas! the living can beftow : 
O’er the congenial duft injoin’d to fhear 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. 
Then mingling in the motrnful pomp with you, 

. Pll pay my brother’s ghoft a warrior’s due, 

27 And mourn the brave Antilechus, a name 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame: 
With ftrength and {peed fuperior form’d, in fight — 
To face the foe, or intercept his flight: ~* 
Too early {natch’d by fate ere known to me! 


'280 I boaft a witnefs of his worth in thee. 


Young and mature! the Monarch thus rejoing,: 
In thee senew’d the foul of Nefor thines : 
Form’d by the care of that confummate fage, 
-In early bloom an Oracle of age. | _— 


Thtempeftiores venit inter pecala fletus. 
° “Nec lacrymas dulifas eff mifcere falerne. 


I fancy there may be a more rational account given of this ex- 
prefion; The time of feafting was ever.look’d upon as a time of 
poy and thank{giving to the Gods} it bore a religious veneration 
among the Ancients, and confequently to: fhed tears when they 
fhould exprefs cheir gratitude to the Gods with joy, was efteem’d 


When 


& prophanation, 
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285 When-e’er his influence Hove vouchfafes to thow'r 

To blefs the natal, and the nuptial hour; 
From the great fire tranfmiffive to the race, 
The boon devolving gives diftinguith’d grace, 

Such, happy Neffor ! was thy glorious doom 3 

290 Around thee full of years, thy offspring bloom, 
Expert of arms, and prudent in debate ;. 

The gifts of heav’n to guard thy hoary ftate.. 
But now let each becalm his troubled breaft, 
Wath, and partake ferene the friendly feat. 

295 To move thy. fuit, Zolemachus, delay, 

*Till heav’n’s revolving lamp reftores the day. 

He faid, 4/phalion {witt the laver brings ; 
Alternate all partake the grateful: fprings : 
Then from the rites-of purity repair, 

300 And with keen guft the fav’ry viands fharé.  , 
Mean-time with genial joy to: warm the foul, 
Bright Helew mix’d a mirth-infpiring bowl: 

aan _- ‘Temper’d 
V. 302. ‘Bright Helen ‘mix'’d 4 mirth-infpiring bowl, 8c. 
conjectures about this cardial of Helen mite bien ance. te 

Some_take Nepenthes allegorically, to fignify Hiftory, Mufic, or 

pea 2 Pixtarch in the frft of the Sympeftaes it to:bes 

difcourfé well fuiting the prefent paffions and conditions of the 

Rearers, Adacrobins is of the fame opinion, Deknimentam ilked 

qxod Helena vino mifcnit, non. herba fait, nen ex ‘Indie ‘fuccns, fed 

harrandi opportunitas, que bofpitem maroris oblitum flexit ad gundisgn. 

What gave a foundation to this fi€tion of Homer, as Dacier obe 

Seryes, might be this. Diedorns writes that in cLigypt, and chief- 

| jy 
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Temper'd with drugs of fov'reign ufe, t’affuage 
The boiling bofom of tumultuous Rage; 
— aed. Se | To 


- ly at Heliopolis, the fame with Thebes where Menelans fojourn’d, 


as has been already obferv’d, there liv’d women who boatted of 
certain potions, which not only made the unfortunate forget all 
their calamities, but drove away the molt violent fallies grief 
or anger. Esfebins direCtly affirms, that even in his time the wo- 
men of Diofpolis were able to calm the rage of grief or anger by 


- certain potions. Now whether this be truth or fiction, it fully 


vindicates Homer, fince a Poet may make ufe of a prevailing, tho” 
falfe, opinion. 


Adilton mentions this Nepenthes in his excellent Mafque of Comms, 


wm——Behold this cordial Falep here, 
That flames and dances in hu chryfial bounds ! 
Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena; 
. Ts of {uch pow’ as this to Sir up joy, 
| Do life fo friendly, or fo cool to thirfie = 
But that there’ may be fomething more than fi@ion in this is very. 
robable, fince the ~igyptians were fo notorioufly skill’d in phy- 
ick ; and particularly fince this very Thon, or Thonis, or Thoox, iS 
reported by thé ancients to have been the inventor of phyfic among 
the cLiryptians. The defcription of this Nepenthes agrees admira- 
bly with what we know of the qualities and effe&s of Opinm. 

Ic is further faid of Thon, that he was King of Canopms, and en- 
tertain’d Menelans hofpitably before he had feen Helen; but after- 
wards falling in love with her, and offering violence, he was flain 
by Menelams. From his name the c£gyptians gave the name of 
Thoth to the firft month of their yeaf, and alfo to a city the name: 
Of Thonis. cAilian writes, that Menclans, when he travell’d to the 
c/Ethiopians, committed Helen to the protection ofeThenis ; that fhe 
fell in love with him, that Pulydamma growing jealous confin’d 
her to the Ifland Pharos, but gave her an herb to preferve her 
from the poifon of ferpents there frequent, which from Helen was 
call’d Helenium, Strabo writes, that at Canopns on the mouth of 
Nile there ftands a city named Thonies, from King Thonis, who re= 
ceiv’d Helen and Menelans. Herodotus relates, that Thonis was Go- 
vernour of Canopms, that he reprefented the injury which Paris 
had done to Menelaxs, to Protens who reign’d in Memphis. Eu- 

Rathins, > : ; 
Thig 
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30f To clear the tloudy front of wrinkled Care, 
And dry the tearful fluices of Defpair: 2 © © 
Charm’d with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 
All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind. | 
Tho’ on the blazing pile his parent lay, 

310 Or a lov'd brother groan’d his life away, 

@ Qprdarling fon opprefs’d by ruffian-force 
Fell breathlefs at his feet, a mangled ¢orfe, 
From morn to eve, impaffive and ferene, 
The man entranced wou'd view the deathful {cene: 

i 319 Thefe drugs, fo friendly to the joys of life, 
Bright Helen learn’d from Those’s imperial wifes 
Who fway’d the fceptre, where prolific Nile _ 
With various fimples cloaths the fat’ned foil. 
With wholfeme herbage mix’d, the direful bane 

320 OF vegetable venom, taints the plain; 

From Peon fprung, their patron-god imparts 
To all the Pharian race his healing arts. 
The beverage now prepar’d tinfpire the feaft, 
The circle thus the beauteous Queen addreft. 


This laft remark from Herodotus is fufficient to fhew; that He- 
mer is not fo fiticious as is generally imagined, that there really 
was a King named Proteas, that the Poet builds his fables upen 

- truth, and that it was truth that originally determin’d Homer to 
introduce Protess into his Poetry; but I intend to explain this 
more largely in the ftory of Protess, 

Thron’d: 


325 
| 


330 


335 
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Thron‘d in omnipotence, fupremeft fove 
Tempers the fates of human race above; 
By the firm fan&tion of his fov’reign will, 
Alternate are decreed our good and ill. 
To feaftful mirth be this white hour affign’d, 
And {weet difcourfe, the banquet of the mind. 


My {elf affifting in the focial joy, 

Will tell Udyges’ bold exploit in Troy: 

Sole witnefs of the deed I now declare; 

Speak you, (wha faw) his wonders in the war. 
Seam'd o’er with wounds, which his own fabre gav@ 


In the vile habit of a village flave, . 
The 


V. 93%. My felf—maneun 

ce Will af Ulyfies’ bold explottemm] . 
What is here related fhews the neceflity of the introdu@ion of He- 
ten, and the ufe the Poet makes of it: the is not brought im mere~ 
ly as a mata perfona, to Gll up the number of perfons; but the re- - 
lates feveral incidents, in which the her felf was concern’d, and 
which fhe could only know; and confequently not only diverfihess 
but carries on the defign of the ftory. Exftathins. 

V. 339. Seam’do’er with wounds, &c.] The Poet here fhews 
his judgment in pafling over many inftances of the fufferings of 
Ubffess and relating this piece of conduét, not mention’d by an 
other Author. The art of Udp/fes in extricating himfelf from dif- 
ficulties is leid down as the groundwork of the Poem, he is @woav~ 
wpores, and this is an excellent example of it. This further fhews 
the neceffiry of the appearance of Helen, no other perfon being 
acquainted with the ftory. If chis ftratagem be not a reality, yet 
je beare the refemblance of it; and Maegaby{us the Perfian (as Exe 
fiathins obferves) prattis’d it, as we learn from hiftory. We may 
reafonably conje&ture that Uly/fes was committed to Helen, in hopes 
that he would difcover the affairs of the army more freely to her 
than any other perfon: for what could be more agreeable to a 
Greek, than so be committed ca the care of a Greek, as Ulyffes slo 
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The foe deceiv’d, he pafs’d the tented plain, 

In Troy to niingle with the hoftile train. 

In this attire fecure from fearching eyes, | 
34° ’Till haply piercing thro’ the dark difguife 

The chief I challeng’d; he, whofe practis’d wit 

Knew all the ferpent-mazes of deceit, 

Eludes my fearch: but when his form I view’d 

Frefh from the bath with fragrant oils renew’d, 
345 His limbs in military purple drefs'd5 

Each brightning grace the genuine Greek confefs’d. 

A previous pledge of facred faith obtain’d, 

*Till he the lines and Argive fleet regain’d 

To keep his ftay conceal’d; the chief declar’d 
350 The plans of war againft the tawn prepar’d. 


to Helen? By the fame condué& the Poet raifes the chitafter of 
Helen, by making her fhew her repentance by an a& of generofity 
to her countryman, The original fays the gave an oath to Usffes 
‘not to difcover him before he was in fafety in the Grecian army : 
No w this does not imply that fhe ever difcover’d to the-Traans 
that Udffes had enter’d Troy: the contrary opinion is moft proba- 
ble; for ic cannot be imagin’d but all Troy muft have been incens’d 
om greatly againft her, had known that the had conceal’d one of 
their mortal enemies, and difmifs’d him in fafety: It was fuffici- 
‘ent for Ulyffes to take her oath that fhe would not difcover him, 
*cill he was in fecurity: he left her fucure condué to hec own 
difcretion, It is‘ probable that the furnish’d Ubfes with a {word,. 
for in his return he flew many Trojans :. He came to Troy, obferves 
' Exflathins, in rags, and like-a flave;.and to have conceal’d afwerd, 
would have endanger’d his life upon a difcovery of it, and given 
ftrong fufpicions of an impoftor. 


Explo- 
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~ Exploring then the fecrets of the ftate, 
He learn’d what beft might urge the Dardan fate: 
| And fafe returning to the Grecian hoft, 
Sent many a fhade to Pluto’s dreary coaft. 

S$ Loud grief refounded thro’ the tow’rs of Troy, 
But my pleas'd bofom glow’d with fecret joy : 
For then with dire remorfe, and con{cious. fhame,. 
I view'd th’ effects of that difaftrous flame, 
Which kindled by th’ imperious Queen of love, 

350 Conftrain’d me from my native realm to rove: 
And oft in bitternefs of foul deplor’d 
My abfent daughter, and my dearer Lord; ° 


V. 351. ar ie then the fecrets of the fiate.] "The word, 
opévec is here ufed in a large fenfe: it takes in all the obfervations 
Uiyffes made during his continuance in Troy, it takes in the de- 
figns and counfels of the enemy, his meafuring the gates, the 
height of the walls, the eafieft plan for an affaulc or ambulh, the 
taking away the Palladixm, or whatever elfe a wife man may be 
fuppos’d to obferve, or act, in execution of fuch a ftratagem. 
Enflathius, ~ 

v. 357. For then with dire remorfe, 8c. ] The conclufion of 
this fpeech is very artful: Helen afcribes her fedu@ion to Vennss 
and mentions nothing of Paris. Inftead of naming Troy, fhe con- 
ceals it, and only fays fhe was carry’d thither, leaving Troy to the 
imagination of Menelams; the fuffers not herfelf to mention names 
fo odious now to herfelf, and ever to Mencelans, as Paris and Troy. 
She compliments Menelaxs very handfomely, and fays, that he 
wanted no accomplifhment either in mind or body: It being the 
nature of man not to refent the injuries of a wife fo much upon 
the account of her being corrupted; but of the preference fhe gives 
to another perfon; he looks upon fuch a preference as the molt 
affeGting part of the injury. Exffathins, - : 
= Admir’d 
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Admir’d among the firft of human race, 
For ev'ry gift of mind, and manly grace. 


365 Right well, reply’d the King, your fpeech difplays 


37° 


375 


The matchlefs merit of the chief you praife: 
Heroes in various climes my felf have found, 

For martial deeds, and depth of thought renown'd; 
But Isbacus, unrival’d in his claim, 

May boaft a title to the loudeft fame: 

In battel calm he guides the rapid ftorm, 

Wife to refolve, and patient to perform. 

What wond’rous conduct in the chief appear’d, 
When the vaft fabric;of the Steed we rear'd! 

Some Demon anxious for the Thojas doom, 


Urg’d you’ with great Deipbobus to come, 
| . T’explore 


v. 365. Menelaus’s asfwer.] The judgment of the Poet in con- 
manne the concerning Uh/{fes 7 not ebferv’d by any Com- 
mentator. Ub/ffes is the chief Heroe of the Poem, every ming 
fhould have a reference to him, otherwife the narration 
ftiil without any advance towards the concluftan of it. The Poet 
therefore to keep Uinhles in our minds, dwells upon his fufferings 
and adventures: he supplies his not appearing in the prefent {cene 
of aétion, by fetting bis chara@er before ws, and continually for- 
cing his prudence, patience, and valour upon our obfervation. He 
ufes the fame art and judgment with relation to Achéslles in the 
Iliads : The Heroe of the Poem is abfenr from the chief {cenes of 
aGtion during much of the time which that Poem comprifes, but 
he is continually brought into the mind of the Reader, by recoun- 
ting his exploits and glory. 

Vv. 375. Sume Damon anxiens fer. the Trojan deem. }. Ic is the 
obfervaction of Ex/fathins, that thefe words are very artfully inrre- 
duced to vindicate Helen ; They imply that what fhe aited was 
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T° explore the fraud; with guile oppos’d to guile, 

Slow-pacing thrice around th’ infidious pile; 
| Each 


compulfion, and to evidence this more clearly, Deiphebas is given 


her for an attendant as a aPy Ben her aGtions, that fhe might not 
conceal any thing that fhou ppen, but a& her part well, by 
endeavouring to deceive the Greeks in favour of Zroy. It is the 
Dzmon, not Helens that is in fault; this, continues Esfathins, 
anfwers many objeGions that lye againft Helen: for if the was a 
seal penitent, as fhe her felf 8, how comes fhe to endeavour 
to deceive the Greeks, by the difguife of her voice, into more mi~ 
fery than hed yet arifen from a ten years war? Or indeed is it 
credible that any perfon could modulate her voice fo artfully as to 
refemble fo many voices? And how could the Greeks enclofed in 
the wooden horie believe that their wives who were in Greece, 
could be arriv’d in fo fhort a fpace as they had been conceal’d there, 
from the various regions of Greece, and meet together in Troy? 
Would the wives of thefe Heroes come into an enemy’s country 
when the whole army, except thefe latent Heroes, were retir’d 
from it? this is ridiculous and impofhble. I muft confefs there is 
great weight in thefe objetions: But Eafathins anfwers all by the 


inrerpofition of the Demons and by an idle tradition that Helen 


had the name of Eche, trom the faculty of mimicking founds; 
and that this gift was beftow’d upon her by Venas when fhe mar- 
ried Menelaus, that fhe might be able to derect him, if he fhould 
prove falfe to her bed, by imitating the voice of the fufpected 
person: (but Menelans had more occafion for this faculty than He- 
len.) As for the excufe of the Demon, it equally excufes all 
crimes: For inftance, was Helen falfe to Menelans? The Demon 
occafion’d it: Does fhe a& an impofture to deftroy all her Grecian 
friends, and even Menelans? The Demon compels her to it: The 
Demon compels her to go with Deiphobas, to furround the horfe 
thrice, to found the fides of it, to endeavour to furprize the latent 
Greeks by an imitation of the voices of their wives, and in fhort, 
to act like a perfon that was very fincere in mifchief. 

Dacier takes another courfe, and gives up Helen, but remarks 
the great addrefs of Afenelans. Helen had, faid the, long defired 
nothing fo much as to retuin to Lacedemon; and her heart had lon 
been wholly turn’d to Menelens: Menclans is not at all convinc’ 
of this pretended fincerity; but it would have been too grofs, 
after he had caken her again tu his bed, to convié her of falfhood : 
He therefore contents himfelf barely to reply, that {ome Demon, 
an enemy to the Greeks, had forc’d her co a condu@ difagreeable 

to 
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Each noted leader’s name you thrice invoke, 


380 Your accent varying as their {poufes {poke : 


The pleafing founds each latent warrior warm’d, 
But moft Tydides’ and my heart alarm’d : 

To quit the fteed we both impatient prefs, 
Threat’ning to anfwer from the dark recefs. 


to her fincerity. This ( continues Dacier) is an artful; but fevere 


Trony. 
As for the objection concerning the impoffibility of the Greeks 
believing their wives could be in Tvey; fhe anfwers, that the Au- 
thors of this objection have not fufliciently confder’d human na- 
ture. The voice of a belov’d perfon might of 2 fudden, and by 
furprize, draw from any perfon a werd involuntary, before he has 


cumftances make an impofture probable; but here is an impofh- 
bility ; it is utterly impoflible to believe the wives of thefe Heroes 
could be in Troy. Befides, Menelans humfelf ceils us, that even he 
had fallen into the {nare, but Ubffes prevented it; this adds to the 
incredibility of the ftory; for if this faculty of mimickry was 
given upon his marriage with Helen, it was nothing new to him, 
he muft be fuppgs’d to be acquainted with it. and confequently be 
the lefs liable to furprize: Nay it is not impoffible, but the expe- 
riment might have been made upon him before Helen fled away 
with Paris, ; ) 

In fhort, I think this paflage wants a further vindication: the 
circumftances are low, if not incredible. Virgil, the great imitator 
of Homer, has given us a very different and more noble defcription 


of the deftru€ion of Trey: he has not thought fit to imitace him in. 


this defcription. 

If we allow Helen to a& by compulfion, to have fear’d the Tro- 
jans, and that Deiphobas was fent as a {py upon her actions; yet 
_ ‘this is no vindication of her condu&: fhe ftill a&s a mean pars, 

and thro’ fear becomes an accomplice in endeavouring to betray 
and ruin the Greeks. - BG” ae 
- I fhall juft add, that ‘after the death of Paris, Helen matried 
Deipbobus ; that the ftory of the wooden. horfe is probably founded 
upon the taking of Troy by an engine call’d a Horfe, as the like 
engine was call’d a Ram by the Romans, 


to ~ Unmov'd 
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time to make refle&tion. This undoubtedly is true. where cir-— 
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38 5 Unmov’'d the mind of Ishacws remain’d, 
And the vain ardors of our love reftrain’d: 
But Anticlus unable to controul, 
Spoke loud the languith of his yerning foul: 


Ubfés trait with indignation fir'd, ae. 
390(For fo the common care of Greece requir'd) = «  } 


Firm to his lips his forceful hands apply’d, 
*Till on his tongue the flutt’ring murmurs dy’d: . 
Mean-time Minerva from the fraudful horfe, 
Back to the Court of Priam bent your courfe. 
395 Inclement fate! Zelemachus replies, 
Frail is the boafted attribute of .wife: 
The leader, mingling with the vulgar hoft, 
Is in the common mafs of. matter loft! 
But now let fleep the painful wafte repair 
400 Of fad reflection, and corroding care. 
He ceas’d; the menial fair that round her wait, — 
At Helen’s beck prepare the room of fate: | 
Beneath an ample Portico, they {pread 
The downy fleece to form the flumbrous bed; 
40S And o’er foft palls of purple grain unfold. 
Rich tapeftry, ftiff with inwoven gold: — 


Then thro’ th’ illumin’d dome; to balmy ret.” 
Th’ obfequious Herald guides ‘each princely gueft: 
‘Vou, I. I - While 


ww 
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While to his regal bow’r the King afcends, 
410 And beauteous Heles on her Lord attends. 
Soon as the morn, in orient purple drea, 
Unbarr’d the portal of the rofeate Eaft 
The Monarch rofe; mageifigent te view, 
Th’ imperial mantle o'er his velt he theewes 
41g The glitt’ring z9ge athwart his fhouldes caft 
A ftarry fauchion lowrdepending gsac’d,. 
Clafp’d on his feet th° embroider’é fandals thine, 
Aud forth he maeves, majeftie and divine: 
Thftant to young Telewsaebus he prets'd, ° 
420 And thus benevolent: his fpeech: addrefe’d. 
_ Say, royal youth, fincore of fot report. - 
What caufe hath led. yeu te the Spartan: court ? 
Do public or domeltic cares conftrain 
This toilfome voyage over tho furgy main? 
423 O highly: fevous'd delegate of Fave! 
(Replies the Prince) ioflanyd with fijial love, 
And anxious hope, ; §¢ heay-mny parent’s doem, 
A fuppliant to yqurroyal court I came, 
Our fovereign feat a lewd ufurping race 
430 With lawlefs riot, and. mif-rule difgrace 
To pamper’ infalence devoted fall 
Prime of the flock, aud. choices: af the Mall: 


3 For 
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For wild ambition wings their bold defire, 
And all to mount th’ imperial bed afpire. 
435 But proftrate I implore, oh King! relate 
The mournful feries of my father’s fate: 
Each known difafter of the Man difclofe, 
Born by his mother to a world of woes! 
Recite them! nor in erring pity fear 
440 To wound with ftoried grief the filial ear: 
If eer Uhfes, to reclaim your right, 
Avow’'d his zeal in council or in fight, 
If Phrygian camps the friendly toils atteft, — 
_ To the fire’s merit give the fon’s requett. 
445 Deep: from his inmoft foul rides figh’d, 


¢ 


And thus indignant te the Prince reply’d: 
Heav’ns! wou'd a foft, inglorious, daftard train 


An abfent heroe’s nuptial joys profane ! 
Sa 


v. 447. Heav’ns! would a foft, inzlorions, daftard train.| Mene- 
fans is fir’d with indignation at the injuries offer’d his friend by 
the Suitors : he breaks out into an exclamation, and in a juft con- 
tempt vouchfafes not to mention them: he thinks he fully diftin- 
guifhes whom he intends, by calling them avaanid’¢ auroi thofe 
cowards. The comparifon which he introduces is very juft, they 
are the Fawns, Ufffes is the Lion. 

This is the firft Simile that Homer has inferted in the Ody{fey; 
but I cannot think it proceeded from a barrennefs of inventions 
or thro’ phlegm in the declenfion of his years, as fome have ima- 
gin’d. The nature of the Poem requires a difference of ftile from 
the IGad: The IGad ruthes along like a torrent; the Odyffey flows 
gently on like a deep ftream, with a {mooth wanquillity: Achilles 
1s all fre, UA fes all wifdom. : ae 

2 e 
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So with her young, amid the woodland thades - 
40 A tim’rous hind the lion’s court invades, 

Leaves in that fatal laire the tender fawns, : 

Climbs the green cliff, or feeds the flow'ry lawns: 

Mean-time return’d, with dire remorfelefs fway 

The monarch-favage rends the trembling prey. 
4s§ With equal fury, and with equal fame, __ . 

Ulyffes {oon fhall re-affert his claim. 

O Fove, fupreme, whom Gods and men revere! 


‘Apol- And * thou, to whom ‘tis giv’n to gild the {phere!- 


With pow’r congenial join’d, propitious aid 
460 The chief adopted by the martial maid! 
Such to our with the warrior foon reftore, 


As when contending on the Lesbian fhore 
| His 


The Simile in Homer is really beautiful ; but in Hobbs ridiculous, 


As when a flag and bind ent’ring the den 
Of th’ abfent Lion, Inlls his whelps with tales, 
Of hills and dales, the Lion comes agen, 
And tears them into pieces with bis nails, 


Can any thing be more foreign to the fenfe of Homer, or worfe 
tranflated? He conftrues xpuscves org by telling ftories of hills 
and dales to the Lion’s whelps, inftead of Fuga inveffigat: but fuch 


miftakes are fo frequent in Hobbs, that one would almoft fufpec 


his learning in Greez: he has difgraced the beft Poet, and a very 
great Hiftorian; Homer, and Thucydides. 


v. 462. As when contending on the Lesbian fhore.]) The Poet 


here gives an account of one of Ulyffes’s adventures. Philomelides 
was King of Lesbos, and Exffathins obferves, that there was a tra- 
dicion that Ui/fes and Diomedes flew him, and turn’d a ftately 
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489 Fronts the deep roar of difemboguing Nile: 
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His prowefs Philomelides confefs'd, 
And loud-acclaiming Greeks the victor blefs’d: 


46s Then foon th’iavaders of his bed and throne, 


Their love prefumptuous fhall with life atone. 
With patient ear, oh royal youth, attend 
The ftoried labours of thy father’s friend : 
Fruitful of deeds, the copious tale is long, 


470 But truth fevere hall didtate to my tongue: 


Learn what I heard the fea-born Seer relate, 
Whofe eye can pierce the dark recefs of fate. 

- Long on th’ Agyptian coaft by. calms confin’d, 
Heav’n to my fleet refus’d a profp’rous wind: 


475 No vows had we prefer’d, nor victim flain! 


For this the Gods each fav'ring gale reftrain. 
Jealous, to fee their high behefts obey’d, 
Severe, if men th’eternal rights evade! 

High o’er a gulphy. fea, the Pharian Ifle 


Her 


/ 


monument he had rais’d for himfelf into a public place for the 
reception of ftrangers. 

Vs 479. ——=The Pharian [fle ] This defcription of Pharos has 
given great trouble to the Critics and Geographers; it is generally 
concluded, that the diftance of Pharos is about feven Stadia fromr 
Alexandria; Ammianns Marcellinus mentions this very paflage thus, 
lib. 22. Infula Pharos, «bi Protea cam Phocarum gregibus diverfatuns 
Homerns fabnlatur inflatins; a civitatis littore mille paffibus difpara- 
ta, Or, aboxt a mile diffant from the fhores. How then comes Homer 
to affirm it to be diftant a full day's fail? Dacier anf{wers, that _ 

a 3 Homer 
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Her diftance from the there, the cousfe begun 
At dawn, aod ending with the fetting fun, 

A gally meafuses; when the ftiffes gales 

Rife on the poop, and fully ftretch the fails, 


Hemer might have heard that the Nile, continually bringing down, 
much earthy fubftance, had enlarg’d the continent: and knowing’ 
it not to be fo diftant in his time, took the liberty of a Poet, 
defcrib’d-tt as full more diftenc in the days of Menelans. But Da- 
ciey never fees a miftake in Homer. Had his Poecry ®een worfe if 
he had defcrib’d the real diftance of Phares? Ic is allowable in a 
Poer to difguife the truth, to adorn his ftory; but what ornament 
has he given his Poetry by this enlargement? ‘Bochart has fully 

rov’d that there is 0 acceffian to the Continent from any 

ance that the Nile brings down with it: the violent agitation of 
the fees prohibic at from lodging, and forming icfelf into folidity. 
Eratnftkenes is of opinion, that Humer was ignorant of the mouths 
of Nile: buc Strebo anfwers, that his fence abopt chem is not sn 
argument of his ignorance, for neither has he ever mention’d 
where he was born. But Strebe does not enter fully into the 
meaning of Eratofthenes: Evatofthenes does not mean that Homer 
was ignorant of the mouths of Nwe from his filence, but 
he places Phares at the diftance of a whole day’s fail from the 
Continent. The only way to unite this inconfiftence is to Ty eg 
that the Poet intended to {pecify the Pelufac mouth of Nile, 
which Pharos ftands about a day's fail: bue this is {ubmitted to the 
Critics. 

I can’t tell whether one fhould venture to make ufe of the word 
Nile in the cranfation, it is doubtlefs an Anachronifm, that name 
being unknown in the times of Homer and Menelans, when the 
Nile was call’d cLgyptus. Homer in this very book 


wren Ary u7 leo Asi areriog arorejcio. 


4 

Yer on the other hand, this name of c4gypses is fo Jitde known, 
that a common Reader wouid {carce diftinguifh the river from the 
country; and indeed univerfal cuftom has obtajin’d for ufing the 
Latin name inftead of the Grecian, in many other inftances which 
are equally Anachronifms. Witnefs all che names of the Gods and 
Goddefles throughout Homer, Fapiter for Zens, Funo for Erés 
Nepisme for Pofideon; Sc. } 

There 
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485 There anchor’d vefiels fafe in harbour lye, 
Whilft limpid fprings the failing cask fupply. 
And now the twentieth fun defcending, laves 
His glowing axle in the weftern waves; 
Still with expanded fails we court m vain 
49° Propitious winds, to waft us o’er the main: 
And the pale mariner at once deplores 
His drooping vigour, and exhaufted ftores. 
When lo! a bright cxrulean form appears, 
The fair Eidothea! to difpel my fears; | 
495 Protess her fire divine. With pity prefs’d, 
Me fole the daughter of the deep addreds’d ; 
What-time, with hunger pin’d, my abfent mates 
Roam the wild Ifle in fearch of rural cates, - 
Bait the barb’d fteel, and from) the fithy flood 
goo Appeafe th’ afflictive fierce defire of food. 
on x ~ Whoe’er 
we ; x - + 6 tk ‘ 
v- 499. ‘Bait the bar@'d ficel, and frim the fifhy, flod.] Mene 
lans fays, hunger was fo violent among his companions, that 
they were compell’d to eat fith. Plstarch in’ his Sympafiacs obferves, 
that among the c/igyptians, Syrians, and Greeks, to abftain from 
fith was efteem’d a piece of fanctity ; that tho’ the Greeks were en- — 
camp’d upon the Hellefposs, there is not the leaft jntimation that 
they eat fifh, or any fea-provifion; and that the companions of 
Digffes, in the 12™ book of the Odyifey> never foughe for Sth till alt 
their other provifions were confum’d, and that the fame neceflity 
compell’d them to eat the herds of the Sun which induced them to 
tafte fith. No fith is ever offer’d in facrifice: The Pythagoreans in 
particular command fith not to be eaten more ftridtly than any 


other animal: Fith afford no excufe at all for their deltruion, 
14 they 
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Whoe’er thou art, (the azure Goddefs ‘cries;) . 
Thy conduét ill deferves the praife of wife: 
Is death thy choice, or mifery thy boaft, . Bt 
That here inglorious on a barren coaft 
SOS Thy brave affociates droop, a meagre train — 
With famine pale, and ask thy care in vain? 
Struck with the kind reproach, I ftrait reply ; 
Whate'er thy title in thy native sky, 
A Goddefé fure! for more than mortal grace — 
$10 Speaks thee defcendent of etherial ace: 
_ Deem not, that here of choice my fleet remains; 
Some heav’nly pow’r averfe my ftay conftrains: 
O, piteous of my fate, vouchfafe to fhew, - 
(For what's fequefter’d from celeftial view ?) 
$15 What pow’r becalms th’ innavigable {eas ? 
What guilt provokes him, and what vows appeafe? _ 
I ceas’d, when affable the Goddefs cry’d; 
Obferve, and in the truths I {peak confide: 
Th’ oraculous Seer frequents the Pharian coatt, 
$20 From whofe high bed my birth divine I boaft: 
they live as it were in another world, difturb not our air, confume 
not our fruits, or injure che waters; and therefore the Pythagoresns, 
who were unwilling to offer violence to any animals, fed very 
litle, or not at all on fifhes. I thought ic neceffary to infert this 


from Plutarch, becaufe it is an obfervation that explains other 
paffages in the fequel of the Ody/fey. 


+ _ 


Proteus, 
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Proteus, a name tremendous o’er the main, 

The delegate of Neptune's watry reign. 

Watch with infidious care his known abode; 
There faft in chains conftrain the various God: . 


Mice 
~ 


Vv. §21. Proteus, a name tremendous o'er the main.] Enfiathins — 
enumerates various opinions concerning Protess; fome underftand 
Protexs allegorically to fignify the firft matter which undergoes all 
changes; others make him an emblem of true friendthip, which 
ought not to be fettled rill it has been try’d in all fhapes: others 
make Proteus a picture of a flatterer, who takes up all fhapes, and 
fuits himfelf to all forms, in compliance to the temper of the per- 
fon whom he courts, The Greeks (obferves Diodorus) imagin’d all 
thefe metamorphofes of Protens to have been borrow’d from the 
practices of the egyptian Kings, who were accuftom’d to wear 
the figures of Lions, Bulls or Dragons im their diadems, as em- 
blems of Royalty, and fometimes that of Trees, &c. not fo much 
for ornament as terror; Orhers took Protems to be an enchanter; 
and Exffathins recounts feveral that were eminent in this aft, as 
Cratifthenes the Phliafian, (which Dacier renders by miftake Callifthe- 
nes the Phy/ician) who when he pleafed could appear all on firey 
and aflume other appearances to the aftonifhment of the fpedta- 
tors: fuch alfo was Xenophon, Scymnws of Tarentum, Phitippides of 
Syracufe, Heraclitus of Mitylene, and Nymphodoraus, all practifers of 
magical arts; and Ex/tathins recites that the Phoca were made ule 
of in theirIncantations, Some write that Protess wasancZgyptian 
tumbler, who could throw himfelf into variety of figures and po~ 
{tures ; others, a Stage- player; others, that he was a great General, 
skill’d in all the arts and flraragems of war: Dacier looks upon 
him to have been an enchanter, or Savpatorccs. Tis certain 
from Herodotes, that there was in the times of Menelans a King 
named Protess, who reign’d in Memphis; that ~£zypt was always 
remarkable for thofe who excell’d in magical Arts; thus Fannes 
and Fambres chang’d, at leaft in appearance, arod into a Serpent, . 
and water into blcod: Ic is not therefore improbable but that AZe- 
nelaws hearing of him while he was in c£gype, went to confult 
him as an Enchanter, which kind of men always pretended to - 
fore-know events: This perhaps was the real foundation of the 
whole ftory concerning Proteus; the reft is the ftion and embe} 
lifhment of the Poet, who afcribes to his Pretess whatever the 
credulity of men ufuably afcribes to Enchanters, =~ 


Is Who 
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$2$,Who bound, abedient to fuperior force, 
Unerring will praferihe your deftin’d courfe. - 
If ftudious of your realms, you then demand 
Their ftate, Gnce laf you left yous natal Jand 
Inftant the God obfequious will difclofe 
$30 Bright tracks of glory, or a cloud of woes, 
_ She ceas’d, and fuppliane thus I made replys; 
© Goddefs! on thy aid my hopes rely: 
Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 
What arts can captivate the changeful Scer? 
$35 For perilous th’aflay, unheard the tail, 
T elude the prefcience of a God by guile. 
Thus to the Goddefs mild my fuit I end: 
Then fhe. Obedient to my rule, attend ; 
When thro’ the Zone of heavy’n the mounted fua 
$40 Hath journey’d half, and half remains to run; 
The Seer, while Zephyrs-curl the {welling deep, 
Basks on the breezy hore, in grateful fleep, 
Nis oozy limbs. Emerging from the wave, 
The Phece {wift furround his rocky cave, 
$45 Frequent and full; the confecrated train 
4m. OL * her, whofe azure trident awes the maia: 
mi here wallowing warm, th’ enormous herd exhales 
An oily ftleam, and taints the noon-tide gales. 


_ 


To 
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To that recefs, commodions for furprize, 
$5° When purple light fhall next fuffufe the skies, 
With me repair ; and from thy warrior band 
Three chofen chiefs of dauntlefs foul command : 
Let their auxiliar force befriend the toil, 
For ftrong the God, and perfected in guile. 
SSF Stretch’d on the fhelly fhore, he firft furveys 
The flouncing herd afcending from the feas; 
Their number fumm’d, repos’d in fleep profound 
The fcaly charge their guardian God furround: 
So with his batt’ring flocks the careful fwain 
$60 Abides, pavilion’d on the grafly plia. 
With pow’rs united, obftinately bold 
Invade him, couch’d amid the fcaly fold: 
Inftant he wears, elufive of the rape, 
The mimic force of every favage fhape: 
$53 Or glides with liquid lapfe a murm’ring ftream, 
Or wrapt in flame, he glows at every limb. 
Yet ftill retentive, with redoubled might 
Thro’ each vain paffive form conftrain his flight. 
But when, his native fhape refum'd, he ftands 
$70 Patient of conqueft, and your caufe demands; __ 


\ 


The | 


v. $69. But when, his native fhape refum'd, &c.] This is foun- 


ded upon the practice of maces ty who never give thei 
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The caufe that urg’d the bold attempt declare, » 
And footh the vanquith’d with a victor’s pray’r. 
The bands relax’d, implore the Seer to fay 
What Godhead interdi&ts the wat’ry way? 
$75 Who ftrait propitious, in prophetic ftrain 
Will teach you to repafs th’ unmeafur’d main, - 
She ceas’d, and bounding from the fhelfy thore, 
Round the defcending nymph the waves redounding roar, 
High rapt in wonder of the future deed, 
$80 With joy impetuous, to the port I fpeed : 
The wants of nature with repaft fuffice, 
Till night with grateful fhade involv’d the skies, 
And fhed ambrofial dews. Faft by the deep, 
Along the tented fhore, in balmy fleep_ | 
$8s Our cares were loft. When o’er the eaftern lawn, 
In faffron robes the Daughter of the dawn | 
Advanc’d her rofy-fteps; before the bay, 
Due ritual honours to the Gods I pay: 
Then feck the place the fea-born nymph affign’d, 
$90 With three affociates of undaunted mind. 
Arriv’d, to form along th’appointed ftrand 
For each a bed, fhe {coops the hilly fand: 


f{wers, till they have aftonifh’d the imagination of thofe who can- 
Mule chem with their juggling deluGons, Dacier. 


Then 
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Then from her azure car, the finny {poils 
OF four valt Phoce takes, to veil her wiles; 
$95 Beneath the finny fpoils extended prone, 

Hard toil! the prophet’s piercing eye to fhun; ists 

‘New from the corfe, the {ealy frauds diffufe . =, 

Unfavoury ftench of ojl, and brackith ooze: . 

But the bright {ea-maid’s gentle pow’r implor’d, 

600 With neétar'd drops the fick’ning fenfe reftor’d. 
Thus ’till the fun had travell’d half the skies, 

Ambuth'd we lie, and wait the bold emprife : 

When thronging thick to bask in open air, . 

The flocks of Ocean to the ftrand repair : 

Gos Couch’d on the funny fand, the monfters fleep: 

Then Proteus mounting from the hoary deep, —- 

Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit; 

(In order told, we make the fum compleat.) 

Pleas’d with the falfe review, fecure he lies, _ 

610 And leaden flumbers prefs his drooping eyes. = 5 3 

Ruhhing impetuous forth, we ftrait prepare 

A furious onfet with the found of war, 

And fhouting feize the God: our force t’evade 

His various arts he foon refumes in aid: 

A Lion 


v. 613. And Shonting feize the God. ‘] ~~ Protexs has, 
thro’ the whole ftory, been defcrib’d as a God who knew all things; 
ix 
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615 A Lion now, be curls a fargy mane; 


Sudden, our bands a {potted Pard ‘reftrain; 

Then arm’d with tusks, and lightning in his eyes, 
A Boar’s obfcener fhape the God belies: 

On {piry volumes there a Dragon rides 3 


620 Here, from our ftri& embrace a Stream he glides: 


And laft, fublime his ftately growth he rears, 
A Tree, and well-diffembled foliage wears. 
Vain efforts! with fuperior pow’r comprefs’d, 
Me with reluctance thus the Seer addrefs’d. 


629 Say, fon of Atreus, fay what God infpir’d 


This daring fraud, and what the boon defir’d? 
I thus; O thou, whofe certain eye forefees 

The fix’d event of fate’s remote decrees ; 

After long woes, and various toil endur’d, 


630 Still on this defert Ifle my fleet is moor'ds 


st may then be ask’d, how comer it that he did not foreknow 
the violence that was defign’d againft his own perfon? and is ic 
not a contradiction, that he who knew Afenelens without infor- 
mation, fhould not know that he layin ambufh to feize him? The 
only anfwer that occurs to me is, that thefe enchanters never pre- 
tend to have an inherent fore-knowledge of events, but learn 
things by magical arts, and by recourfe to the fecrets of their pro- 
feffion; fo that Protems having no fufpicion, had not confulted his 
art, and confequently might be furprized by Méenelams: So far is 
agreeable to the pretenfions of fuch deluders: The Poet indeed has 
drawn him in colours ftronger than life; but.Poetry adds or de- 
traéts at pleafure, and is allow’d frequently to flep out of the way, 
to bring a foreign ornament into the ftory. 


Unfriend- _ 


635 


640 
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Unfriended of the gales. All-knowing! fay 
What Godhead interdi&ts the wat’ry way? 


‘What vows repentant will the Pow’r appeafe, | 


To {peed a profp’rous voyage o’er the feas? : 
To Feve, (with ftern regard the God replies,) 

And all th’ offended fynod of the skies; | 

Juft hecatombs with due devotion flain, 

Thy guilt abfolv’d, a profp’rous voyage gain. 

To the firm fanétion of thy fate attend ! 

An exile thou, nor cheering face of friend, — 

Nor fight of natal fhore, nor regal dome 

Shalt yet enjoy, but: fill art doom’d to roam. 

Once more the Nile, who from the fecret fource 
Of Fove’s high feat defcends with fweepy force, 

Muft 


Vv. 639. To Jovecmmmmnynf? Hecatembsammmmenbcc.] Homer con- 
tinually inculcates morality, and piety to the Gods; he gives in 
this place a great inflance of the neceflity of it. Dfenclens cannot 
fucceed in any of his aétions, till he pays due honours to the Gods ; 
the negle& of facrifice is the occafion of all his calamity, and the 
performance of it opens a way to all his future profperity. 

V. 643. Nile, whe fron the fecret forrce 


Of Jove’s + cat defcends 
Homer, i¢ mutt be confefs’d, gives the epithet Avuzerie generally to 
all rivers; if he had ufed it here peculiarly, there might have been 
room to have imagin’d that he had been acquainted with the true 
caufe of the inundations of this famous river: The word Asdayric 
implies it: For it is now generally agreed, that thefe prodigious 
inundations proceed from the vaft rains and the melting of the 
fnows on the mountains of the Moon in c£thiopia, about the 
aycynnal Zquinox ; when thofe rains begin to Te 
re 
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64§ Muft view. his billows white beneath thy.oar, | 
And altars blaze along his fanguine fhore. 
Then will the Gods, with holy pomp ador'd, 
Te thy long vows a fafe return accord. ix 
He ceas’d : ,heart-wouaded with afftiGtive pain, - 
650(Doom’d to repeat ‘the perils of the main, | | 
A fhelfy traét, and long!) O Seer, I ery, ': 
To the ftern fanction of th’offended sky 
My prompt obedience bows. But deign to fay, 
What fate propitious, or what dire difmay 
65 Suftain thofe Peers, the reliques of our hoft, 
Whom I with Nefor on the Phrygian coah’.. : | 
Embracing left? Muft I the warriors weep, -- - 
Whelm’d in the bottam of the monftrous deep? 
Or did the kind domeftic friend deplore 
660 The breathlefs heroes on their native fhore? | 
Prefs not too far, reply’d the God; but ceafe 
To know, what known will violate thy peace: 
Too curious of their doom! with friendly woe 
Thy breaft will heave, and tears eternal flow. 


degrees increafes, and as they abate, it decreafes; the word Asaerie 
is therefore peculiarly proper when apply’d to the Ni/e; for tho’ 
all rivers depend upon the waters that fall from the air, or x. Asce, 
yet the Nile mote efpecially; for when the rain ceafes,. the Nile 
eoenfift; only of feven empty channels. 


Past 
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66 Part live; the reft, a lamentable train! 
Range the dark bounds of Piuto’s dreary reign. = 
Two, foremoft in the rall of Mars renown’d, 
Whofe arms with conqueft in thy caufe were crown'd 
Fell by difaftrous fate; by tempefts toft, 

- 670 A third lives wretched on a diftant coaft. 

By Neptune refcu’d from Minerva’s hate, 

On Gyre, fafe Olean Ajax fate, 7 | 

His fhip o’erwhelm’d: but frowning on the floods, 

‘Impious he roar’d defiance to the Gods: 

: Q$ To his own prowefs all the glory gave, 

| The pow’r defrauding who vouchfaf'd to fave. 

: This heard the raging Ruler of the main; 


t 


His {pear, indignant for fuch high difdaia, > 
He launch’d ; dividing with his forky mace 
680 Th’ aerial fummit from the marble bafe: 


The rock ruth’d {ea-ward, with impetuous roar 
Ingulf'd, and to th’ abyfs the boafter bore. 
| By 


V- 682. ommmmyAnd to th abyfs the boafter bore.] It is in the 
original, He dy'd, having drank the falt water. This verfe has been 
omitted in many editions of Homer; and the Ancients, fays Ex- 
fiathins, blame Ariffarchss for not matking it as a verfe chat ought 
to be rejected ; the Gmpplicity of it confifts in the fenfe, more than 
in the terms, and ict is unworthy of Protems to treat the death of 
Ajax with pleafantry, as he feems to do, by adding baving dreak 
fale water: But why may not Pretess be fuppos’d to be ferious, 
and che terms ‘Aagcupoy Udwp, to imply no more than ie bbe 

“ Own 
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By fune’s guardian aid, the wat’ry Vaft 
Secure of ftorms, your royal brother paft: 
685 -Till coafting nigh the Cape, where Males throwds 
Fler {piry cliffs amid furrounding clouds ; 
A whirling guft tumultuous from the fhore, — 
Acrofs the deep his lab’ring veffel bore. 
In an ill-fated hour the coaft he gain’d, 
690 Where late in regal pomp Thyeffes reign’d ; 
But when his hoary honours bow’d to fate, 
ZEgifhus govern’d in paternal ftate. 
The {urges now fubfide, the tempeft ends; 
From his tall thip the King of men defcends: 
695 There fondly thinks the Gods conclude his toil! 
Far from his own domain falutes the foil: 
With rapture oft the verge of Greece: reviews, 
And the dear turf with tears of joy bedews. 
Him thus exulting on the diftant ftrand, 
7© A Spy diftinguith’d from his airy ftand; 


drown’d in waves of the ocean? I know only one reafon that cap 
___- give any colour to the objeGtion, wx. irs being pofhbly become a 
vulgar expreffion, and ufed commonly in 2 ludicrous fenfe; then 
indeed ic 18 to be avoided in Poetry; but it does nor follow, be- 
caufe perhaps it might be ufed in this manner in the days of thefe 
Critics, ion therefore it = fo ufed in the sh of Homer. What 
‘was poetical in the time of the Poes might be grown vulgar in 
the bine of the Critics, . 


Te 
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To bribe whofe vigilance, Aigifibus told 
A mighty fum of ill-perfuading gold: 
- There watchid this guardiam of his guilty fear; 
Till the twelfth moon had wheel’d her pale career 5 
7°25 And now admonith’d by his eye, to court 
| With terror wisg’d coaveys the dread report. 
Of deathful arts expert, his Lord employs 
The minifters of blood in dark furprize: 
And twenty youths in radiant mail incas’d, 
_ ‘710 Clofe ambufh’é nigh the fpacious hall he plac’d. 
* Then bids prepare the hofpitable treat: 
Vain fhews of Jove to veil his felon hate! 
To grace the victor’s welcome from the wars, 
A train of courfers, and triumphal cars 
71$ Magnificent he leads: the royal gueft 
Thoughtlefé of ill, accepts the fraudful feaft. 
The troop forth iffuing from the dark recefs, 
With homicidal rage the King opprefs! 
So, whilft he feeds luxurious in the ftall, 
720 The fov’reign of the herd is doom’d to fall, 
| | The 


v. 719. So, whilf be feeds lnxnvions in the frall, 8&c.] Dacier 
tranflates Biv, by tanreas a bull; and mifunderftands Esfathins 
r who direétly fays, that in the 24 Lied the Poet compares Agamem- 

non to a in this place toan oxe, ravpe sixace wy di Bol ai- 
) ai gcc, The one was undoubtedly defign’d to defcribe = 
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The partners of his fame and toils at: Troy, 
Around their Lord, a mighty ruin! lye: 
Mix’d with the brave, the bafe invaders bleed; 
ZEgifihus {ole furvives to boaft the deed. 

725 He faid; chill horrors thook my fhiv'ring fout, 
Rack’d with convelfive pangs in duft ¥ rou); 
And hate, ia madnefs of extreme defpair, 

To view the fun, or breathe the vital air. 
But when fuperior to the rage of woe, 

7301 ftood reftor’d, and tears had ceas’d to flow ; 
Lenient of grief, the pitying God began.ansss 
Forget the brother, and refume the man: 

To fate’s fupreme difpofe the dead refign, — 
That care be fate’s, a fpeedypaffage thine. - 

735 Still lives the wretch who wrought the death deplor’b 
But lives a. victim for thy vengeful fword; 

Unlefs with filial rage Orefes glow, 
And {wift prevent the meditated blow: 
You timely will return a welcome gueft, — 

740 With him to fhare the fad funereal feaft. 

He faid: new thoughts my beating heart employ, 
My gloomy foul receives a gleam of joy. 


courage and majeftic port of a warrior, the other to give us = 
image of a Prince falling in full peace and ae cs Pav ei 


Gat rn, A i) 
Fair 
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Fair hope revives; and eager, Taddreft 5. :-2-s ° 

The prefcient Godhead to reveal ‘the reft.- ss 
745 The doom decreed of thofe difaftrous Two... 

I've heard with pain, but oh! the tale purfue; 

What third brave fon of. Mars the fates conftrain - 

To roam -the howling defart of the main 7 ; a 
: Or in eternal thade if gold heliess 
750 Provoke new forrow from thefe grateful eyes: =a 

- | That 


- 


v. 749. Orincternal fhade if coldhe lyes.] Protens in the begins ° 
ning of his relation had faid, that ome perfon was alive, and remain'’d 
enclofed by the ecean: How then comes Menelans here to fay, Giveme 
anaccount of that other perfon who is alive, or-.dead? Perhaps the 
forrow which Menelams conceived for his friend Ufffes, might make 
him fear the worft; and Protews adding enclos’d by the ocean, might - 
givea fufpicion that he was dead, the words being capable of ambiguie 
ty. However this be, it fets the friendthip of Adenclaws in a {trong 
light: where friendhhip is fincere, a ftate of uncertainty is a ftate 
oF fears, we dread even poffibilities, and give them an imaginary 
certainty. Upon this, one of the fineft compliments that a Poet 
ever made to 2 patron turns, that of Horace to Maecenas, in the firft 
of the Epedes. 

It may not perhaps be difagreeable to the Reader to obferve, that 
Virgil has borrow’d this ftory of Protess from Homer, and tranfla- 
‘ | ted it almoft literally. Rapine fays, that Homer’s defcription is 
more ingenious and fuller of invention, but Virgil’s more judici- 
ous. I with chat Critic had given his reafons for his opinion. I 
believe in general, the plan of the Iéad and Odyfey is allow’d by 
the beft of Critics to be more perfe& than that of the c4neis. 
Homer, with refpect to the unity of time, has the advantage very 
manifeftly ; Rapine confefles it, and Ariftotie propofes him as an ex- 
ample co all Epic Authors, Where then is the fuperiority of 
judgment? Is it that there are more fabulous, I mean incredible, 
ftories in Homer than Virgil? as that of the Cyclops, the fhips of . 
Atcinons, &c. Virgil has imitated moft of thefe bold fables, and 
the ftory of the thips of Alcinews is not more incredible than the 
transformation of the fhips of cneas, But this is too ae = 
ubje 


\ 
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That chief (rejoin’d the Gody his race derives 
From Issacs, and wend’rous woes furvives; 
Laertes’ fon: girt with circunrfluous tides, 

He ftill calamitous conftraint abides, | 


755 Him in Cabpf's cave of late I view'd, 


When, ftreaming grief his faded check bedew’d, 
But vain his pray’r, his aes are vaiti to move _ 
Th’ enamour'd Goddels,- or clude her love: = 


° 


fubje& to be difcufs’d in the compafs of thefe Annotations. In 
particular paflages I freely allow tise preference to Virgil, as in the 
= oneee into cape an but in ocnrf g) igi oes 
cannat fee an iori j ent. il is latele more 
tranflator ; os eae che paraciers i too tedious: I re- 


a 
_ fex it ta the Reader to compare the two Authors, and fhall only 
inftance 


in one paffage. 


Hesic S cts icyolle tmiccdusl, dugl N xsipaty 
Bdarouty. 8d" 6 yipcy doring torsasbere rinvnc, 

"AAD Heras axpestiscs Nice gAmr’ nipiresce - 
“Auras terra J pd rcav, need creipderss WW pehyae cis, 
Tiere Suypov idwp, xab dird peor Wfuritancy, Ort. 


Com clamore rnit magno, manici(que jacentem 

Occapat : ille {ua comtra nom immemor artis, 

Omnia transfermat fefe in miracala rerum, 

Ignemgne, horribilemque feram, finviumgne liquentem, &c. 


" Momer has a manifeft advantage in the occafion of the flory : 


The lofs of a few hees feems to be 2 caufe too trivial for an un- 
dertaking fo great as the furprize of 2 Deity; whereas the whole 
happinefs of Afenclans depends. upon this confulration of Protens : 


This is a far more important caufe, and confequently in this re- 
fpe& fomething more is due to Homer, than the fole honour of an 


_ His 


aaventor. 


qe agg 4 


~~ 


—~ 


= 
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His veffel funk, and dear companions loft, © 
760 He lives relu€ant on a foreign coatt. 

But oh belov’d by heav’n! refery’d to thee 

A happier lot the fmiling fates decree: 

Free from that hw, beneath whofe mortat feay 
‘Matter is chang’d, and varying forms decay; 
“6§ Ehjium fhall be thine; the blifsfal plains 
_ OF utmoft earth, where Rhadamantlees reigtrs. 

Joys ever-young, uamix’d with pain or fear, 

. Fill the wide circle of -th’ eternal year: | 


: Stern winter fmiles.on that aufpicious clime: 
790 The fields are florid with unfading prime: : 


nf 


From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mold the round hail, or: flake the fleeey faow; 


v. 765. Elyfium fhall be thine; the blifsfal plains 
. ' Of stmof? earth, &c. 
This is the only place in which the Elyftew field is mention’d in 
Hemer. The conjectures of the Ancients are very various about 
it: Pleto in his Phad. places it in cele frellate, or the region of the 
Stars; but fince Homer fixes it, sic weipata yaine, or (as Ailton 
exprefles it} at the earth’s green end, I will pafs over the conje- 
€tures of others, efpecially fince the tpioy Nicoty by which others 
exprefs Elyéum, confines it to this world. 

Strabo, lays Exftathius, | a it not far from Masrejfia, that lies . 
near the Streights: Ie is fuppos'd by Bochert, as Dacter obfervess 
that the fable is of Phenician excra&tion, that Alixath in Hebrew Gigni- 
fies yoy or exuitation, which word the Greeks, adapting to their way 
of pronunciation, eall’d Ehjins. If this be true, I fhould come 
into an opinion that has much prevail’d, that the Greeks had heard 
of Paradife from the Hebrews; and that the Hebrems defcribing 


Paradife as a place of Alixath, or joy, gave occafion ro all the fa- 
bies oe the Grecian Elyfinm. 


But 
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But from the breezy deep, the Bleft inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weftern gale. 
77§ This grace peculiar will the Gods afford 
To thee the Son of eve, and beauteous Helen’s Lord. 
He ceas’d, and plunging in the vaft profound, 
Beneath the God the whirling billows bound. 
Then {peeding back, involv’d in various thought, 
780 My friends attending at the fhore I fought. 
Arriv’d, the rage of hunger we controll, 
"Till night with filent fhade invefts the pole; 
Then lofe the cares of life in pleafing reft.ensen 
Soon as the morn reveals the rofeate Eaft, 
“85 With fails we wing the mafts, our anchors weigh, 
Unmoor the fleet, and ruth into the {ea. 
Rang’d on the banks, beneath our equal oars 
White curl the waves, and the vex’d ocean roars, . 
Then ftoering backward from the Pharian Ifle, _ 
790 We gain the ftream of Fove-defcended Nile: 
There quit the fhips, and on the deftin’d thore - 
With ritual hecatombs the Gods adore : 
Their wrath aton’d, to dgamemnon’s name 
A Cenotaph I raife of deathlefs fame. 
79§ Thefe rites to piety and grief difcharg’d, 


- The friendly Gods a {pringing gale inlarg’d: : 
| : The 


ote a ee Rees SN a 


? 


Salon 
ce 
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The ficet {wift tilting o’er the furges flew, 
"Till Grecian cliffs appear’d, a blifsful view ! 
Thy patient ear hath heard me long relate 
Boo A ftory, fruitful of difaftrous fate: © 
And now, young Prince, indulge my fond requeft ; 
Be Sparte honour’d with his royal gueft, | 
"Till from his eaftern goal, the joyous fun 
« His twelfth diurnal race begins to run. 
809 Mean-time my train the friendly gifts prepare, 
Three {prightly courfers, and a polifh’d car : | 
With thefe, a goblet of capacious mold, 7 
Figur’d with art to dignify the gold, 
(Form’d for libation to the Gods,) fhall prove — 
810 A pledge and monument of facred love. 
My quick return, young Ithacus rejoin’d, 
Damps the warm wifhes of my raptur'd mind: 
Did not my fate my needful hafte conftrain, . . 
Charm’d by your fpeech, fo graceful and humane, =~ 
S14 Loft in delight the circling year wou'd roll, 
While deep attention fix’'d my lift’ning foul. 


v. 806. Three forightly comrfers.) Wow comes it to pafs that 
Menelaus proffers three horfes to Telemachus? 'This was.a com- 
leat fet among the Ancients, they ufed one Pole-horfe and rwe. 
aders. Enfathins. 


Your a But 
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But now to Pyle permit my deftin’d way, 

My lov’d affociates chide my long delay. 

In dear remembrance of your royal grace, 
$20 I take the prefent of the promis’d Vafe 5 

The courfers for the champian fports, retain; 

‘That gift our barren rocks will render vain : | 


Horrid 


v. $22. That gift ony barren recks will render vain.) This paf- 
fage where Telemachus refufes the horfes has been much obferv’d, 
and turn’d to a moral fenfe, vix. as a leflon to men to defire no- 
thing buc what is fuicable co their conditions. Horace has intro~ 
duced it into his Epifties. ; 


Hand male Telemachas proles patientis Uly {fei ; 

Now eff aptus equis Ithace locus, nt neque planis 
a Porredins fpatiis, nec multe prodigus herba: 

Atride, magis apta tibi tua dona relinquam. 


This is the reafon why Ulyffes (as Exfiathins obferves upon the 
yoth of the Iiads) leaves the horfes of Rhejus to the difpofal of 
Diomedes; fo that the fame fpirit of Wifdom reign’d in Telema- 
shus, that was fo remarkable in Ulyffes. This is the reafon why 
Menelaxs {mil’d; it was not at the franknefs or fimplicity of Tele- 
machns, but it was a {mile of joy, to fee the young Prince inherit 
his father’s wifdom. - os 
Ic is the remark of Eaffathins, that Telemachns is far from ex- 

alting the nature of his country; he confeffes it to be barren, and 
more barren than the neighbouring Iflands; yet that narural and, 
laudable affe&ion which all worthy perfons have for their country 
makes him prefer it to places of a more happy fiuation. This 
appears to me a replication to what Menelans had before offer’d 
concerning the tranfplantation of Ulyffes to Sparta ; this is con- 
tain’d in sazebcroso; and then the meaning is, ’Tis true Ithaca is 
a barren region, yet more defirable than this country of L.cede- 
son, this isrercCoros zeta, It is the more probable from the offer- 
of horfes which Menelaus had then made, and is alfo another rea- 
fon for the {mile of AdZenelans. . 

| | Enftathins 


Te See TT 


oer ie 


Horrid with cliffs, our meagre land allows 

Thin herbage for the. moyntain-goat to browze, 
825 But neither mead nor plain fupplies, to feed 

The {prightly courfer, or indulge his {peed : 

To fea-{urrounded realms the Gods affign 

Small traét of fertile lawn, the leaft to mine: 


His hand the King with tender paflion prefs’d, 


830 And fmiling thus, the royal Youth addrefs’d : 

_ O carly worth! a foul fo wife, and young, 
Proclaims you from the fage Uly/es {prung. 
Selected from my ftores, of matchlefs price 
An urn fhall recompence your prudent choice: 

835 Not mean the mafly mold, of filver grac’d 
By Vulcan’s art, the verge with gold enchas’d: 
A pledge the fceptred pow’r of Sidon gave, 
When to his realm I plow’d the orient waves 
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Ios 


Exfiathins remarks that Atcnelaus, tho’ he has expreffed the 
greateft friendfhip for U/yffes, yet makes no offer to reftore the 
fortunes of his friend by any military affiftance ; tho’ he had a 
moft fair opportunity given him to repay the paft kindnefs of 
Ulyffes to his wife Penelope,and his fon Telemachas,; and how comes 
Telemachus not to ask it either of Neffor or Menelans? He anfwerss 
that this depended upon the uncertainty they were yet under, con- 
cerning the life of Ujfes. But the truer reafon in my opinion iss 
that the nature of Epic Poetry requires a contrary conduét : ‘The 
Heroe of the Poem is to be the chief agent, and the re-eftablifh- 
ment of his fortunes muft be owing to his own wifdom and va- 
Jour. I have enlarg’d upon this already, fo that there is no occa- 


fion in this place to intift upon it. 


K 2 


‘ 


Thus 
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Thus they alternate; while with artful care 
840 The menial train the regal feaft prepare: 
The firftlings of the flock are doam’d to dye; 
Rich fragrant wines the cheering bow! fupply; 
A female band the gift of Ceres bring ; 
And the gilt roofs with genial triumph ring. 
34§ Mean-while, in Ithaca, the Suitor-pow’rs 
In active games divide their jovial hours : 
In reas vary'd with mofaic art, 
Some whirl the disk, and fome the jav’lin dart. 
Alide, fequefter’d from the vaft refort, 
8 so Antinous fate {peCtator of the fport; 
With great Exrymachus, of worth confeft, 
And high defcent, fuperior to the reft ; 
‘Whom young Noemon lowly thus addreft. 
My fhip equip’d within the neighb’ring port, 
845 The Prince, departing for the Pylian court, 
Requefted for his {peed ; but, courteous, fay 
When fteers he home, or why this long delay ? 
For Eis I fhou’d fail with utmoft {peed, 
T’import twelve mares which there luxurious feed, 
860 And twelve young mules, a {trong laborious race, 
New to the plow, unpractis’d in the trace. 


Unknow: » 
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, Unknowing of the courfe to Pyle defign’d, 
A fudden horror feiz’d on either mind : 
The Prince in rural bow’r they fondly thought, 
865 Numb’ring his flocks and herds, not far remote. — 
Relate, sAntinons cries, devoid of guile, 
When fpread the Prince his {ail for diftant Pyle? | 
Did chofen chiefs acrofs the gulphy maiau 
Attend his voyage, or domeftic train ? 
870 Spontaneous did you fpeed his fecret courfe, 
Or was the veffel feiz’d by fraud or force? 
With willing duty, not reluctant mind, 
(Nogmon cry’d) the yeffel was refign’d. 
Who in the balance, with the great affairs 
875 Of courts, prefume ta weigh their private cares ? 
With him, the peerage next in pow’r to you : 
And Mentor, captain of the lordly crew, 
Or fome Celeftial in his rev’rend form, 
Safe from the fecret rock and adverfe ftorm, 
&80 Pilots their courfe : For when the glimm’ring ray 
Of yefter dawn difclos’d the tender day, 
Mentor himfelf I faw, and much admir’d.n-eemee 
Then ceas’d the Youth, and from the court retir’d,. 
Confounded and appall’d, th’unfinifh’d game 
885 The Suitors quit, and all to council came : 


K 3 : cintinous 
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Antinons firft th’affembled Peers addreft, | 
Rage fparkling in his eyes, and burning in his breaft. 
O fhame to manhood! fhall one daring boy 
The {cheme of all our happinefs deftroy ? 
890 Fly unperceiv'd, feducing half the flow’r 
Of nobles, and invite a foreign pow’r ? 
The pond’rous engine rais’d to crufh us all, 
Recoiling, on his head is fure to fall, 
Inftant prepare me, on the neighb’ring ftrand, 
895 With twenty chofen mates a veffel mann’d 3 
For ambuth’d clofe beneath the Samian fhore 
His thip returning thall my {pies explore : 


v. 896. For ambufh’d clofe, &c.] We have here another ule 
which the Poet makes of the voyage of Telemachus, Enfiathius 
remarks that thefe incidents not only diverfify but enliven the 
Poem, But it may be ask’d why the Poet makes not ufe of fo 
fair an opportunity to infert a Ssaepes a&tion of Telemachns, and 
draw him not as eluding, but defeating his adverfaries? The an- 
{wer is eafy; That the Suitors fail’d compleatl arfn’d, and Tele- 
machus unprovided of any weapons: and therefore Homer confules 
credibility, and forbears to paint his young Heroe in the colours 
of a Knight in Romance, who upon all difadvantages engages 
and defeats his oppofers. But then to what purpofe is this ambufh 
of the Suitors, and what part of the defign athe Poem is car- 
ry’d on by it? The very chief aim of it; To thew the fufferings 
of Ubffes: He is unfortunate in all relations of life, as a King; as 
an husbands and here very eminently as a father ; thefe fufferings 
are laid down in the propofition of the Ody/fey as eflential to the 
Poem, and confequently this ambuh laid by the Suitors againgt the 
life of Tclemachus is an effential ornament. - 


He 


900 
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He foon his rafhnefs thall with life atone, 

Seek for his father’s fate, but find his own. 
With vaft applaufe the fentence all approve ; 

Then rife, and to the feaftful hall remove :° 

Swift to the Queen the Herald Medon ran, 

Who heard the confult of the dire Divan ; 


Betore her dome the royal matron ftands, 


925 And thus the meffage of his hafte demands, 


What will the Suitors ? muft my fervant train 
Thiallotted labours of the day refrain, 


Vv. 906. The foeech of Penelope.]  Longinas in particular come 
mends this fpeech as a true picture of a perfon that feels various 
emotions of foul, and is born by every guft of paffion from fenti- 
ment to fentiment, with fudden and unexpected tranfitions. There 
is fome obfcurity in the Greek, this arifes from the warmth with 
which fhe fpeaks, the has not leifure to explain her felf fully, a 
circumftance natural to a perfon in anger, 

Penelope gives a very beautiful picture of Ulyffes: “ The beft 
«© of Princes are allow’d to have, their favourites, and give @ 
“s greater fhare of affection than ordinary to particular perfons, 
<¢ But Ulyffes was a father to all his people alike, and loved them 
«all as his children; a father, tho’ he bears a more tender affecti- 
€< on to one child chan’ co another, yet fhews them all an equal 
«<t treatment; thus alfo a good King is not {way’d by inclinations. 
«¢ bur juftice; towards all his fubjects. Dacter. 

One circumftance is very remarkable, and gives us full view 
of a perfon in anger; at the very fight of Medon Penelope flies out 
into paffion, fhe gives him not time to fpeak one fyllable, bur 
{peaks her felf as if all che Suitors were prefent, and reproaches 
them in the perfon of Medon, tho’ Medonm is juft to her and U/yffés 5 
but anger is an undiftinguifhing paffion, What the fays of ingra- 
titude, recalls co my memory what is to be found in Laertins 2 
Ariftotle being ask’d what thing upon earth fooneft grew old ? rex 
ply’d, an Obligation, ‘Ti toixsse ynpepxes, refpondit, xxpite 
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For them to form fome exquifite repaft ? 
Heav'n grant this fettival may prove their laft! 
$10 Or if they ftill muft live, fom me remove - 
The double plague of luxury and love ! 
-Forbear, ye fons of infolence ! forbear, 
In riot to confume a wretched heir. 
In the young foul illuftrious thought to raife, 
gts Were ye not tutor’d with Ubyfjes’ praife ? 
Have not your fathers oft my Lord defin’d, 
Gentle of {peech,. beneficent of mind? 
Some Kings with arbitrary rage devour, 
Or in their tyrant-Minions vet the pow’ ry 
920 Ulyffes let no partial favours fall, 
The people's parent, he protected all: ~ 
But abfent now, perfidious and ingrate ! 
His ftores ye ravage, and ufurp his ftate, 
He thus ; O were the woes you fpeak the wort} 
92 They form a deed more odious and accurft ; 
More dreadful than your boding foul divines : 
But pitying ove avert the dire defigns! 
The darling obje& of your royal care 
Is mark’d to perifh in a deathful {hare ; 
930 Before he anchors in his native port, 
From Py re-failing and the Spartan court, 


Horrid 
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Horrid to {peak! in ambuth is decreed. 
~The hope and heir of Ithaca to bleed! 
Sudden fhe funk beneath the weighty woes:5. 
935 The vital ftreams a chilling horror froze : 
The big: round tear ftands trembling in her eye, 
And on her tongue imperfe& accents dye. 
At length, in tender language, interwove 
With fighs, the thus exprefs’d her anxious love, 
940 Why rathly wou’d my fon his fate explore, 
Ride the wild waves, and quit the fafer fhore ? 
Did he, with all the greatly wretched, crave. 
A blank oblivion, and.untimely grave ? 
Tis not, reply’d the Sage, to Medon giv’n. 
945 To know, if fome inhabitant of heav’n, 
In his young breaft the daring thought iafpir’d ; 
Or if alone with filial duty fir’d, 
The winds and waves he tempts in early bloom, 
Studious to learn his abfent father’s doom.. 


v. 941. Ride the wild wavetaumm] Were this paflage to be ren- 
der’d literally, it would run thus ; climb the fwift flips, which are’ 
aoe to men on the feas. Ewmftathius obferves the allufion is very 
juft, and chat the only doubr is, whether ic be broughe in oppor 
tunely by Penelope ?. it inay De doubted, if the mind could find lei- 


fure to introduce fuch 


ons ? Dacier anfwers, that Penelope: 


{peaks thus thro’ ray aa The grief thac fhe conceives at the 


hardinefs of: men, in 


ng out a way to pafs the feas as well as 


jand, furnifhed her with thefe figures very naturally, for figures are 


agreeable co paflion: | 
7 K 5 
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950 The Sage retir’d : Unable to controul 
The mighty griefs that {well her lab’ring foul, 
Rolling convulfive on the floor, is feen 
The piteous object of = proftrate Queen. 
Words to her dumb complaint a paufe fupplies, 
955 And breath, to wafte in unavailing cries, 
Around their fov’reign wept the menial fair, 
To whom fhe thus addrefs’d her deep defpair. 
Behold a wretch whom all the Gods confign 
To woe! Did ever forrows equal mine ? 
960 Long to my joys my deareft Lord is loft, 
His country’s buckler, and the Grecian boaft : 
Now from my fond embrace by tempefts torn, 
Our other column of the ftate is born : 
Nor took a kind adieu, nor fought confent lame 
965 Unkind confed’rates in his dire intent ! 
Ill fuits it with your fhews of duteous zeal, 
From me the purpos’d voyage to conceal : 
Tho’ at the folemn midnight hour he rofe, 
Why did you fear to trouble my repofe 2 | 
670 He either had obey’d my fond defire, 
Or féen bis mother pierc’d with grief expire, 
. Bid Dolius quick attend, the faithful flave 
Whom to my nuptial train Icarins gave, 
| Te 


Soak tet: cee ~ 
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To tend the fruit-groves: With.inceffant. {peed — 
975 He fhall this violence of death decreed, 
| To good Laertes tell. Experienc’d age 
May timely intercept their ruffian rage, 
Convene the tribes, the murd’rous plot reveal, 
And to their pow’r to fave his race appeal. 
980 Then Ewryclea thus. My deareft dread! ° 
Tho’ to the fword I bow this. hoary head, 
Or if a dungeon be the pain decreed, 
I own me confcious of th’unpleafing deed: 
Auxiliar to his flight, my aid implor’d, 
985. With wine and viands I the veffel ftor'd : 
A folemn oath impos’d the fecret {eal’d,. 
"Till the twelfth dawn the light of heav'n reveal. 
Dreading th’effe& of a fond mother’s fear,. - 
He dar’d:not violate your royal ear. | 
990 But bathe, and in imperial robes array’d, 


nia Pay due devotions to the * martial maid,. 
mer Y, 


" And reft affianc’d in her guardian aid. 
Send not to good Laertes, nor engage 
In toils of ftate the miferies of age: 
99f °Tis impious to furmize,. the pow’rs divine 
To ruin doom: the Fove-defcended line ; 


K6 | Long 
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Long fhall the race of juft Arcefius reign, 
And Ifles remote enlarge his old domain. 
The Queen her fpeech with calm attention hears, 


1000 Her eyes reftrain the filver-ftreaming tears : 


She bathes, and rob’d, the facred dome afcends ; 
Her pious {peed a female train attends : 

The falted cakes in canifters are laid, 

And thus the Queen invokes Adimerva’s aid. _ 


1003 Daughter, divine of Fove, whofe artn can wield 


we. 


Th’avenging bolt, and fhake the dreadful fhield ! 


v. 998. And Ifles remote enlarge bis old domain.] Dacier offers a 
Criticifm upon thefe laft words of Earycica: It cannot be imagin’d 


thefe fertile fields can be fpoken of Ithaca, Piutarch’s defcription — | 


of it is entirely contradi@ory to this: “ Ithaca, fays hes is rough 
‘ and tainous, fit only to breed goats ; upon cultivation ic 
“© {carce yields any fruits, and thefe fo worthlefs, as fcarce to re- 
« com the labour of gathering.” Homer therefore by this 
expreflion intended the other dominions of Usyffes, fuch as Cepba~ 
lenia . 


Ce 
But I queftion not that the whole dominions of Uf/ffes are in- 
gluded, Ishaca as well as Cepbalenia ; for tho” Ithaca was moun- 


tainous, yet the vallies were fruitful, according to the defcription 


of it in the 13 of the Odyfzy. 


The ragged foil allows no level {pace 
For flying chariots, er the rapid race; 

Z Tet not augratefal te the Peafant’s pains 
Suffices fulnefs to the fuelling grain: 
The leaded trees their varions fruits produce, 
And dafirimg grapes afford a gen’rons juice, 8c. 


\. 


As for her remark upon asérpbs, it is of no validity ; the word 


ands in oppofition to Adware, and implies no more than here, — 


or ats diftance in general, 
- 2. 3 3 If 


swe 
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If e’er Ulyfes to thy fane prefer’d 
The beft and choiceft of his flock and herd; 
Hear, Goddefs, hear, by thofe oblations won ; 


EOIO And for the pious fire preferve the fon : 


His wifh'd return with happy pow’r befriend, _ 
And on the Suitors let thy wrath defeend. 

She ceas’d; thrill ecftafies of joy declare: 
The fav’ring Goddefs prefent to the pray’r: - 


101¢ The Suitors heard, and deem’d the mirthful voice- 


A fignal of her Hymenzal choice : 


v. rors. The Suitors heard, and deem’d the mirthful volies- 
A fignal of her hymencal choice. 

It may be ask’d whence this conje@ure of the Suitors arifes? Pe- 
nelope 18 defcrib'd as weeping grievoully, and fainting away, and 
yet immediately the Suitors conclude fhe is preparing for the 
Nuptials. Exffethius anfwers, that undoubtedly the Suitors un- 
derhtood the Queen had purify’d her felf with water, and fup- 
plicated the Goddef% Minerva, tho’ the Poet omits the relation of 
fuch little particularities. But whence is it that the Poet gives a 
greater fhare of wifdom to Esryclea thian to Penelope ?' Penelope 
commands a fervant to fly with the news of the abfence of Te 
machus to Laertes, which could not at all advantage Telemachas, 
and only grieve Laertes : Esryclea immediately diverts her from — 
that vain intention, advifes her to have recourfe to heaven, and 
not add mifery to the already miferable Laertes : This is Wifdom 
in Esryclea, But it muft be confefs’d that the other is Nature in 
Penelope: Essryclea is calm, Penelope in a paffion; and Homer would 
have been a very bad painter of human Nature, if he had drawn 
Penelope thus heated with paffion in the mild temper of Esryclea ; 

rief and refenement give Penelope no time to deliberate, whereas 

sryclea is lef concern’d, and confequently capable of thinking 
with more tranquillity, ; 

® 


whilé 
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Whilft one moft jovial thas accofts the board;. 
“ Too late the Queen felects a fecond lord : 

** In evil hour the suptial rite intends, : | 
1020 « When o’er her fon difaftrous death impends.” | | | 
Thus he, anskill’d of what the fates provide !. 

But with fevere rebuke stystinons cry’d. — 
Thefe empty vaunts will make the voyage vain ; 
Alarm not with difcourfe the menial train : ot 
102§ The great event with filent hope attend ;. 
Our deeds alone our council muft commend. 
His {peech thus ended fhort, he frowning tofe, 
And twenty chiefs renown’d for valour chofe : 
‘Down to the ftrand be f{peeds with haughty (rides, | 
3030 Where anchor’d in the bay the veffel rides; 7 
Replete with mail, and military ftore, 
In all her tackle trim, to quit the fhore; 
The defp’rate crew afcend, unfurl the fails; | 
(The fea-ward prow invites the tardy gales), 
1035 Then take repaft, till He/perus difplay’d 
His golden circlet in the weftern fhade. : | 


Vv. 1022. With rebuke fevere Antinous cry’d.] Antinexs {peaks 
thus in return to what had been before faid by one of the Suitors 
concerning Telemachus, viz. “ the Queen little imagines that her 
* fon’s death approaches ;” he fears left Penelope Chould know their 
intentions, and hinder their meafures by raifing the fubjeds of. 
Ithaca chat fill retain’d their fidelity. Dasier. 


begs. 


Mean- 
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Mean-tinse the Queen without refection due, 
Heart-wounded, to the bed of ftate withdrew: 
In her fad breaft the Prince’s fortunes roul, 
| 1040 And hope and doubt alternate feize her foul. ~ 
So when the wood-man’s toy] her cave {urrounds 
And with the hunter’s cry the grove refounds ; 
With grief and rage the mother-lion ftung, 

. Fearlefs herfelf, yet trembles for her young. 
1045 ~~ While penfive in the filent flumb’rous fhade, 
Sleep’s gentle pow’rs her drooping eyes invades 
Minerva, life-like on imbody’d air, 
Imprefs'd the form of Iphbthima the fair : 

" | (Icariss* 


v. 1041. So when the woodman’s tiyl, &c.] The Poet, to fhew 
the majefty and high {pirit of Penelope, compares her to a Lionefs: 
He manages the allufion very artfully : he defcribes the Lionefs 
not as exerting any dreadful aé of violence, (for fuch a compari- 
fon is only proper to be apply’d to a Herce) but inclofed by her 
enemies; which at once fhews both her danger and noblenefs of 
fpirit under it : It is in the Greek déasov xuxaoy, which may fignie 
fy either, a circle of toils or nets, or a circle of enemies: The 
former is perhaps preferable, as correfponding beft with the con 
dition of Penelope, who was furrounded with the fecret ambuthes 
and {nares of the Suitors. Exffathins. 


‘vy. 1047. Minerva, life-like on imbody’d air, 
Impref? the form, &c.] 


‘We have here an imaginary Being introduc’d by the Poet: The 
whole is manag’d with great judgment; It is fhort, becaufe it has 
not a dire&t and immediate relation to the progrefs of the Poem, 
and becaufe fuch imaginary entercourfes have ever been looked 
wpan as fudden in appearance, and as fudden in vanifhing ahi 
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(Icarius’. daughter fhe, whofe blooming charms. 
Tod xe) Allur’d Eusmelus to her virgin-arms ;: 
A {ceptred Lord, who o’er the fruitful plain 
Of Theffaly wide ftretch’d his ample reign :) 
As Pallas will’d, along the fable skies 
To caltn the Queen the Phantom-fifter flies. 
10s Swift on the regal dome defcending right, 
The bolted Valves are pervious to her flight. 
Clofe to-her head the pleafing vifion ftands; 
And thus performs Minerva's high commands; 
O why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 
3060 To render fleep’s foft bleffing unfincere # 
Alike devote to forrow’s dire extreme 


The day reflection, and the midnight dream !. 


The ufe the Poet makes of it, is to relieve Pemelope from the-ex- 
tremity of defpair, that fhe may a& her part in the future fcenes 
“with courage and conftancy. We fee it is Miserva who fends this 
phantom to Penelope to comfort her: Now this isan allegory to 
exprefs that as foon as the violence of forrow was over, the mind 
of Penelope return’d to fome degree of tranquillity ; Minerva is-no 
more than the refult of her own reflection and wifdom, which 
banifh’d from her breaft thofe melancholy apprehenfions. The 
manner likewife of its introdution is not lefs judicious ; the mind 
is apt to dwell upon thofé obje&s in fleep which make a deep 
ampreffion when awake: This is the foundation of the Poet’s 
fi&ion ; it is no more than a dream which he here defcribes, 
but he cloaths it witha body, gives it a momentary exiftence, 
on by this method exale a low circumftance into dignity and 
‘oetry, : 


Thy 


1065 
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Thy fon, the Gods propitious will reftore, 
And bid thee ceafe his abfence to deplore. 
To whom the Queen, (whilft yet her penfive mind 
Was in the filent gates of fleep confin’d) 
O fifter, to my foul for ever dear, 
Why this firft vifit to reprove my fear ? 
How in a realm {0 diftant fhou’d you know 


1670 From what deep fouree my céafelefs forrows flow ? 


=— 


To all my hope my royal Lord is loft, 

His country’s buckler, and the Grecian boaft: 
And with confummate woe to weigh me down, 
The heir of all his honours, and his crown, » 


¥. 1073. And with confummate woe, 8c.] In the original, Pene- 
lope fays plainly, fhe is more concern’d for her fon than her hus- 
band. I shall tranflate Dacier’s obfervation upon this e We 
ought not to reproach Penelope for this feemingly fhocking declara~ 
tion, in preferring a fon to an husband: Her fentiment is natural 
and juft; the had all the reafon in the world to believe that Ubffes © 
was dead, fo that all her hopes, all her affetion was entirely pla- 
ced upon Telemachus : His lofs therefore muft unavoidably touch 
her with the higheft degree of fenfibility; if he is loft, fhe can 
have recourfe to no fecond comfort. But why may we not allow 
the reafon which Penelope her felf gives for this fuperiority of for- 
row for Telemachus? ‘ Telemachus, fays fhe, is unexperienc’d in 
¢ the world, and unable to contend with difficulties; whereas Ulyffes 
e knew how to extricate himfelf upon all emergencies.” This isa 
fufficient reafon why fhefhould fear more for Telemachus than Ulyffes: 
Her affe&tion might be rates for Ulyffes than Telemachns, yet her 
fears might be ftronger for the fon than the husband, Usy/fes being 
capable to furmount dangers by experience, Telamachas being pew. 
to all difficulties, ; 


My 
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107$ My darling fon is fled! an eafy prey 
To the fierce terms, or men more fierce than they : 
Who ina league of blood affociates {worn, . 
Will intercept th’unwary Youth’s return. 
Courage refume, the fthadowy form reply’d,. 
1080 In the proteéting care of heav’n confide: — 
On him attends the blue-ey’d martial Maid s 
What earthly can implore a furer aid? 
Me now the guardian Goddefs deigns to fend, 
To bid thee patient his return attend. 
108y The Queen replies: If in the bleft abodes, 
A Goddefs thou, halt commerce with the Gods 
Say, breathes my Lord the blifsful realm of light, 
Or lies he wrapt in ever-during night ? 
Enquire not of his doom, the Phahtom cries, 
1090 | dpeak not all the counfel of the skies : 


. Noe 


v. 1089. Enqnire mot of bis doom, &c.] It may be ask’d what 
is the reafon of this condu&, and why fhould the Phantom refufe 
to relate any thing concerning the condition of Usffes? Enftathins 
anfwers, that if che Phantom had related the full truth of the fto- 
ry, the Poem had been at dn end; the very conftitution of it re- 
quires that Ulyffes fhould arrive unknown to all, but chiefly to his 
wife, as will appear in the profecution of the ftery: The queftion 
is very natural for an affe€tionare wife to make concerning an ab- 
fent husband ; but this being an improper place for the difcovery, 
the Poet defers the folution of it, rel the unravelling of the whole 
in the conclufion of the Poem. 


The 


_— 


= 
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Nor mutt indulge with vain difcourfe, or long, 

The windy fatisfaction of the tongue. | 
Swift thro’ the valves the vifionary fair 

Repafs’d, and viewlefs mix’d with common air. 


1095 The Queen awakes, deliver'd of her woes; 


With florid joy her heart dilating glows : 

The vifion, manifeft of future fate, 

Makes her with hope her fon’s arrival wait. 
Mean-time the Suitors plow the wat'ry plain, 


1205 Telemachus in thought already flain! 


When fight of lefs’ning Ishaca was loft, 
Their fail directed for the Samian coaft, 


A {ma'l but verdant Ifle appear’d in views 
And Afters th’advancing Pilot knew: 


110s An ample port-the rocks projected fort, 


—_ 


To break the rowling waves, and ruffling ftorm: 


That 


~ 


The ation -of this book takes up the fpace of two nights and 
one day, fo thas from the oe of the Poem to the introduction 
of Uiyffes are fix days compleated. 

But how long a time Telemachns afterwards ftay’d with Mene- 
laus, is a queftion which has employ’d fome modern French Cri- 
tics ; one of which mauintains, that he ftay’d no longer than thefe 
two nights at Lacedamon: But it is evident from the fequel of the 
Odyffey, that Telemachus arriv’d again at Ithaca two days after U- 
iyffes ; but Ubffes was twenty nine days in pafling from Ogygia to 
Ithaca, and confequently during that whole time Telemachus mutt 
have been abfent from {thaca. The ground of that Critick’s ae 

, ¢ 


¢ 
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That fafe recefs they gain with happy f{peed, 
And in clofe ambufh wait the murd’rous deed.: 


take was from the Glence of Homer as to the exa& time of his 

ftay, which was of no importance, being diftinguith’d by no 

aétion, and only in an Epifodical part. The fame thing led me 

into the like error in the 334 Note on the fecond book, where- - 

is faid that Telemachus return’d to Ithaca in \efs than twelve 
ays, : 
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